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THE PEARL OF THE COURT. 


Beauty, as the poets sing, 
In the vales of life is found 
Hidden sweetness, violets hid 


*Twixt the leafage and the ground. 


Worthy of divinest song, 
So divinest singers tell, 

Are these Chloes of the plain, 
These Dorindas of the dell. 


Sunny locks about them float, 
Blue as summer beam their eyey 

Roses freshen in their cheeks, 
Aromatic are their sighs, 
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Happy poets, who to song 
Can their hearts melodious break, 


For the beauty that they find, 
And the beauty that they make! 


Not by unanointed eyes 
Are these sylvan Phrynes seen; 
Humble birth for most implies — 
Homely face and awkward mien. 


Hidden blossoms there may be, 
Gems of hedgerow and of field; 

But the gem of the parterre 
Only the parterre can yield, 
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Rosy is the Queen of May, 
While the rustics round her sport; 

But the village Pearl would ill 
Match the Pearl of all the Court. 


Look upon her queenly brow, 
Note the wonder of her face, 
Its inimitable lines, 
Its incomparable grace! 


Eyes of the Immortals gaze 
From those lids on things of earth, 
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With a sadness of the soul, 
Half the heritage of birth. 


Perfect beauty such as this 
Centuries alone could give; 

All the charms of all her race 
In herself reflected live. 


Latest bloom of longest line; 
Rival beauty there may be, 
But the perfect blossom crowns 
Only the ancestral tree. 


We give inthe following pages represent- 
ations of natural specimens from the sea, air 
and land, deeming that, whether as embellish- 
ments or as illustrations of the science of 
natural history, they are equally interesting 
to the reader. There is no step we take that 
we are not reminded of the wonders of crea- 
tion—in the fruits of ocean, that we meet 
with on the seashore, in the wayside flower, 
in the squirrel in the wall, or the bird upon 
the bough—the very pebble beneath our feet 
bearing its human lesson ; its rounded, smooth 
surface speaking of the benefit of attrition in 
removing sharp angularities—in rock and man 
the same. 

On page 307 the reader is presented with a 
curious family—a combination of the many 
things one meets with on the seashore; trifles 
by themselves, perhaps unnoticed by the 
reader, but full of wonder to the eye of 
science, that scans, and measures, and 
applies, comparing the little with the more, 
and building a harmonic scale, whose ulti- 
mate is the universe. The most prominent 
article represented (1) is the seaweed that 
first meets the eye upon a beach. It is one 
of many varieties of the family Fucus—the 
serratus or saw-toothed fucus. In our vicin- 
ity this is used simply for manure, if used at 
all; in other places it is burned to form 
iodine. Upon this specimen will be seen 
depicted a crust. This crust is composed of 
great numbers of minute polypi (2), that, 
beneath the glass, assume distinct form and 
present a rare field for study. The brown 
fucus (kelp) also exhibits little white shells 
(8), or barnacles, the occupants of which, 
under the microscope, are as well formed as 
the more massive ones that grow upon ships’ 
Dottoms. Figures 6 and 6a represent the 
eoralline plant much magnified. It is covered 
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with a thick calcareous coat of carbonate of 
lime, and is the home of numerous polypi. 
The Sertulary (7 and 7a) is formed of the 
little, flexible, yellowish, semi-transparent 
twigs, and, placed in water, display the little 
polypi starting from their cells like so many 
flowers. The scallop-shells (4) are observ- 
able, though we have but poor specimens on 
our beaches. The Pilgrim shell of this 
family is thus called because it was used in 
former times by pilgrims to the holy land, 
who wore them in their hats. Figures 4 and 
5 are parasites of the larger varieties, and 
bear the form of a twisted worm. The 
Porcelain shell (8 and 8a) is commonly 
formed without the animal that produces it. 
The Doris (9) is one of the family. of moluscs, 
a combination of the sea-animal and sea- 
plant. The molusces are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and present phenomena that are 
interesting beyond description. The Loligo 
(10), or common squid, is frequently met 
with. He is a lively fellow in the water, and 
covers his retreat by a cloud of ink. The 
Sea Star (11) is a common spectacle, but he 
presents little inducement to be handled. 
The Crab (12) is too familiar to the reader to 
need description, The Shrimp (13) is un- 
known to our waters; it is a most desirable 
article of food in the tropical seas, resembling 
the lobster, but a great deal sweeter. We 
miss from our picture the familiar Sea-urchin, 
the Ike of the marine realm, who presents 
many points for notice, especially when he is 
stepped on. 

Among the animals of the sea that have 
excited great attention for their commercial 
value is the Fur Seal, specimens of which are 
represented on page 308. These individuals 
are of the spotted variety—Leopard seals 
sometimes called—and are remarkable for 
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their great beauty. The seal is a very inter- 
esting auimal, aside from its commercial 
iuterest, and those who have taken them, on 
the Falklands and elsewhere, tell touching 
stories of their almost human instincts, the 
love they bear their young and the innocency 
of their looks, that commends them to the 


pity of those who take their lives. They go 
in large droves, and, lying upon the slopes of 
the rocks, present a picture of peace and 
content. It is the custom of the seal-hunters 
to get between them and the water, armed 
with a short club, and when the seal, taking 
alarm, rush for the sea, a slight blow on the 
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nose with the club kills them. Hundreds at 
a time were formerly killed in this way, but 
the old seal-grounds have been mainly ex- 
hausted. When pursued, they will secrete 
themselves in caverns in the rocks, where the 
pursuer cannot reach them; though we 
remember one case where a seal was followed 


to his lair—a éave in which a man could not 
stand upright—and there, lying down, one 
man killed two hundred valuable seals—if we 
recall the number rightly—as they attempted 
to pass him on their way out, others of his 
companions dragging out as he knocked 
down. 
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From sea to land, we present on page 309, 
the picture of the Paroquet Cockatoo, a 
native of Australia, and although not clothed 
with the brilliant garb that decorates so many 
of the parrot tribe, it is a remarkably pretty 
bird, and possesses many peculiar .and inter- 
esting characteristics. The curious crest 
with which its head is adorned, and the grace 
and elegance of its form, will compensate for 
the absence of the garish show which distin- 
guishes the most of the family. With the 
exception of the head, on which a little 
crimson and yellow are seen, the plumage of 
the Paroquet Cockatoo is simply tinted with 
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matter of some consequence to the hunter, 
as its flesh is notable for its tenderness and 
delicate flavor. The eggs of this species are 
pure white, which is the case with parrot 
eggs generally, and their number is from four 
to six. 

On page 310 we give an engraving repre- 
senting two species of the Anser, or Goose 
family, the Canada and Egyptian, derived from 
one genus, which has furnished man, from 
time immemorial, with one of the most valu- 
able alimentary birds, from the facility with 
which they are reared and multiply, the 
excellence of their flesh, and the utility of 
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brown, gray and white; but these colors are so 
pure, and their arrangement so harmonious, 
that the eye does not at all look for brighter 
coloring. It is mostly seen upon the ground, 
where it runs with great swiftness,.and is 
very accomplished at winding its way among 
the grass stems, upon the seeds of which it 
subsists. It is by no means a shy bird, and 
will permit a close approach, so that its 
habits can be readily watched. When 
alarmed, it leaves the ground and flies off to 
the nearest tree, perching upon the branches 
and crouching down upon them lengthwise, 
80 as to be invisible from below. There is no 
great difficulty in shooting it, which is a 


many of their products. For instance, their 
down, which is the eiderdown of the poor, 
and the quills of- their wings, the suppleness 
of which art, though employing steel, gold 
and glass, imitates with difficulty. The time 
of the domestication of the common goose is 
entirely unknown; we can only affirm that it 
is very ancient, without being as great as that 
of the hen or pigeon. We will add that the 
goose is of the small number of domestic 
animals regarded as originating in Europe. 
The wild species from which it springs is, in 
fact, European; and its migrations in the 
sprifig and in autumn have fixed the atten- 
tion of the most unfamiliar with science. 
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Many centuries ago another species of goose 
took rank in Europe, besides the common 
goose—this is the China Goose, sometimes 
improperly called the Guinea Goose. This 
bird is a native of Asia, and not of the western 
eoast of Africa. Hence it extended, at first, 
in the domestic state, over different parts of 
the Russian Empire; then in Poland and the 
north of Germany, and later, into Central and 
Southern Europe. This bird is remarkable 
for a large tubercle that surmounts the base 
of the bill; its plumage is a whitish gray, very 
similar to that of the common goose. Nature 
has been less avaricious of her favors towards 


habitants of warm countries—white, tawny, 
tan and rust color are distributed in great 
masses over the different regions of its body, 
and its wings are partly of a bronze green 
changing to violet. The feet are bright red; 
the beak, rose-colored, with a black tip. It is 
not surprising that a bird, so richly adorned, 
should have arrested the attention of the 
ancients. It is the Chenalopex, or Fox Goose, 
of the Greeks, and it was the emblem of 
paternal love among the Egyptians, who often 
represented it upon their monuments, and 
dedicated to it one of the cities of the Thebais. 
The Canada Goose is common, in its domestic 
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the two kinds we have represented, and while 
they multiply with sufficient rapidity to make 
their flesh an article of consumption, rank 
justly among our ornamental birds. The 
Canada goose displays only three colors— 
black, white and gray—but they are very 
harmoniously combined, and relieved by con- 
trast with each other. It also stands higher 
and has a longer neck than the common 
goose, and it is not without reason that more 
than one author classes it among the swans. 
The Egyptian Goose, on the contrary, has 
nearly the proportions of the common goose, 
but it is adorned by those lively colors that 
illuminate the plumage of almost all the in- 


state, in many parts of North America, and 
figures in the number of alimentary species. 
It is still rare in Europe. Buffon, who wrote 
the history of the bird in 1783, tells us that, 
at this period, it was bred in a few royal or 
princely parks to such an extent that some 
hundreds were seen on the great canal of 
Versailles, and a great quantity at Chantilly. 
But these two flocks, by which it seemed that 
the naturalization of the species was insured 
furever, were exterminated by the peasants 
during the first years of the revolution; and 
France is now at the point, with regard to 
them, where it was in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The naturalization of 
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the Egyptian Goose, in France, is a work of 
recent enterprise. It presented much greater 
difficulties; for they had not to introduce a 
bird domesticated elsewhere, but to bring 
away birds from their native climate and 
savage state. It was at the menagerie of the 


Museum of Paris, that experiments, continued 
perseveringly for many years, realized a pro- 
gress that Geoffry Saint-Hiliare had predicted 
at the commencement of the century. Under 
its native sky, on account of the extreme 
mildness of the temperature in winter, the 


Egyptian Goose lays its eggs about the time 
of the new year, and during the most rigorous 
season the young are reared. : 

The graceful animal represented on page 
311 is the Leopard, the most agile and fierce 
of the feline race, and, though far less in size 


THE CANADA AND EGYPTIAN GOOSE, 


than the tiger, it is fully his equal in the 
fight. The beautiful marking of its fur and 
the grace of its movements render it the most 
attractive of animals to look at, but its fierce 
and cruel eyes, so terribly vindictive, repel all 
advances to a closer acquaintance, and we 
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shrink back perfectly satisfied with looking, 
There are several kinds of leopards, and in 
all parts of the world it possesses the same 
fierce characteristics. It is altogether unlike 
the tiger, and yet it is frequently called such. 
In our own country the Jaguar is the name 
for the leopard. Unlike the tiger, the leopard 
can climb trees with great agility, and leap 
from branch to branch with activity. The 
catamount of New Hampshire is the leopard 
in his habits, though his dress is tawny. Of 
this beast it is told, by a resident of that 
district, that when one got separated from its 
young by a sudden freshet, it attempted to 


leap the stream, but, finding that it was about 
to fail of reaching,when about two-thirds of 
the way over, it turned and jumped back! 
This is hardly to be credited, but we know 
the animal possesses great powers. In Africa, 
the leopard is well known and much dreaded, 
for it possesses a most crafty brain, as well as 
an agile body, and sharp teeth and claws. It 
commits sad depredations on flocks and herds, 
and has sufficient foresight to lay up a little 
stock of provisions for a future day. A larder 
belonging to a leopard was once discovered 
in the forked branches of a tree, some ten 
feet or so from the ground. Several pieces of 
meat were stowed away in this novel recep- 
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tacle, and hidden from sight by a mass of 
leaves piled upon them. When attacked, it 
will generally endeavor to slink and to escape 
the observation of its pursuers; but, if it is 
wounded, and finds no mode of eluding its 
foes, it becomes furious, and charges at them 
with such determinate rage, that, unless met 
with a swift and certain bullet, somebody will 
be hurt. 

The Armadillo, as depicted on page 312, is 
a@ very queer arrangement, an animal of 
African descent and occupancy. Covered 
with an impenetrable armor he defies animat 
attack, though he is the most harmless crea- 


ture in the world. Nature, in making him 
weak, provided well for his defence, and he is 
a perfect iron-clad among the beasts. The 
whole of the upper surface of the body, the 
top of the head, and also the tail, are defended 
by this armor, which consists of bucklers and 
bands of horny or bony armor. These bands 
vary in number in the different species. The 
general armor of the head, body and tail 
presents a tassellated appearance, being com- 
posed in some instances of square or angular 
pleces welded as it were together. The top 
of the head is defended by a flat skull-cap, the 
tail, variable in length, is enclosed either in 
bands or in a wrinkled sheath, and the limbs 
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are encased in a tough skin more or less 
studded with hard pimples. The power of 
rolling itself up is only enjoyed by the variety 
depicted. It takes this position when attacked, 
and also in repose. It is a burrowing animal, 
and when once resolved that it will not be 
taken, it is hard to get it out of its fortress. 
They live on fruits and roots. 

We may, from time to time, give further 
specimens of natural history, deeming the 
pages devoted to its illustration well applied. 
The increase of interest in the subject of nat- 
ural history is shown by the beautiful 
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producing the grotesque, the hideous or the 
terrible, mingles with it some touch of grace 
and beauty that redeems it. Even 


——“the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


There is no more beautiful thing in the world 
than a snake, and of all the spider family 
there is not one that is not graceful beneath 
the microscope. By the way, every one who 
gves into the country for a long or short time 
should take a common pocket microscope 
with him, of as high power as he can get, 


structure in our own city, and those of other 
cities, dedicated to the promotion of its object. 
Statistics would now demonstrate a great 
change in this respect, from the time of the 
small beginning of the Society of Natural 
History to the grand ultimate of to-day, with 
its magnificent temple crowded with speci- 
mens; also in the attention awakened by the 
geal of Agassiz in his school at Cambridge, 
who is devoting his life to the elimination of 
the science. Its objects are infinitely diver- 


sified, and their number inexhaustible, They 
are generally beautiful, for nature, whether 


through which much enjoyment may be 
gained in the study of animal and vegetable 
creations, whose beauties the imperfect eye 
cannot discern. Did the reader ever look at 
a sprig of common red sorrel through a glass 


of this description, or a tassel of barberry 
bloom? The colors of Tyre are not more 
splendid, and the humble herb beeomes regal. 
The tiniest beetle is invested with the deepest 
interest, and the broken rock sparkles with a 
thousand beauties. Thisis but the vestibule 


of a stndy that carries with it an amount of 
satisfaction that nothing can surpass. 
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AUSTRALIA AND ITS WONDERS. 


One of the most wonderful countries in 
the world is Australia, and yet but little is 
known respecting its great resources, its 
wealth and population. The whole interior 
of this vast continent (for although it is an 
island it is classed as a continent by the most 
eminent geographers) is a sealed book to the 
world, soon, we hope, to be opened; for a 
party of explorers have made overtures to the 
government of Victoria, and, if their terms 
are accepted, the most secret parts of 
Australia will be exhibited to the world. 
Then we shall know if there is land five 
hundred or a thousand miles from the coast 


that is capable of cultivation and sustaining 
life, or whether it is a mass of sterility, salt 
lakes and bogs, poisonous to human life, yet 
affording sustenance to the few tribes of 
natives, more like animals in their habits and 
natures than anything else, who still roam 
over the land, and refuse civilization or the 
attempts made to better their condition. 


We have said that Australia is a wonderful 


country, and so it is. It has marvellous 
deposits of gold, and new placers are continu- 
ally being discovered, where nuggets of the 
precious metal are found that make men rich, 


and for a time happy. It has copper mines 
which are the most valuable in the world. It 
has flocks of sheep which are numbered by 


tens of thousands, and they cover hills and 
valleys as far as the eye can reach. It has 
droves of fat cattle which are often slaugh- 
tered fur their hides and tallow, and then it 
has fields of wheat and grain that would 
delight the heart of an Illinois farmer; yet 
with all these advantages, Australia is buat 
little known to the people of this country, 
and even England is in the same delightful 
state of ignorance respecting her colony, one 
day to be free and independent like the 
United States, 

We have read a few books which professed 
to tell us something of this wonderful land, 


and yet we have been enabled to obtain but 
little information from them, and we derived 
more knowledge from perusing two romances 
of the adventurous sort, called “The Gold 
Hunters,” and “ The Bushrangers,” published 
by Lee & Shepard of this city, than all the 
rest of the volumes combined. These books 
revealed many things which we did not 


know. They explained to us the life which 
ticket-of-leave-men and bushrangers led; they 
told us how the land looked, how the moun- 
tains appeared, how the people felt and acted, 
and many other things which were new and 


novel; and yet the books are neither histori- 


cal nor statistical, but deal in plain matter— 
in fact, subjects interesting and valuable at 
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the same time. Such works are a great help 
in aiding one to form ideas respecting a land 
that is unknown to most of the world, and 
although we do not commend all that the 
“Gold Hunters” and “Bushrangers” con- 
tain, still we must acknowledge that they are 
interesting in a most eminent degree. 

One of the curiosities of Australia is what 
is called the “vegetable sheep,” or what 


botanists have named the “composite.” It 
is wholly composed of a white flower, resem- 
bling our common daisies, yet formed in such 
peculiar, compact masses, that even when but 
a few yards from them the difference from a 
real sheep can hardly be discovered. These 


vegetable forms frequently deceive shepherds, 


NATIVE AUSTRALIAN, WITH BODY “ SCORED.” 


and they make long pilgrimages up moun- 
tains, mistaking them for sheep that have 


strayed from flocks, the shaggy appearance 
being very like the woolly coat of sheep. The 
shape of the masses is somewhat varied; but 
they are mostly of such an irregular, sphericul 
form as to be easily mistaken for a sheep 


When that animal is partially curled up in a 


seclining posture. 


Upon a closer examination of these tufts, 
it will be seen that the whole mass is divided 
into numerous small tufts or knobs, irregular 
in form, and varying in size, but averaging 


from the sixteenth to a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, Each of these little knobs is an 


entire and individual plant, containing leaves 
and flower, both of which are, of course, 


microscopically minute, and are hidden and 
densely compacted together by the numerous 
woolly or velvety hairs with which they are 
covered. The flowers, though so minute, are 
in compound heads, like, as we said before, 
the daisy, though the florets do not exceed 
ten in number, 

One of these vegetable sheep has been 
exported to England, where it is exciting 
much attention in the Kew Museum. We 
hope that one will be despatched to this 
country, and we understand that the author 
of the “Gold Hunters” and “ Bushrangers ” 
has written to his Australian friends to for- 
ward one without delay and regardless of 
expense. There are hundreds of other 
natural productions in Victoria, but we have 
no space to devote to them in this number. 
Some other time we shall speak of them. 

The original natives of Australia are 
peculiar in some respects. They are de- 
graded, filthy and treacherous; yet they 
invented the boomerang, a weapon that has 
puzzled the scientific men of England and 
the United States. No one can explain its 
principles, and no one can use it with the 
expertness of an Australian savage. They 
invented it, but when or under what circum- 


stances, no one can tell, -It is a terrible 


weapon in the hands of an expert, can be 
thrown around corners, forward or backward, 
or even made to return to the hand that 
discharged it. The waddle is also a formid- 
able weapon, while a long spear can be thrown 


by a native with as much precision for a short 
distance as a pistol shot. We present an ad- 


mirable picture of an Australian native, with 
spear and waddle in his hands, and his body 
badly scored. The scoring consists of deep 
cuts with shells, and the wounds are filled 


with soft clay, to keep them open until 
healed, These scars are regarded as 80 many 


beauty spots by the proud men of the different- 
tribes, and a woman takes pride in seeing that 
her husband’s seams are properly hideous. 

By the way, the courtship of the natives is 
of a peculiar kind, and would hardly suit our 


belles, who think that an admirer should be a 


slave for a certain length of time, before he is 
rewarded with the privilege of paying her 
board and millinery bills for life. The Aus- 
tralian don’t believe in that method of court- 
ship. If he hears that there is a likely sort of 


female in a neighboring tribe, he lays in am- 
bush until he can find a chance to knock her 


on the head with his waddle, and, while in- 
sensible, carries her off as his wife. 
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We present on this page a fine view of this 


Mecea of the epicure, Prince’s Bay, over 
which his eye glances with the fondest long- 
ing; beneath whose translucent tide rests the 


acme of his hope, and his mouth waters in 


enjoyment of imaginative bivalves of the most 
luscious description. But not this alone is its 
greatest attraction. Prince’s Bay is one of 
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the most lovely spots, pictorially considered, 
on our coast. It presents a busy scene in 
summer—gay with steamers and pleasure 
yachts, and merry bathers and picnickers 
throng its shores. The quiet bay is in marked 
contrast with the great sea beyond, and water 
and shore are in harmony to produce the most 
pleasant effect. 

Our present view is taken from Red Bank 
light—a ruddy candle that throws its glare 
far over the water by night, to direct the 
mariner to his peaceful haven—looking to- 
wards Coney Island, the favorite resort of 
New Yorkers for sea-bathing and ocean-sail- 
ing. Staten Island appears in the distance, 
with its promise, to the oppressed citizen, of 
coolness and refreshment when Leo is in the 
ascendant. The picture is delightfully sunny, 
and it almost excites a longing in us for par- 
ticipation in the enjoyment it offers. The 
shore is dotted with elegant villas—greatly 
increased in number since our picture was 
taken—and many of the most wealthy and 
respectable people of New York find a perma- 
nent home there. Rendered available by 
steam, the bay and islands become suburbs of 
the great city. Finely cultivated farms give’ 
an appearance of thrift and beauty to the 
scene, leading to forgetfulness of the fisher- 
men’s huts that but a few years since held 
possession of the scene. 

The world could not afford to allow a scene 
like this depicted to remain unimproved, and 
its growth is rapid. The calm of nature is 
overcome by the tidal wave of civilized life, 
and Prince’s Bay, with its tranquil beauty, is 
included in the extended circle. But still 
beautiful. The forms of nature cannot be 
obliterated. The sea, at least, will hold its 
own, and the power and taste of man must 
stop there, as old King Canute did. He may 
bridge it with ships and steamers, and may 
make it do his will, but the grand old ocean 
maintaius its place, nevertheless. 

And thus Prince’s Bay, with its quiet charm 
of shore and wave, will remain forever beauti- 
ful. More luxurious, perhaps, and teeming 
with evidences of refinement instead of the 
wild luxuriance of natare, but lovely with 
use allied, and the enjoyment of scenic grace 
may be appreciated better through the me- 
dium of cultivated taste. But to the epicure 
at a distance it will ever be the home of his 
favorite dish, and Prince’s Bay, like a huge 
oyster will swim in the saline depths of his 
fluid fancy as the most delightful thing in life. 
To such its beauties are nought to the morsel 


that he poises on the point of his fork, and 
gazes at in rapture ere he consign it to the 
receptacle where all good oysters go, and it 
disappears from the view forever. 

The New York and Jersey shores abound 
with graces, that, like these of Prince’s Bay, 
attract seekers for the beautiful. . They are 
dimpled with inlets, coves and bays, their 
waters are very bold, admitting of the near 
approach of the largest vessels. The harbor 
of New York is pronounced by many fully 
equal to the Bay of Nap‘es for picturesqueness. 
Even the Dostonian, with his mind full of the 
beauties of his own bay, yields voluntarily a 
tribute to this, as he sails over its tranquil 
bosom, and a compulsory tribute, if it isa 
litle stormy, on his way to Staten Island. 
There is in the bay the customary number of 
islands, corresponding with the days of the 
year, peculiar to all great lakes and harbors, 
which seems avery peculiar providential man- 
ifestation, for which no reason can be given 
except that it be that no rivalry shall obtain 
between the respective locales. It is sur- 
prising that \his notion should so generally 
prevail, and we have smiled to hear grave 
people, who have thought little about the 
matter, say in reference to their pet lake, as 
one of its peculiarities, that it has just three 
hundred and sixty-five islands in it! We have 
made a note of the fact many times, not dar- 
ing, by a facial doubt, even, to disturb the 
complacency with which the circumstance is 
told, 

The Prince’s Bay of our picture scarcely 
conveys an idea of the scene in winter, when 
the fierce Atlantic rolls along the coast, and 
every pleasant cove may become a gulf to 
draw in and destroy human life. The record 
of the past is full of violence, and that which 
seems so smiling now has been marked with 
features of terror that have caused the heart 
to shrink in contemplation of them. But it 
is as disagreeable to refer to ill temper in the 
sea as it is in a beautiful:woman, the moods 
of whom the ocean much resembles, and 
therefore we leave the readerto admire the 
scene as it is. Seaward or landward looking, 
it is delightful, and to rest on Red Bank and 
compass the loveliness of the view, one 
realizes the force of the line of Keats, that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” But, 
strange enough, as is the case with residents 
of other localities who do not realize the 
merit of their surroundings, the “ natives” of 
Prince’s Bay are entirely unconscious of that 
which gives such delight to others. 
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SCENE IN OHIO. 
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We present, on this page, a view of the Big scene must depend upon its own merits to 
Darby River in Ohio, with a passing train over commend it, as the Gazetteers are silent re- 
it on the Columbia and Xenia Railroad. The garding it. We know that it is a tributary of 
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the Scioto, and that on its banks stood the 
lodge of the Indian chief, Logan, whose 
pathetic speech has been in all the school- 
books, since Logan died. The illustration 
represents the struggle between the primitive 
wildness of nature and civilization, the rail- 
cars obtruding their clamorous demands for 
recognition into the wildest solitudes. We 
almost regret such profanation, yet it must 
come. The spirit of to-day is not a sleeping 
spirit to nestle in coves of the stream of life 
and dream of progress. It is more like a giant 
arousing himself, who, tearing away the cob- 
webs across his path, builds structures that 
obliterate the past, and leaves it but a pensive 
memory. And thus is this pleasant scene 
profaned that Logan loved, and on the banks 
of this river towns and villages have grown 
up, and busy industry has dispelled the 
quiet that made it so charming in the old 
time. It is pleasant to dwell upon such a 
scene, and recall what it was before the axe 
of the pioneer had echoed along the river’s 
banks—indeed, when railroads had not yet 
appeared, even in vision, in the minds of the 
old philosophers—and sovereign nature held 
supreme sway. All of Ohio is a marvellous 
growth, and this is but one of many of the 
transformations that are constantly seen, 
where the wilderness of yesterday blossoms 
into full-blown civilization to-day. The loco- 
motive is a fierce progressionist, and wher- 
ever he thrusts his iron face and yells with 
his brazen throat, it is known that the day 
of inaction has passed, and that a new epoch 
has begun. But we have the scene to refer 
to as it was when the railroad first appeared, 
and here depict its rare beauties. We can 
fancy the feeling of some romantic trapper, 
who for his lifetime had here snared his 
game, when the engineer first appeared, and 
his sigh of regret as he gathered up his traps, 
including his family, with the determination 
to “go West.” 

This is but one of many thousands of like 
places that may be found in that marvellous 
West, which, to an Eastern man, used to the 
narrow limits of his own locality, is cause for 
intense wonder. Over prairie, forest or river 
the wing of progress waves, and industry and 
refinement take the places of savage scenes, 
that are blotted out “forever. We view the 
past without regret, and feel content to see 
the savage scene merely in print, with its 
sylvan and untamed beauties, but enough of 
this remains, for civilization has not yet oblit- 
erated the beauties of nature, and the West is 
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large enough for long years of draft upon her 
resources in this respect. We think Ohio 
abounds in more such scenes than any State 
of the near West. By the far West is now 
meant Nevada and Colorado, of which we 
know little. Along the banks of the Obio and 
its tributaries, large and small, are scenes that 
scarcely need a touch to render them as per- 
fect as was Paradise in the first glow of the 
creation, and as wild as when it was com- 
manded into being. 


——* Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various views; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums 

and balm, 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, (Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only,) and of delicious taste; 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose; 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringéd bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, uuite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, in dance 
Led on the eternal spring.” 


The description applies very well to scenes 
that we have visited, barring the knitting up 
of Pan and the Graces and Hours, of which 
we say with Betsey Prig, regarding the 
identity of Sara Gamp’s friend Mrs. Harris, 
we “don’t believe there isn’t no sich person.” 
The “hours,” however, we have some belief 
in, from having been at times compelled, at 
some contemptible junction, to wait for them, 
and the train. At such times and places is 
there war betwixt taste and convenience, and 
all the beauty of scene is lost sight of in the 
vexation of circumstance. We never deemed 
the Ohio people wrong in praising the many 
beauties of their State, though they miss the 
sparkling waters of the East in their rivers, 
and the grand mountains of the North, of 
which we boast, that have defied the en- 
croachments of civilization, but which at last 
have surrendered a part of their power to 
railroads, that scale their summits and prove 
that even mountains are not superior to man, 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


The day-.of Ireland’s patron saint is cele- 
brated with religious punctuality everywhere 
but not always with religious solemnity. Our 
engraving on this page represents a scene 
which demonstrates this latter fact some- 
what. The spirit of the inquiry,“ who will 
tread on the tail of me coat?” seems to enter 
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treatment as this, and with every crack of the 
skull is formed a new tie that shames that of 
Damon and Pythias. What is friendship that 
cannot bear a knock or two on the sconce? 
The friendship of the world is exacting—its 
demand being like that of the horse leech’s 
daughter, who continually cries “ Give ”—but 


into everybody, and the very quintessence of 
mischief to diffuse itself among the “finest 
pizentry in the world,” who, like the’pigs of the 
late Mr. Murphy, that manifested their mutual 
affection by crushing each other’s brains out, 
deem they can perform no more friendly act 
for a man than to rap him over the head with 


ashillelah, And he gets as good as he sends ~ 


back again. Friendship grows under such 


an Trishman’s friendship prompts him to give 
—in this form—and the toughest must 
fend off. This is peculiar to the class that in- 
dulge it, and we are very glad of it. Means to 
ends are provided by Providence, and an 
Irishman’s head seems especially adapted to 
receive the raps that are so plenty on St. 
Patrick’s Day. There is no lack of tenderness 
of nature in the votary of St. Patrick. He 
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“meets a friend and for love knocks him 
down,” and picks him up again with as great 
alacrity, tenderly patching the head he has 
just broken. 

Sam Lover, in a rollicking song, describes 
the boisterous spirit of the time, which illus- 
trates the bellicose character of our engraving. 
We have the verbal and scenic picture, and 
both give a characteristic representation of 
St. Patrick’s Day: 


The first time I went to a fair 
I saw a man sthreelin’ his coat in the gutter, 
With a shout and a splutter, 
And thought it was quare; 
“What's that for?” says I, to my mother, 
Who was minding both me and my brother. 


“Don’t you see it was out of that tint that 
he wint, 
Where all the M’Carthys is drinkin’ so gayly? 
And them and th’ O’Mayley 
Is never contint 
Till they prove to each other their merit, 
*Tis a proof,” says my mother, “ of sperit.’’ 


Then I saw a man rush to the fray 
And stamp on that coat that was dragged in 
the gutter; 
But a shutter 
Was very soon called for to take him away, 
For the coat-sthreeler, with his shillaley, 
‘Cracked the crown of the headstrong 
O’Mayley. 
But other O’Mayleys soon gathered, 
And, rattling down swiftly, the cudgels came 
clustering, 
With blusthering, 
And oaths that M’Carthy forever be 
smathered! 
And in mutual defacing “ God’s image” 
Both clans had a darlin’ fine scrimmage! 


Well, when I grew up to a man, 
I copied the doings of them went before me 
In glory; 
But I've now changed my plan, 
“For,” says I, “’tis but spoilin’ of frieze 
For gainin’ sore bones and black eyes.” 
And my Molly, that fondly I dote on, 
She used to complain of the numberless 
patches 
To cover the gashes 
She stitched my long coat on; 
So, to shun all temptation to racket, 
I now go to fairs in a jacket. 


We remember a St. Patrick’s Day, in this 
country, where the coat tail was not long 
enough to be trodden on, but where a scrim- 
mage was carried on very successfully without 
it. "Twas a cold day for March, and the 


snow, which had fallen over night, lay in 
drifts along the way. Barney O'Shane occu- 
pied half of an old house that then stood on ~ 
one of our principal streets, and Larry Daley 
the other. They were the best friends in the 
world, both from the same county in Ireland, 
and a word said against one in the presence 
of the other was sure to bring on a “ ruction” 
at once. But many were the little tussles 
they had for mastery, and it was an unsettled 
thing “betune ’em,” as to which was the 
better man. Upon this St. Patrick’s Day, of 
which we speak, there arose early in the 
morning a cloud over the domestic peace of 
that house, which threatened a disturbance. 
There were mutterings of smothered thunder 
among the O’Shanes and Daleys, and voices 
through half-shut doors that betokened col- 
lision. “ Blaggiard” and “Spalpane” passed 
to and fro like shuttle of Ate weaving the 
woof of strife, and at last, the doors wide. 
open, the O’Shane and the Daley stood face 
to face in the passage-way leading to the 
street. They but a momentstood thus, when 
words hardened into action, and each threw 
off his clothing, standing in “buff” to the 
waist, with but scanty integument below the 
belt. They stood but a moment thus, when 
the wish to “ pitch in” became overmastering, 
and they grappled, with the zeal of two 
athletes each struggling with the endeavor to 
thrust the other through the door. They 
pulled, and hauled, and hugged, and bit, and 
kicked and scratched, but neither gained any 
advantage. At length they dashed violently 
against the door, that burst from its hinges, 
and both fell out into the snow, which cover- 
ed them up like a blanket. The cold snow 
and the hot cuticle didn’t agree. In a mo- 
ment there was a revulsion, and the O’'Shane 
and the Daley, comprehending the situation, 
rushed into the house, vowing warm friend- 
ship. The snow had driven the blood back 
to the heart, and friendship reasserted itself. 
Great is St. Patrick’s Day, though here it 
harmonizes with our institutions, and de- 
monstrates in modes more in keeping with 
good citizenship, though a little ebullition on 
that day is not considered an offence by any 
means. We still see the old voleano in the 
smouldering crather, but the “rough and 
tumble” rarely profanes our public peace, 
as the police have small toleration for such, 
and the men themselves take a better view of 
it and think that triumph at the expense of 
ten dollars and costs is not equivalent to a 
peaceful, quiet life. 
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CHAPTER V. 
gurus was enough to think of that 
winter for any one holding office in the 

States, and Mr. Freeman found himself busy. 
Up early and -late, with a thousand impera- 
tive duties, and a thousand acts of superero- 
gation which he longed to perform, it would 
seem that there was not much time for 
sentimental regrets. But there are times 
when the affections will knock at the door of 
the mind, even though they may not be 
admitted, and there were times with this 
man when he sighed wearily, and remem- 
bered that there ar@loves nearer and dearer 
than the love of one’s country. 

He heard from the travellers occasionally, 
and always glowing accounts. Miss Purcell’s 
man of business got a letter full of commands 
every month, sometimes oftener, and the 
Episcopal bishop, Doctor Fogarty, was also 
an occasional correspondent of the lady’s. 
He had himself written to Miss Purcell, 
though she had not asked him to, and had 
received so cool an answer that he did not 
venture to repeat his experiment. But his 
letter had had the effect of opening the old 
lady’s eyes in one regard. “He’s no more 
engaged to Bell Chase than I am,”. she 
thought, gleefully; “and he is in love with 
my Edith. But he has got to earn her. 
After spending his time on that girl, he 
shan’t see my beauty drop into his mouth 
like a ripe peach. I'll pay him for displeasing 
me,” 

So the old lady seated herself and wrote a 
most artful epistle to the gentleman, Edith’s 
beauty, her amiability, the honors paid her, 
the admiration she excited,—her letter was 
full of them. “ But,” she wrote, “ my darling 
cannot make up her mind to accept any of 
these men, though she might make a most 
brilliant match, She is herself so delicate, 
and has lived so pure and secluded a life, that 
she shrinks from men of the world, who go 
about making love to every pretty face they 
see, and ready to be captivated by any woman 
bold enough to seek their attentions. I really 
think that the place for Edith is a convent. 
If she were a Catholic, she would infallibly 
enter one, and I must keep a strict eye on 

her theological leanings.” 
20 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


“There, I fancy that he wont enjoy his 
calls on Miss Belle Chase for at least a week 
after reading that,” thought the old lady, 
gleefully, as she sealed this letter, having 
suffered a month to elapse before writing it. 

Mr. Freeman did not make any eall on the 
Chases for some weeks after reading this 
epistle. It struck and clung like a barbed 
arrow. The hinted possibility of Edith’s 
theological dangers gave him but a moment+ 
ary uneasiness. He well knew that Miss 
Purcell would have been wild had she fore- 
seen any positive likelihood of her charge 
entering a convent. Neither did he think it 
likely that Edith would form a matrimonial 
alliance in France, at least with a French- 
man. Forsome reason which he could not 
explain to himself, he felt that she would 
marry only one of her own countrymen. But 
that she should be displeased with him for 
allowing his attentions to be engrossed by 
other ladies when he had at least intimated 
his love for her, that seemed likely. His 
conscience acquitted him of any deliberate 
deceit or double-dealing. . As the world 
viewed such things, he had been singularly 
pure; but looking at his conduct in the white 
light of her lofty and stainless nature, he 

knew that he was not blameless. When 
women had shown a desire to captivate him, 
he had allowed them to think that they could 
please, and had amused himself with their 
arts. When they had assumed that provoc- 
ative, conscious air, which seemed to render 
all dignified or simple conversation impossible, 
he had sometimes gratified their evident wish 
by paying those compliments which they 
waited for. Thinking, with this letter in his 
hand, he was ashamed to perceive that he 
was in a fair way to become what ladies call 
a fascinating man, that is, a man who has 
the art privately to make each lady of his 
acquaintance believe that he finds her 
peculiarly fascinating. 

“It is the fault of women if men are mean,” 
he said, impatiently, copying after father 
Adam. 


But for a week he remained away from 
the Chases. Drag as time may in its hours, 
it is astonishing how the months fly. Before . 
they knew it was spring. 
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“And now they will come home,” more 
than one thought of our travellers, some with 
joy and longing, others with uneasiness and 
dread. 


But no. Miss Purcell and Edith had taken 
a fancy to see how spring came in England, 
and if nature was as fair then and there as 
the poets made it. They might not return 
till fall, they wrote. 

“Thank goodness!” said the Chases. 

But one man drew a deep breath of disap- 
pointment, and turned more wearily to his 
work again, and Martha Barton grew 
indignant. 

“If I’ve got to keep boarders, I may as well 
make a business of it,” she said. “Why 
shouldn’t I take Mrs. Merton, who is dying 
to board here this summer ?” 

“Do as you like,” Edith wrote in answer 
to this proposal; and Mrs. Merton received 
notice that she could come. 

“Ma, who knows but we could go to the 
Yorke House this summer?” cries Miss Bell, 
when she heard this. “It would be killing 
two or three birds with one stone. In the 
first. place, it would be simply delightful in 
itself; in the second place, we could know all 
about them; in the third place, we could get 

~ acquainted with the Jepsons. Mrs. Merton 
is one of their pets, and of course we would 
be included in the invitations. Or you and 
the girls could go elsewhere, and I could go 
there.” 

“Miss Purcell would see the house burnt 
before she would have you there,” the 
mother said. 

“ We need not ask her,” the daughter said, 
eagerly. “I could go down and tease the 
housekeeper, and get in before she could hear 
from England. Then, once there, they could 
not in decency send me off without sending 
the others too.” 

“T could not have the face,” Mrs. Chase 
said, hesitatingly. 

“TI have face for anything,” said Miss 
Zsabel, with perfect truth. “I will go down 
there right away.” : 

The young lady was as good as her word. 
She went down to Yorkville and took Miss 
Barton by storm. She praised, and flattered, 
and begged; she represented that her dear 
friend Mrs. Merton was dying to have her 
eome, and that she herself had fallen so 
violently in love with Miss Yorke from seeing 
her once, that only to spend a few weeks in 
the house that was hers would be happiness 
enongh. 
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She flattered so dexterously, that, before she 
knew what she was about, Martha Barton 
said that she would be pleased to take her if 
she could, and would write, asking Miss 
Edith’s permission. 

“She will never consent!” exclaimed Miss 
Boardman, when she learned the meaning of 
this visit. “If she would, Miss Purcell would 
not let her. Mrs. Merton is not an intimate 
friend of the Chases, though she is an old 
acquaintance, and I doubt if she has the least 
desire for Miss Chase’s company here.” 

This altered the face of affairs. The house- 
keeper made up her mind to let the matter 
drop, and say nothing to her mistress about 
it. “I can say, if she writes, that 1 have not 
heard from Miss Yorke,” Martha said, con- 
templating a little finesse. 

She did not know Miss Isabel Chase. In 
less than a fortnight cafe a beautiful little 
note from that young lady. She was quite 
unwell, and the physician recommended 
country air without delay. She knew that 
Miss Barton could not have heard from Miss 
Yorke so soon, but, under the circumstances, 
she had taken the liberty to pack her trunk 
to come down there a few weeks. If Miss 
Yorke should write that she could not have 
her there, why, she could go away. Miss 
Barton might expect her the next morning. 

Miss Barton could scarcely believe her own 
eyes when she read this audacious announce- 
ment. “Jast as if we kept a hotel!” she 


gasped. 

“Just like her!’ was Miss Boardman’s 
comment. 

“But I wont have her!” said the other, in 
a determined tone. 

“She will stay,” said Miss Boardman. 

And stay she did. First Miss Chase sank 
exhausted in reaching the house. It would 
be inhuman to say anything against her rest 
ing herself. Then, as soon as she was able 
to speak, the young lady was so grateful to 
the housekeeper for letting her come that 
poor Martha was confounded, and wondered 
if she had not, in some way, without being 
conscious of it, invited this guest. Miss 
Chase, moreover, never mentioned money, 
but spoke entirely of the favor of being per- 
mitted to come. She uext explained that 
mamma was looking out a place among the 
mountains, and if Miss Yorke should con- 
clude not to let her stay there, she could join 
mamma and the girls. 

The upshot of the matter was that Martha 
did not see how she could turn the young 
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lady out, since, after all, she only wanted to 
stay a few weeks. 

“f{ don’t believe I need write to Miss 
Yorke,” she said to Miss Boardman. “Miss 
Chase will be gone before an answer 
comes.” 

“She will stay here till she is turned out,” 
said the companion, vehemently. “You 
may do as you like about writing; but I shall 
write to Miss Purcell this very day.” 

“The house doesn’t belong to Miss 
Purcell,” said Miss Barton, stiffly. 

Miss Boardman humbled herself immedi- 
ately. In her excitement she had gone too 
far. The thought of that handsome, fasci- 
nating woman in the same house with Mr. 
Aylier made her heart sick. Already she 
found it hard enough to win any attention 
beyond mere civility from the minister; what 
could she hope for if Isabel Chase should be 
forever in the way, with her beauty and her 
boldness, that looked so like innocence? The 
poor spinster’s soul was up in arms. In spite 
of her first gloomy anticipations, she had 
spent a peaceful and happy winter, and was 
in no sort of hurry for Miss Purcell to return 
with her sharp tongue and impatient ways. 
Now to have it all broken up, and by the 
person whom most she disliked, was too 
hard. I’m afraid the poor woman went to 
sleep that night with red eyes, though Miss 
Chase had shown no signs of haste in com- 
mencing her depredations on the hearts of 
the men in the house, having kept her room, 
and had a cup of tea sent up to her. 

The next day a letter went up to town 
from the young lady. “ Veni, vidi, vici!” she 
wrote, in a triumphant scrawl. “Now send 
Mr. Freeman down here as soon as you can. 
Boardman is in agonies, and makes herself 
cross-eyed watching me and the minister at 
the same time. I have commenced battering 
her with kindness, but, unfortunately, I have 

fired so many little arrows at her in times 
past, that she is suspicious. However, I shall 
succeed. I have complimented her improved 
looks, and said that country air must be 
beneficial, and that I hoped I might grow as 
much younger as she has, I also hinted a 
little jest about the minister, and then boldly 
assured her that she need fear no interfer- 
ence on my part. If she withdraws her 
hostility, I will let him alone for a time; but 
if she makes herself disagreeable, then I will 
harrow her soul by making eyes at him and 
asking him to teach me theology. Send down 
my white dresses as soon as they are done 
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up, and don’t put anything else in the trunk. 

Above all, send Mr. Freeman down here.” 

At first Mr. Freeman resolved that he 
would not be sent down to Yorkeville, though 
the temptation was great. He had heard for 
a long time no particulars of the doings and 
plans of the travellers, and had no means of 
learning directly, save by going to Yorkeville ; 
but he did not like the look of following Miss 
Isabel. 

“If you should happen to be going that 
way, I would like to send a little package to 
Belle ;” that was the way Mrs. Chase sent 
him. “She left a pink coral set to be mended, 
and I don’t quite like to trust it to the 
express.” 

Mr. Freeman resisted some time; then 
there came a languid, melting July; every- 
body was out of town who could get out; the 
Chases were just off for the mountains, and 
he really needed a little trip to freshen him 
up. So he put the pink coral set in his 
pocket, and took the cars down to Yorkeville, 
arriving there at evening. The next morn- 
ing he went up to the great house on the 
hill. 

Martha received him in a very peculiar 
manner, a doubtful medium that hovered 
between cordiality and coldness, seeming 
glad one minute, and angry the next. “Miss 
Chase was walking down the lawn towards 
the river,” she said. “Would he go down to 
meet her? or should she send a message ?” 

“ Neither,” the gentleman said, glad of this 
opportunity. He had brought Miss Chase a 
little package from her mother, and would 
wait a few minutes to see if she did not 
come in. 

The truth was that Miss Isabel, having 
received notice from home, and being morally 
certain that Mr. Freeman would call on her 
that morning, had donned one of her pret- 
tiest white dresses and gone out, in order to 
be found like a nymph among the trees. She 
knew that she would make a beautiful picture 
out there in the green, and she had no doubt 
that he would seek her. 

Meantime her treacherous swain was 
closely questioning Martha about her young 
mistress, and trying to elicit some information 
from her confused and unwilling replies. She 
thought that Miss Yorke would come home 
before the fall, she said. She believed she 
was well. Further than that, he could find 
out nothing; and since Miss Chase persisted 
in being a nymph, and being found among 
the trees or nowhere, the gentleman pres 
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ently took leave in some ill-nature, leaving 


the pink corals in Martha’s hands. 
“How he does love her!” thought the 


_ housekeeper, looking smilingly after him. 


“He cares nothing for Miss Chase. And 


_wont she be in a pet when she comes back 


and finds that he wouldn’t take pains to find 
her after she had taken such pains to go out 
to get found!” 

In a few minutes Miss Chase came in in 


something nearer a rage than a pet, having 


seen Mr, Freeman’s departure. 
“Why didn’t you tell him where I was?” 


_ she demanded, rudely, snatching the package 


the housekeeper offered her. 
“I did tell him, but he didn’t care about 


going out, and he wouldn't let me send,” 


Martha replied, giving as good as she got. 
“He must have been in great haste!” the 
young lady said, angrily. “Where was he 
going?” 
“He was going to Mrs. Jepson’s,” the 


housekeeper replied, looking at the angry 


and arrogant beauty with a cold and steady 
gaze. “ He was in no great haste that I know 
of. He was here fifteen minutes or more.” 
“So ! cried Miss Chase, flushing a 
little. “You might have sent forme. What 


iu the world was he talking about?” 
“0, he was asking about Miss Yorke,” said 


the housekeeper, carelessly, turning to go 
about her business. 

Isabel Chase looked with flashing eyes after 
the woman till she was out of sight. “So she 
is in the business!” she muttered. “She 


thinks I care, and she is setting that pale-face 
against me.- 0, I would like to burn the 


house down about her ears!” 

She drew her crisp, rustling dress of snowy 
lawn about her, and stepping from a long 
window into the garden, walked to and fro 
there in sight of the hotel, laying her plans. 
He was of the Jepsons’ party, then, with 
which she had little to do. They were, or 
affected to be, intellectual, and she was 
fashionable. In their circle, a mere country 
schoolmistress, who could say the Greek 
alphabet and construe a verse of Latin would 


be of more consequence than the richest 


merely rich lady, or the most fashionable 


merely fashionable lady in the land. Miss 
_Chase had been politely treated by them, but 
no more, and for her more intimate asso- 
,ciates had been forced to depend on Margrave 
Avenue. 


Her promenade having become tedious, 


‘she went into the house and up stairs. Miss 
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Boardman had gone in town to open and air 
Miss Purcell’s house, as she did once a 
month, so there was no one to torment. 
Mrs. Merton was off on some expedition in 
search of ferns and mosses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parkhurst were simply a stupid old couple, 
and Mr. Aylier was in his study. She would 
go down and show her pretty dress to him, 
since there was no one else to see it. He 
had not come to breakfast with them, and 
she could inquire after his health. 


As she paused a moment before tapping at 
his door, she heard voices inside, or rather 
she heard Mr. Aylier talking to some one, 
and in return heard a soft murmur that 
might be a woman's voice. Who in the 


world was there? It could be no one but 
that stupid Mrs. Parkhurst, who was always 


asking something about her soul. Bah! 

Miss Chase was about turning away with- 
out knocking, when the door of the study 
was hastily opened, and Mr. Aylier appeared 


within it, bat Mr, Aylier as she had never 
seen him before, His face was flushed and 


smiling, his eyes bright, his whole manner 
full of joyful excitement. 

He started on seeing her, and almost shut 
the door in her face, then immediately 
opened it again and apologized, but did not 


invite her in. 


“Did you knock? Did you wish to see 
me?” he asked, confusedly. 

“TI was about to knock when I heard you 
speak, and concluded that you were engaged,” 
she said, coldly, highly displeased at his in- 


hospitable appearance. For not only he did 
not invite her in, but he stood with the door 


in his hand, as though to prevent her 
entrance. 

He looked at her smilingly, she thought, 
admiringly, as she went away, but did not 
offer to detain her. 

“I wont speak to him for a week,” she 
resolved; “and he shall see that it is quite 
different with me silent at the table. There 
wouldn’t be a word worth hearing if I didn’t 
talk. Mrs. Merton talks only of ologies and 
Mrs. Jepson.” 

Miss Chase banged the door of the sitting- 


room as she went into it, going in, indeed, for 


that purpose, and after looking through one 
of the windows a minute, pushed a book oft 
the table and left it lying on the floor, then 
went out and banged the door again. It was 
some relief. 


Let not the reader be too hard upon her. 
A handsome woman without an admirer {s 
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like a queen without a kingdom, like a fish 
out of water, like any uncomfortable and 
misplaced object, and she cannot be expected 
to display a sublime philosophy under the 
deprivation any more than other people do 
under their afflictions. Everything had gone 
wrong with her that day, from the moment 
when she was awakened by the tantalizing 
and insulting song of a mosquito, that had 
left a red blotch on the side of her white 
chin where he had taken an early breakfast, 
to the shutting of Mr. Aylier’s door in her 
face. 


She went up stairs again, not that she 
wished to go there, but because she wanted 
to move. “If they didn’t shut their old 


house up 0, one might have a little amuse- 


ment,” she muttered. And even as she 
spoke, glancing towards the forbidden doors 
at the right, as she went up stairs, she saw 
one standing half open. 

“I suppose Martha is airing their worm- 


eaten tapestries,” she muttered, triumphantly, 


“T have a great mind to go in.” 

She did not go in, however, but, her own 
room being opposite, she set her door open, 
and waited to see who was about. There 
seemed to be no one. She heard no one. 


Martha’s voice came to her from the back 


garden, and neither of the two servants who 
assisted the housekeeper had any business 
up here. 

“ Why should I be afraid?” she exclaimed, 


recklessly. “I suppose they have no dead 
men’s bones hidden there, I can look in, 


at least. I don’t suppose there is any 
impropriety.” 

But though she did not suppose there was 
any impropriety in her getting a peep into 
the closed rooms, Miss Chase took care to get 
it as privately as possible. She left her own 
door open to have a place of speedy retreat, 
and crossed the hall on tiptoe, glancing in all 
directions. The upper corridors were de- 
serted; there was no sign of any one in the 
lower hall, or on the stairs,or in the room 
she was approaching.’ She reached the 
threshold, caught a glimpse of open windows, 
from which draperies of purple silk were 


drawn back to admit all the light and air, of 
superb carved bedstead and bureau, and a 
velvet carpet that was a bed of violets; but 
as she bent forward to get a better view of 
the room, the door came to with a bang in 


her face, which for 4 moment blinded her. 
She reeled back, and quickly regained her 


chamber. 


“What shall I do if I am marked?” she 
thought, in a fever of distress and ‘anger, 
bathing her face with rose-water, and looking 
closely for any sign of a bruise. Fortunately 
there was none except at the edge of the 
forehead, where the hair would cover it. “It 
never rains but it pours,” she said. “I’m 
glad no one found me there, though. Of 
course it was the draught shut the door. I 
wouldn’t have them think that I have any 


curiosity to see their wonderful, mysterious 
rooms after old Martha’s mulishness.” 

Miss Chase had, early in her visit, expressed 
to the housekeeper her desire to see the whole 
house, and had been told that Miss Yorke 
locked the rooms when she went away, a 


sufficiently plain refusal, since it was well 


known that Martha aired them every month. 

Miss Chase was slightly superstitious, as all 
persons are likely to be when they are anx- 
iously awaiting eveuts in which they have 


much at stake. Since the day seemed de- 
termined to be unlucky, she thought it better 


to be on the safe side, and avoid great troubles 
by shutting herself up in her room. “I will 
be sick,” she thought, as she locked her door, 
closed the blinds, and seated herself to sulk 
and wonder where Mr. Freeman was, and if 


he meant to content himself with the call he 


had made, 

“He is mean and ungrateful, after all the 
politeness he has received at our house!” she 
thought, resentfully. 

By a singular coincidence, Mr. Freeman 
was at that moment entertaining precisely 


the same thought. He had always been 
cordially received by the Chases, and had 
spent many pleasant hours in their society, 
and it certainly would have looked better if 
he had taken pains to see the young lady 
that morning. “1 will go up this evening,” 
he thought, to quiet his conscience. Then, 
as his disposition was a generous one, and he 
was ashamed of being a little cowardly, as he 
had to own he had been, he straightened 
himself and made a declaration of indepen- 
dence. “Why should I care if people choose 
to call me a lover of hers, so long as 1 know 


aud she knows that I am not. It isn’t her 


fault, and I need not treat her coldly on 
account of the babbling of mischief-makers. 
I will certainly go to see her this evening, 
and not be afraid to act as a friend.” 

“You can’t do better than to remain in 


Yorkeville a few weeks,” Mrs, Jepson said 


to him. This little aside of his had been 
while she was talking to somebody else. 


“Mrs. Brainard takes a few boarders, and it 
is a charming place; everything orderly, a 
good table and gay company. It will be so 


much more homelike than Margrave House. 
We have some very pleasant projects for this 
month. Will you stay?” 


“TI am willing to be persuaded,” the gen- 
tleman answered, smilingly. “There are 


obstacles; but I will give you leave to 
demolish them if you can. In the first place, 
has Mrs. Brainard a y ?” 

“She has two,” the lady said. “She has 
been keeping them for friends of mine, and 
they could not come. I will send right down 


to engage your room.” 

“The state of the country—” he began; 
but she interrupted, laughingly: 

“The country can exist four weeks with- 
out you, Mr. Freeman. Besides, you can 
make speeches here, and you can excite our 
enthusiasm, and keep us making lint and 
bandages, and discourage extravagance in 
dress, by paying the greatest attention to 
those ladies who wear chintz and eschew 
ruffies, and you can at least tiy to get our 
home guard up to the piteh of going off 
where their services are needed. Besides, 
there’s a telegraph line between you and the 
city, and six trains a day, if you should be 
wanted there. Only two hours’ ride, if any 
call should come. Almost anything can wait 
two hours.” 

When a man is willing to be persuaded, 
and a woman is desirous to persuade him, 
there can be little doubt as to the result. 
Mr. Freeman concluded to remain in Yorke- 
ville a few weeks, and rest from cares of state. 
Then, having received congratulations on his 
resolution, and made in ten minutes at least 
a score of engagements, he started to call 
on Miss Chase. 

Perhaps the charming cordiality of the 
Jepsons had made him feel more gently 
disposed towards the whole human species; 
or it may be that the wide, white, summer 
moonlight and the dewy, fragrant air soft- 
ened his heart; for whatever reason, he felt 
very kind and pitiful towards Miss Isabel 
Chase as he went up the avenue towards the 
great house to see her. Possibly he pitied 
her a little because he fancied that, while she 
might take his visit as a proof of regard, he 
really cared little to see her, and would not 
have come but that he must. 

He paused at the lower gate, and, leaning 
on it, looked up to the house. Whatever 
signs of decay the day might show there, the 


moonlight covered with a mantle of beauty. 
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The emerald slope of the lawn was a silver 
wash of dew, and glimmered as though a pale, 


soft fire crept over the grass. The trees stood 
in their carpets of shadow, and hushed them- 
selves as if conscious of the sleeping birds 
within their rich, dusky bosoms. The trailing 
vines that hung from trellis to trellis swung 


slumbrously, as though rocking some gentle 


breather in their verdant hammocks. It was 
an enchanted domain; but where was the 
queen who should have been there to flit 
down silently through the shade and the 
sheen, and Jook up into his face with her 


violet, wistful eyes, and put in his her slender, 


chilly hand, with a look and touch which 
should reward him for the pain of many a 
vain longing? Had he done well in being 
so easily daunted? Might he not better have 
laid his heart at her feet in the first, not 
hoping to see her take it up then, but leaving 
it there that she might never forget it, that, 
in the end, since she could not step save on 
that, she should lift it and make it her own? 
Why had he allowed her to go thinking it 
possible that he could ever love any other? 
It were a manlier way, surely, not to wait till 
he should be accepted before he offered. 

“She was only rebuking my pride and 
presumption,” he thought. “It was not a 
real coldness, but self-control. When her 
heart spoke, it was quite otherwise. I will 
remember only what was involuntary. That 
last mute farewell after the coldly spoken 
word. Can I forget it?” 

He started from his reverie, remembering 
where he was, and why he was there, as he 
saw a woman gliding swiftly beneath the 
trees not far away. At first he thought that 
she was coming towards him; but she 
changed her intention and returned towards 
the house, not by the garden avenue, but 
taking a path that led among shrubberies to 
the river wing. 

“It must be Isabel,” he thought; “and she 
is all alone.” 

He went slowly up the walk, glancing about 
to see if Miss Chase would appear to him 
there. By some inconsistency of the human 
heart which we cannot explain, and which 
often impels us to do in one hour what the 
hour before we were sure we never should 
be willing to do, Mr. Freeman hoped that he 
might find her, and would far rather have 
taken a moonlight stroll with her alone than 
make the ceremonious call he came to make. 

As he drew near the house, he heard a 
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low-voiced, fitful singing, that seemed to 
come from a little veranda on the river side, 


He knew Belle Chase’s voice, and her pretty 


way of humming in that fitful way, and 
occasionally letting out a line of a song. Now 
as he drew nearer, lured and led by the thread 
of melody which had flung its frail lasso to 
entangle his steps, he caught the words: 


“Where the bee sucks, there lurk J, 


In the cowslip’s bell I lie,” 


an elfish little melody, breaking out audibly 
thus, then fading to a hum; and with the 
hum he heard a light footfall as the singer 


paced the veranda. 
He smiled involuntarily, Had the song 


been a sentimental one, he might have 
shrunk a little; but she seemed in a merry 
mood, which he need not fear. 

“Is it Ariel, Puck, or Titania?” he asked, 
meeting her at the end of the veranda, parting 
the vines to look, 


She started as though surprised, then 
laughed lightly and came towards him, 
stepping out of the shadow into the moon- 
light, that seemed to sparkle when it touched 
her. If she had been the person he saw on 
the lawn, she must have dropped her dun- 
colored mantle, for she was dressed in white 
now. 

“T am glad you are come, for I was getting 
bewitched,” she said, just touching his hand 
with her slight, firm finger-tips. “The moon- 
light and the place go to my brain. Did you 
know that every nook and cranny of these 
grounds and of the house is haunted? The 
ghosts of all those old opium-eating Yorkes 
still cling here. You can see them sometimes 
in the shape of mists, or smokes. The house 
is steeped through with their fancies. No- 
body is the same after staying here awhile. 
I feel an unaccountable longing for hasheesh.” 

“T think you must have imbibed it already,” 
he said, when her swift, airy speech ceasing 
gave him a chance to speak. “You look 
bewitched. Confess now that you are under 
the influence of the drug.” 

She only laughed and moved a little back, 
seeming to float, so light and graceful was 
her motion. He followed her, wondering at 
and captivated by her strange mood, yet half 
vexed with it. He had never seen her so 
spirituelle, or with such a luring chilliness 
about her. Usually it had been his role to 
withdraw and hers to follow. 

She drew back towards the upper end of 
the veranda, where a short space was fenced 
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off by vines that had caught along across the 
roof from the last pillar but one, and grown 


and woven so that, to reach that further nook 


of the veranda, one must step off the plat- 
form, or tear the green curtain of leaf and 
tendril. 

“You can go into the house if you want 
to,” she said, stopping at this barrier; “ but 


you will see no one, Mr, Aylier is in some 


sort of maze or other, cogitating upon a 
sermon, I suppose. When he is preparing a 
sermon, he is demented. He walks his room, 
laughs and talks to invisible personages, bangs 
doors in people’s faces, and forgets to come to 
dinner. At such times he drinks green tea 
in Johnsonian quantities. He is in that state 
now; but you can beard him in his den, if 
you like. I haven’t approached him since 
this morning, when he broke my nose by 
pushing his door against it, then stood look- 
ing smilingly after me, without offering the 
slightest apology. Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst 
are in their own room, she writing, he read- 
ing Old Mortality for the nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-ninth time. I dare say that you would 
find them half asleep, and they would wish 
that you had let them remain so; but you 
can try. Mrs. Merton is coloring her hair 
and eyebrows for to-morrow, and, though 
there should be an earthquake, she would 
not come forth. There is left but Martha, 
who, like her namesake, is careful and 
troubled abéut many things. But I have no 
doubt that she would gladly put aside her 
pots and pans to have a chat with you.” 

Mr. Freeman reddened visibly in the moon- 
light at this hit at his morning conversation 
with the housekeeper. 

“Let us go and find her,” the lady said, 
stepping off the veranda. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed, vexed, yet amused. 
“T want to see no one but you. Sit here and 
talk to me, or let me look at you in silence.” 

Even while he spoke, the gentleman hated 
himself for the lover-like tone he assumed; 
but his self-hatred was not deep enough for a 
sincere contrition. She was beautiful and 
piquant; he was lonely, and longing for 
another woman whom he could not have 
now, nor for many a weary month, and he 
wanted the solace of her presence. One 
suffering greatly from thirst will drink even 
impure water; and this man, his longing for 
the one deep love of his heart denied, was 
fain to amuse himself with a flirtation. The 
only excuse I bave for him is that it is his first 


transgression. 
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' An oaken bench stood against the house- 
wall at this end of the veranda, and on that 
he seated his companion, taking his own 
place on the veranda step in front of her, and 
looking up into her face with admiring-eyes. 
Had she shown confusion or any conscious- 
ness, he would have chilled; but she seemed 
so entirely aware that it was only a pretence 
pour passer le temps, that he was quite thrown 
off his guard. He was piqued by her unusual 
insensibility, and lost sight of his prudence 
in the desire to see those cold, bright eyes 
droop once, and that pale cheek suffuse. 

But the more he talked sentiment, the 
more lightly she tossed aside the trembling 
point of the soft-feathered arrow, and the 
more deliciously provocative she became. 

' “You are only a marble semblance of Belle 

Chase!” he exclaimed, at length, out of all 
patience. “She is not here. I should have 
suspected you from the song I found you 
singing. Isabel Chase could never have 
laughed on such a night as this, which is 
meant rather for tears, or for silence. How 
ean a woman who has a heart laugh in this 
solemn glory of moonlight ?” 

“Perhaps I have no heart! Perhaps I 
have not!” she said, in a low, breathless tone 
that was full of pain and passion, all the 
lightness dropped, as when a rose lets fall all 
its petals, and you see the thorn alone. 

The change was so sudden and total that 
he was taken by surprise. ? 

“Isabel!” he exclaimed, leaning slightly 
towards her. 

She hid her face in her hands, and seemed 
to be trembling with sobs. 

“Dear Isabel, forgive me!” he said, ten- 
derly, his heart smiting him for his cruelty. 
For what had she done? And what right 
had he to expect that she would be ready to 
play at sentiment because he chose to do so? 
“I was but jesting, you know. I would not 
wound you for the world.” 

As he bent nearer to take her hand, what 
drew his eyes to the vine-curtain at. their 
right? There had been no sound, yet he 
looked there as if he had been spoken to; 
and as he looked, the tender words he would 
have uttered died upon his lips, and his heart 
leaped violently, then seemed to stop. 

There for one instant, looking through a 
rift in the vine-drapery, with reproachful, 
piercing eyes fixed on him, with face white 
and cold, looking as that of a ghost, was 
Edith Yorke, or her apparition! It looked 
one instant, then seemed to melt away. 


“ What is the matter?” asked Isabel Chase, 
as he started up with an exclamation and 
stepped from the veranda. 

“ Was there any one here? Did you hear 
or see any one?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“I don’t think that there is any person 
here but ourselves,” she said, rather sharply, 
angry at such an interruption at such a 
moment, and half suspecting him of having 
feigned it. 

“There was surely some one at the other 
side of the vines,” he persisted, going to look. 
But there was no sign of any one there. 

“One of the ghosts, probably,’ the young 
lady said, shrugging her shoulders. “How 
chilly it is for July! I must goin. Did you 
feel a cold breath? That is part of the 
programme, you know.” 

She flung her gathered draperies behind 
her, and swept angrily up the veranda, step- 
ping out into the path that led to the portico. 
Two women were going down the walk 
towards the gate. 

“Martha and Jane,” Miss Chase thought, 
sweeping on towards the door without 
noticing the gentleman beside her. 

“] will bid you good-night now,” he said, 
as they reached the steps. 

“You are going?” In spite of herself her 
disappointment showed in her voice. She 
had expected him to go in and insist ona 
reconciliation. 

“ Yes, good-night,” he said, absently. And 
waiting for no more, he hurried away and left 
her puzzled whether to be delighted or 
miserable. His face was pale, she saw; but 
why? Was it with pain at ber rebuff? or 
was he ashamed of having been overheard 
calling her dear Isabel ? 

“Could he really have seen or heard any 
one out there?” she wondered, looking after 
him as he hurried down the walk. “I'll see 
‘if there was any one eavesdropping.” 

She descended the steps again, and walked 
swiftly back to the veranda, searching eager- 
ly. If she had seen track of any one, it would 
have fared hard with the intruder as far as 
talk went; for Miss Isabel had a tongue of 
her own, and her anger and disappointment 
were just now very bitter. But there was no 
sign of a step having been there that night, 
save hers and Mr. Freeman’s. 

“Tt was.a pretence of his,” she muttered. 
“He went further than he meant, and had 
no escape but a ruse. O,I could hate him!” 

Meantime, Mr. Freeman having reached 
the gate, forgot his haste. Some powerful 
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attraction held him to the place. He turned, 
and once more that night stood looking up 
to Yorke House; but not now with a lover's 
tender longing. Every nerve in his body was 
quivering with excitement, that grew while 
he thought on the cause of it. That face, 
what meant it? It could not have been the 
offspring of his imagination, for at the mo- 
ment he had not been thinking of Edith; 
neither could he have mistaken any other 
face for hers; for on that opening in the vines 
where he had seen her, the moon shone fully. 
He remembered now that he had noted even 
the soft shade of her eyelashes, and that her 
blue eyes looked purple-black in the night. 
Few times as he had seen her, he had got by 
heart that pure, sweet face, and he could 
never have mistaken another for it. 

A feeling of awe and fear began to steal 
over him. He was not superstitious, nor 
given to believe in strange things; but he 
was too well-informed not to know that there 
are mysteries which all human wisdom is 
powerless to unravel. He had heard of per- 
sons, who, at the hour of their death have 


been seen at their homes far away, or at 
places frequented by their thoughts. Had 
anything happened to Edith? and was it 
indeed her spirit that he saw ? 

He gave an impatient shrug, and cast the 
fancy aside. Though the night was one that 
seemed to be made for wonders, and though 
the air seemed full of strange and subtile 
influences, he had too healthy a mind to be 
long enslaved by his imagination. 

“Tf it was not an optical illusion, it was 
Edith,” he said to himself; and with that 
possible and healthy thought, his heart gave 
a warm bound. If she was near him, what 
cared he for any coldness she ‘might show? 
In that instant he loved her so that it seemed 
his love must win her without love of hers. 
It was enough for both. 

He started at sound of a step behind him, 
and hastily withdrew to the shadow of a tree. 

As he stood there, Martha came alone up 
the avenue, walked hastily past him, seeing, 
but apparently not knowing him, and hurried 
up the path to the house. “Who'was with 
Martha when she went out?” he thought. 


ACQUITTED. 


Ah, well! and so you're married, Ruth; 
The knot I know’s past breaking; 
But then I did love you so dear, 
This heart will have its aching. 


Yor when heart-chords cling tight, it is 
A cruel blow that shakes them; 

You must forgive them, that they feel 
The agony that breaks them, 


And that was a harsh wound you gave, 
You saw the strong man stagger; 

May God forgive you, that you used 
The mask, and then the dagger. 


It will go hard with me at first, 
My love is slow in wasting; 
My lips will wander for a lip 


My limbs will clasp an airy form, 
And meet with empty greeting, 
While on another breast than mine 

Your own is hotly beating. 


It might have been, ’tis over now, 
But 'tis hard work forgetting; 

You were a precious jewel, Ruth, 
But you’ve found a sorry setting. 


And may you never waken, Ruth, 
To find, some dismal day, 

How worthless was the heart you kept, 
To the heart you threw away. 


Farewell! your head is pillowed far 
From where my own is burning; 

But in your breast my heart beats still, 
And it knows no returning. Tre. 
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Miss Lemont opened the parlor door with- 
out stopping to knock. A fateful door to her, 
though she did not know it. 

Was it not the most natural thing in the 
world that she should walk from the hotel, a 
quarter of a mile further up the beach, to 
this pleasant old farmhouse where the Weirs 
were spending the summer, when Grace 
Weir bad been for years her dearest friend ? 

And is there any reason to suppose that 
she expected to meet, as she did, Colonel 
Everard Gilbert, though he was Mrs. Weir’s 
favorite nephew and had been expected to 
join her there some time in the course of the 
summer ? 

Miss Lemont had heard of him, undoubt- 
edly; heard his praises enthusiastically 
sounded by the whole family, and saw his 
photograph in Grace’s album. It is just 
possible that she may have caught a glimpse 
of the colonel’s handsome face in the stage, 
as it passed the hotel on the previous after- 
noon, and so planned that morning call with 
direct reference to him. For certainly no 
young woman cauild be expected to be obliv- 
ious of the attractions of so distinguished a 
military hero as Colonel Gilbert. Yet, if that 
had been the case she would have made a 
daintier, more stylish toilet, you think? 'That 
is because you do not know Miss Lemont. 

Close and careful study had, long ago, 
taught her what was most effective and most 
becoming to her, and that was not to be fine 
and finified in attire, to bedeck herself with 
ribbons, and laces, and jewelry, and all the 
newest and most barbarous fashions. That 
was well enough for pretty little Grace Weir, 
and the hundred and one flirting girls at the 
hotel; but severe simplicity was Miss Le- 
mont’s aim, and in attaining it she spent as 
much time and labor as ‘the gayest, most 
stylish of the young ladies did in their 
“ getting up.” 

That blue cloth cape that she wears, cover- 
ing her lithe, slender little figure almost 
entirely, is strangely becoming, you see, 
though rather coarse and heavy in material, 
and so plainly made, and though blue is a 
rather unsuitable color for a brunette so dark 
as Miss Lemont. 

The broad-brimmed, gipsey hat, with a 
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blue ribbon tied carelessly around it, is be- 
coming also, You see that Miss Lemont 
affects blue, and, seeing that, you may be sure 
that it is becoming to her as no other color 
is, for, as I said before, Miss Lemont has given 
careful attention to the subject and she 
knows. 

Under the broad-rimmed, gipsey hat Miss 
Lemont shows a face flushed by exercise and 
the healthful sea-breeze, clear, dark eyes that 
can droop timidly or sparkle mockingly as 
occasion requires, a straight, regular little 
nose that gives a certain grave expression to 
the face, a dimpled, daintily-moulded chin, . 
and a mouth too wide and not sufficiently 
curved for beauty. She is not, as I said, a 
slave to fashion, and she does not wear a 
waterfall. She wears her hair, “ her own and 
not another’s,” in a French twist at the back 
of her head, with a curiously-carved silver 
comb holding it in place—almost her only 
ornament. 

They had been talking of her just before 
she came in. 

“T should like to see the girl who broke 
Charley Armstrong’s heart,” the colonel had 
said, with his blue eyes flashing, and his 
brows knit. 

Charley Armstrong was one of the moths 
who had singed their wings in Miss Lemont’s 
candle, and being a feeble, faint-hearted moth, 
he had never been able to heal himself of his 
burns. He had been Colonel Gilbert's friend, 
and had thrown his life recklessly away in 
battle, in his sight. 

Mrs. Weir, listening, read the meaning in 
the colonel’s words and his angry yet 
regretful face. 

“I wish he might punish her as she de- 
serves, the heartless little flirt!” she said to 
herself. “But it is of no use for him to try; 
he is no match for Annie Lemont.” 

It was just then that Anne Lemont came 
in. Grace sprang to meet her friend, and 
Colonel Gilbert lifted his lazy length hastily 
from the sofa, and bent deferentially over the 
little hand that Miss Lemont held out to 
him at Mrs. Weir's presentation. Miss Le- 
mont was in an unusually gracious frame of 
mind that morning. 

“T have heard of you, Colonel Gilbert,” she 
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said, sweetly, smiling upon him from under 
her drooping lashes, 

“And Lof you, Miss Lemont,” responded 
the colonel, in a tone which Miss Lemont 
understood to be admiring, but in which Mrs. 
Weir heard a touch of bitterness. 

“Charley, poor fellow! was a greater fool, 
even, than I thought him,” Colonel Gilbert 
was saying to himself. “I expected to see a 
beauty, at least.” 

Miss Lemont, after one glance at the hand- 

e, haughty Saxon face, one sound of the 
deep, cool, skillfully-modulated voice, con- 
gratulated herself with delight on having 
found “a foeman worthy of her steel;” for 
the summer was on the wane, most of the 
guests at the hotel were departing, and all 
the “ little affairs” Miss Lemont had had on 
hand during her sojourn there were finished. 
Her score of moths had all fluttered off, most 
of them nota whit the worse for their singe- 
ing. But to keep at work luring others on 
was as much a necessity of Miss Lemont’s 
nature as to breathe. And here was one 
that it would be some honor and great sport 
to catch. So Miss Lemont congratulated 
herself heartily as she sat down by the win- 
dow, and bent her demure, innocent eyes 
mostly upon the floor while she talked. She 
had a sort of subtle intuition that taught her 
how to adapt herself to the person she wished 
to charm—a gift as rare as it is irresistible in 
its influence. 

In avery short time Colonel Everard Gil- 
bert had reversed his opinion in regard to her 
beauty; before she took her leave he had be- 
gun to look more charitably upon Charley 
Armstrong’s folly, 

The next night there was a hop at the 
hotel, the last one of the season. Miss Lemont 
was lovely ina white dress, festooned with 
clusters of vivid autumn leaves, and a 
cluster of the same in her smooth, dark hair, 
guiltless of “ crimps” or “ rats.” 

“Anne has such exquisite taste! She gets 
up such charming toilets out of such simple 
materials, and with so little thought! She 
hadn’t decided what she should wear last 
night, even, while I have been weeks planning 
my dress, and see what a dowdy I am beside 
her!” sighed poor Grace Weir, in Colonel 
Gilbert's ear, as they entered the room. 

Later in the evening Colonel Gilbert led 
Miss Lemont out onto the piazza. Strauss’s 
bewitching waltzes were thrilling the air, and 
the sea-breeze was blowing up cool and sweet, 
but Miss Lemont was weary of dancing, and 
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of the crowded rooms, and fain to accept his 
invitation to a promenade in the open air. 

For a long time they walked up and down in 
silence, Miss Lemont’s tiny hand resting on 
Colonel Gilbert’s arm, his eycs resting contin- 
ually on the shapely little head and the fair 
face, with drooping eyelids, beside him. 

Miss Lemont found the silence embar- 
rassing, at last, and made an effort to break it. 

“This has been a pleasant evening,” she 
said. 

“So pleasant that I could wish it might 
last forever,” responded the colonel, earnestly. 

“But it will not. The music is already 
beginning to lag—the musicians are weary— 
the dancers are flitting away, one by one, and 
the flowers are drooping. In another hour 
the pleasant evening will be nothing but a 
memory,” said Miss Lemont, pathetically. 

“Some memories, sad or sweet, welcome or 
unwelcome, last forever,” said the colonel, 
half-tenderly, half-bitterly. 

A sudden breeze fluttered a cluster of leaves 
out of Miss Lemont’s hair. She caught them 
as they fell. 

“And my poor leaves are faded—withered 
and curled up by the heat. But see how 
beautiful they are still!” said Miss Lemont, 
giving no heed to the colonel’s words, but 
laying two of the leaves on her palm and 
pausing when a blaze of light streamed from 
a window, 

“ This one as golden as if it had absorbed 
the whole summer’s sunshine, and this 
has surely steeped itself in a crimson sunset; 
and see this russet-brown one flecked with 
vivid, scarlet spots, like drops of blood! and 
Miss Lemont gave a little shiver, and dropped 
the spotted leaf. “So much like drops of 
blood!” she said. And she gathered all the 
leaves together, as if to toss them away, too, 
but Colonel Gilbert stayed her hand. 

“Give them to me—let me keep them as a 
token,” he pleaded. 

“A token—of what? That our friendship 
shall ‘fade as the leaf?’” said Miss ary 
half-laughing, half-serious. 

“No, but that it shall be a ponies as 
enduring as if written in blood!” answered 
the colonel, in the same tone, picking up the 
searlet-spotted leaf and adding it to the 
cluster. 

And Miss Lemont made no demur, but 
took a bit of scarlet ribbon from her throat 
and wound it about their stems, then. gave 
them back to him, with shy, downcast eyes, 
and blushtng rosily. 
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The weeks came and went, and still Miss 
Lemont lingered at the hotel, though her 
aunt and chaperone, Mrs. Maxwell, was im- 
patient to be gone, and still Colonel Gilbert 
lingered at the farmhouse, though he had 
announced on his arrival that business affairs 
would positively forbid his staying longer 
than a week. 

“T am really afraid,” said Mrs. Weir, to her 
daughter Grace, “that Anne Lemont is be- 
witching him as she does everybody else! 
He looks terribly in earnest for a person who 
is only playing at love-making. He meant to 
win her love without being caught himself, 
but I told him in the beginning that he was 
no match for her, and I am afraid he will find 
it true to his sorrow!” 

The hour of Colonel Gilbert’s triumph was 
rapidly drawing nigh. In every possible way, 
short of a direct avowal of affection, he had 
shown to Miss Lemont that he was another 
victim to her charms. And Miss Lemont 
had by no means discouraged his suit. Tobe 
sure she had the reputation of always luring 
on her victims in the same way, and Colonel 
Gilbert felt, now and then, a little humiliating 
doubt as to whether he were not deceiving 
himself in thinking she cared more for him 
than for the score of youths who had had 
their hopes cut down like a flower that 
summer. 

They went on a steamboat excursion on 
one of the clear moonlight October nights. 
There was dancing in the saloon, but Miss 
Lemont had stolen out onto the deck, alone, 
and, wrapped in her shawl, was watching pen- 
sively the line of white foam that the steamer 
left in its wake, and the blue waves dancing 
and glittering in the moonlight. A step 
sounded behind her and she turned to see, as 
she expected, Colonel Gilbert. 

“T have interrupted a pleasant dream, I 
fear,” he said, “but I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to follow you, knowing that I 
might not have another opportunity to bid 
you good-by.” 

In the moonlight he saw the flush that his 
step had brought to her cheek drift away and 
leave it very white. 

“You are going away?” she said, with a 
little tremor in her voice, and her eyes still 
drooping. Was she acting now, Colonel 
Gilbert wondered. 

“Yes, in the morning. I have stayed 
already longer than I ought. I am going to 
be married next month, and I must get my 
house ready for my bride.” 
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Charley Armstrong, if he could have wit- 
nessed the scene, would have known himself 
avenged. Miss Anne Lemont’s self-possession 
failed her, perhaps for the first time in her 
life. Her little white hands clenched them- 
selves convulsively together in her lap, and 
her very lips grew white. 

But there was no tone of triumph in the 
voice, no look of a conqueror on the face of 
Charley Armstrong’s avenger. He hesitated 
an instant, his face growing white as hers; 
then, with a sudden, irresistible impulse, he 
snatched both the hands that lay helplessly 
in her lap. 

“Anne—my darling!” he whispered, reck- 
less of everything in the rush of passionate 
feeling that swept over him. 

Miss Lemont came suddenly to herself at 
those words; she arose quickly, a flush of 
angry pride and shame dyeing her cheek. 

“And you are really going away? It gave 
me quite a shock to think that our pleasant 
party was to break up, and our delightful 
summer to come to an end so soon,” she said, 
her voice clear and sweet as ever, giving her 
flounces a little careless shake, preparatory to 
returning to the saloon. “I wish you were 
not going so soon! but of course one must 
not seek to detain an expectant bridegroom. 
Let us go back. I must have one more dance 
before we reach the Point.” 

Colonel Gilbert offered her his arm without 
a word. She kept up her careless air and 
talk, but the hand that lay on the colonel’s 
arm trembled. 

Mr. Earlston, a young gentleman who had 
come down to the Point for a week’s shooting, 
and had prolonged the week to three, on 
Anne Lemont’s account, came forward to 
claim her hand for a dance promised early in 
the evening, and Colonel Gilbert joined some 
gentlemen at the further end of the saloon. 

When the dance was over Anne Lemont 
sat down with a sigh of relief, and despatched 
Mr. Earlston for a glass of water. She sat in 
the shadow of a curtain, and it was evident 
that the group of ladies who sat beside her 
did not know she was there, for they were 
talking of Anne Lemont. 

“You don’t think he would marry such a 
flirt as Anne Lemont?” one of them said. 
And Mrs. Weir’s voice replied : 

“No indeed! he has no idea of marrying 
her. He has been engaged for years, to his 
cousin, little Olive Perley. I will tell you 
how it is. Anne flirted desperately with a 
particular friend of his and broke his heart, 
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and Everard meant to revenge his friend by 
making her fall in love with himself. And 
I think from appearances that he has 
succeeded !” 

A light broke over Miss Lemont’s mind. 
She remembered now having heard Charley 
Armstrong speak of his friend Everard Gil- 
bert, though until now she had not thought 
of it. 

So that was it! He had meant to conquer 
her with her own weapons. Miss Lemont’s 
face grew scarlet to her forehead. Angry, 
wounded pride drove out, as she thought, the 
last vestige of her weakness. 

Never had Mr. Eariston found her so gay 
and gracious as on that evening. And he 
took heart of grace, and gave utterance to the 
words which he had been trying to find 
courage to say for the last fortnight. 

It was a very sore temptation to Anne Le- 
mont—this opportunity to show Colonel Gil- 
bert and those impertinent, gossiping women 
that he had failed, but she could not say yes 
at once. But she promised Mr. Earlston his 
answer on the next day, and in a manner 
that left him very hopeful of success. 

Though if he could have seen her that 
night, when the door was locked between her 
white face and all curious, prying eyes, he 
might not have been so sure of success in his 
suit. 

Through her closed blinds Anne Lemont 
watched for the stage the next morning, with 
a vague, half-hope that before he left Colonel 
Gilbert would come to her, to prove that that 
cruel, foolish thing they had said of him was 
false. But the stage passed and she saw his 
face, his eyes never glancing towards the 
hotel. 

Then the color flashed into Miss Lemont’s 
face. Pride, strong and unyielding, arose 
within her. She went down to the interview 
she had promised Mr. Earlston, and made 
him, as he averred, “the happiest of men.” 
The glittering circle that bound her finger 
might be, she thought, the “ first sad link” of 
a galling chain, but a chain that drew her 
away from all that she wished to forget. And 
pride would keep her heart from breaking, 
through everything. 

The Weirs had taken their departure on 
the same day with Colonel Gilbert, but Miss 


Lemont lingered still at the hotel and Mr. 


Earlston, of course, lingered also. It was less 
than a week after Colonel Gilbert’s departure 
that Miss Lemont, sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room, with her gaze wandering dreamily 
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seaward, saw his well-known form coming 
swiftly up the steps. She was inclined to 
think at first that it was a vision, for the 
stage had discontinued its daily trips ard the 
railroad station was six miles away. Buta 
second glance showed her a horse fastened 
before the hotel, whose rider had evidently 
just alighted for he was still heated and pant- 
ing. An urgent errand it must have been 
that had brought the colonel at such speed, 
thought Miss Lemont, with a sudden thrill 
she could hardly tell whether of joy or dread. 
But she had little time for thought, for in 
another moment Colonel Gilbert was at her 
side. 

She made an effort to give him a cool and 
careless greeting, but something in his eager, 
glowing face checked the words on her lips 
and made her flush and tremble. 

“You here, Colonel Gilbert?” she faltered, 
at last. 

“Yes, I am here—here to tell you that I 
am free from all that could ever keep me 
from you! Anne, you will not refuse to tell 
me with your lips what I read in your eyes 
that night?” 

If he could only have been a more humble 
wooer! If he had not “taken it for granted” 
in that lordly way! 

Miss Lemont rose to her feet, her eyes 
meeting his steadily, a little scornful look on 
her face. 

“IT don’t think I understand you. If you 
are trying to make love to me I must tell you 
that I have promised to marry Mr. Earlston, 

A crimson flush rose to Colonel Gilbert's 
forehead, He looked startled, bewildered for 
amoment. Then: 

“I have been a fool,” he said, slowly. 
“They told me you were a coquette and 
heartless, and I had good reason to believe it 
before I saw you. But your arts bewildered 
me and made me forget. Well,”—and the 
colonel turned towards the door,—“ you have 
the satisfaction—I suppose it is a satisfaction 
to you—of having added another victim to 
your list, but not of having broken another 
heart. Mine is made of sterner stuff than 
poor Charley Armstrong’s. I shall never kill 
myself for any woman.” And the colonel 
was gone, oblivious in his wrath of all forms 
of politeness, and waiting for no response to 
his rough words. 

If he had waited he would have got none 
from Anne Lemont. She stood there, with 
her face cold, and white, and haughty, and 
heard him through, but when the door had 
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closed behind him she sank into her chair, 
faint and trembling, and hid her face in her 
hands. Only a few moments she sat thus, 
when a noise outside of voices and hurrying 
footsteps aroused her. Two men were bring- 
ing into the house a helpless, prostrate form. 
The crowd that collected around it prevented 
her from seeing the face, but a quick thrill of 
fear shook her heart. They brought itin and 
laid it on the sofa beside her. One glance at 
the still face, with its closed eyes and pallid 
lips, and Miss Lemont sank down on her 
knees beside it with a low, shuddering cry. 

As they laid him down a little note-book 
dropped from the pocket of his coat, and out 
of it, down to Miss Lemont’s feet, fluttered, 
one after another, three or four dry, withered 
autumn leaves, now dyed crimson with real 
blood. 

One of the men who had brought him in 
was telling her how it happened. 

“He seemed to be in an awful hurry, was 
going like mad, and out at the turn of the 
road his horse got frightened at something, 
and shied and threw him over his head 
against a rock. I don’t think he’s dead, but 
the sharp edge of the rock must have struck 
him in the chest there.” 

Miss Lemont motioned the man silently 
away. Her tears were raining down upon 
the still, cold face, tender pleading words 
were falling upon the deaf ears. Miss Le- 
mont’s pride had taken to itself wings and 
flown away forever. Suddenly the colonel’s 
eyes unclosed, faintly and feebly. 

“I was wild, mad, wicked,” whispered Miss 
Lemont, with sobs between the words. 
“What you said was true, I did, I do love 
you! And it is I that have killed you;” and 
she hid her head on his breast, her form 
shaken with sobs. 

Such a gleam of triumph as lighted up the 
colonel’s eyes, but it softened into tenderness 
as he saw her drooping head. He raised his 
hand and lifted the prostrate head tenderly, 
looking into her eyes. The effort was too 
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much for his strength. His eyes closed again, 
and a deathly pallor settled upon his face. 

Miss Lemont sprang up and called for help. 
Turning she met Mr. Earlston’s gaze fixed 
steadily upon her. How much of the scene 
he had witnessed she could guess by the 
scorn and anger in his face. : 

But she stood by Colonel Gilbert’s side 
until he had revived a little and they had 
carried him up stairs, before she spoke to Mr. 
Earlston. Then she began a faltering expla- 
nation, trying to tell him all. But he stopped 
her abruptly: , 

“ You need not trouble yourself to explain, 
I have seen enough to know the truth.” 

Miss Lemont, silent, like a chidden child, 
yet meeting his angry gaze with clear, reso- 
lute eyes, slipped his ring off her finger and 
placed it in her hand. 

Days and weeks went by, in which Colonel 
Gilbert’s life hung by a thread, and Anne 
Lemont watched over him with a pale face 
and a heart divided between hope and fear. 
But there came a day when hope predom- 
inated; the colonel began to come back, 
though slowly, to life and strength. 

Six months later, in the first flush of spring, 
they were married. Mrs. Weir was at the re- 
ception, and with her the lady with whom 
she had held the conversation on board the 
steamboat. And Mrs. Colonel Gilbert, stand- 
ing by her husband’s side, heard her say: 

“It is so very strange that so sensible a 
man as Colonel Gilbert should dare to marry 
such a flirt! And I suppose he broke poor 
little Olive Perley’s heart to do it.” 

“O no,” responded Mrs. Weir, “Olive 
Perley never wanted to marry him. It was 
an arrangement between the two families. 
And I think this may be a happy marriage, 
for Anne seems to be entirely cured of 
flirting.” 

“Indeed! Very sudden, then.. I should 
like to know what cured her,” replied the lady. 

And Colonel Gilbert, hearing her also, 
looked down into his wife’s face and smiled. 
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Wuat a wild Irish girl was Isabella, 
daughter of Dermot, king of Leinster! Talk 
of Joan of Arc! a “ weird woman,” who dealt 
with “familiar spirits;” a shrunken, witch- 
like creature, who had armies in her own 
ghostly manner. Isabel was none of this; no 
votary of superstition, no born and crazy- 
brained prophetess. She knew, indeed, that 
St. Patrick had driven the snakes from Ire- 
land; that the blind and the demon-possessed 
were cursed by the relics of St. Bridget; but 
as she had bright eyes, and was possessed of 
no evil spirit, she troubled herself little with 
the intangible marvels of theology. Like 
Joan, she could have led armies, yet not by 
the same influences. She would have borrow- 
ed nothing; her own wild spirit would have 
controlled all. No senseless incantation 
would have rallied her soldiers; only the rich 
blood leaping to her face would have called 
them on. That face was sweetly beautiful. 
It had the clear complexion of this island 
people; a mouth inexpressibly tempting, and 
blue eyes, so dark in their azure, that one 
could imagine their deep hue stolen from the 
deepest recess of ocean. She hunted on tame- 
less horses. You have seen the picture of 
Turpin leaping Hornsby gate. So this 
daughter of a king leaped hedges and ditches, 
on her wild, violent steed. She struck the 
deer with an accuracy of aim that would have 
won for her the admiration of “ Robin Hood, 
Scarlet and John.” Thus much for Isabella 
Macmorrogh. 

Her father promised her in marriage to 
Richard, Earl of Strigul, whose surname of 
“Strongbow” expressed his stalwart power 
of limb. No knight in mail could withstand 
his charge; no archer draw the cloth-yard 
shaft with so strong an armashe. Youthful, 
and with a finely-moulded face, his knightly 
figure was irresistible to English dames. But 
he was an unscrupulous adventurer, little 
better than a robber chief. Dermot Mac- 
morrogh, a licentious man, having been driven 
from Ireland by his incensed vassals, hoped 
much from an alliance with “Strongbow.” 


He had forfeited the respect of his daughter, 
who remained still in Leinster. The wild 
people of that kingdom worshipped the 
princess; her love was sweet as morning; her 


gold was free; and her Amazonian 
won the admiration of chiefs who, like Vich 
Alpine, hesitated not to revenge insult with 
blood even in the palace halls of the king. 
Great was the indignation of Isabella and 
stormy the councils of the chiefs of Leinster, 
when they learned of this bargain with the 
Earl of Strigul. What if Dermot were her 
father? Had not his brutality taught her 
disgust? He, a wretch and libertine, to sell the 
white rose of Leinster’s royal hope to a vassal 
of Henry the Second! Then she imagined 
Henry, with the sprig of broom-corn in his 
hat (whence his surname of “ Plantagenet ”), 
and Strigul with his English bow, and 
thought how she would lead the Irish chiefs 
in battle, should the Norman pass the sea. 
Meanwhile there came to Leinster a Gallic 
knight, the Count of Avignon. He had 
heard of “Strongbow,” and lightly jested of 
his presumption. He himself was a man of 
admirable carriage and unusual strength. 
Two Irish nobles together engaged him in 
one of those rude wrestles peculiar to the 
courts of that day, and were at once over- 
thrown. No deer once roused could escape 
his arrow, and the “ bull’s-eye” of a target, so 
small as to be almost invisible, he pierced at 
every shot. Yet withal he had a winning 
gentleness, and was the last to speak of his 
own deeds. Insensibly he won upon Isabella’s 
sympathy—poor, worse than orphaned maid! 
She had rejected Desmond, Lord of Bally- 


‘ mone, for his ferocious temper; Rhoderic, 


Chief of Clare, for his hollow, unstable char- 
acter; and Patrick, Earl of Dublin, for his 
uncouth figure. But to this stranger French- 
man what had she to say? Time must de- 
velop all; but she would ride and shoot, and 
leap her fierce gray steed, sounding her wood- 
land bugle-as of old; he might love or he 
might not love. 

Once they were alone in the forest. Far 
off resounded the hunters’ horns. A stout 
buck started from cover, beside him a 
beautiful doe. 

“I will shoot with thee now, Sir Count,” 
said Isabella, “thou at the stately antlers, I 
at the doe by their side.” 

Instantly they levelled their shafts. 
“ Strongbow” himself would have exclaimed 


at the Frenchman’s skill. The distance was 
prodigious, yet his arrow struck the deer to 
the heart. 

“Vanquished, surely vanquished!” cried 
the Lady Isabella, in petulant yet merry 


tones, as her own shaft, falling short of the 
mark, struck in the green sward at the doe's 


side. “Thou art the better archer—a very 
‘Strongbow’ in thyself—the hateful name! 
—I will ride with thee, leap my gray with thy 
noble roan; I could not draw at once so hard 
and so truly. Yonder flies the doe; now for 
a trial of horsemanship among the morasses 
of this rude forest! Yonder stream I will 
leap with thee. Have a care, for itis wide and 
the doe herself plunges in to swim; she can- 
not o’erleap it.” 

They darted in chase of thedeer. Gallant- 
ly the lady’s steed leaped the chasm; but the 


rvan of her companion, though he struck 


hoofs beyond the stream, failed to maintain 
his feoting. Rearing, in a desperate effort 
to leap up the declivity, he fell backwards 
upon his rider. Count Avignon was so 
greatly injured that a month’s illness succeed- 


ed. It was during this calm, sad period that 


Isabella's sympathies went forth in earnest 
towards her late companion of the chase. 
She sighed for his free laughter, his easy 
converse; she missed his silver bugle and the 
neigh of his roan hunter. Her rides were 
shorter than usual, for an invisible influence 
drew the rein, and she felt a sense of relief 
from loneliness when her beautiful gray 
halted under the castle turrets. It was a 
feeling to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger, that drew her so softly yet so strong- 
ly from the forest to the hall. 

The convalescence of the Count of Avignon 
saw him the betrothed of Isabella, and once 
more the silver bugles in the forest drew re- 
sponse from happy hearts. Only the im- 
pending invasion of “Strongbow” dampened 
the Irish princess in her joy; yet her brave 
spirit found relief in high hopes from her 
people’s prowess, and from the anticipation 
that she herself would lead them... 

A week thus passed, when the princess 
gallopping in the chase at a distance from her 
companions, was seized by the Lord of 
Castlefern, who, aided by a score of vassals, 
conveyed her secretly from the forest, and 
with many an ostensible regret, confined her 
in his stronghold at a distance from the seat 
of Leinster's kings. Count Avignon, after a 
vain search, apprehensive of personal peril, 


departed next day, no one knew whither. 


* Strongbow.” 


Unavailing endeavors were made by her cap- 
tor to soften Isabella with regard to the pro- 
ject of Strigul and her father. The Count of 
Avignon was represented as a needy adven- 
turer whose once vast possessions had been 


seized by the French king, to whom he had 
proved traitorous; but though the lady's faith 


in him was shaken by almost positive evi- 
dence of his duplicity, she still retained her 
determined aversion to the plan of her father. 
It soon became apparent that Castlefern, 
strongly in the interest of King Dermot, would 
not suffer her release, nor permit his secret to 
be known. The Irish nobles idolized the 
princess, and her presence, he was aware, 
might prove fatal to the invaders. 
Meanwhile, the indignation of Isabella was 
in keeping with her impatient character. 
Her anxiety drove her almost to frenzy. 


“ What of ‘Strongbow ?’” she thought. “ May 


he not even now be ravaging the borders of 
Leinster? May not my cruel father be re- 
venging himself upon the subjects who so 
justly drove him from his throne? And I! 
where am I? inactive and in prison!” 


Her presentiments were true. “Strong- 


bow” was in Ireland with his almost invin- 
cible knights. The invasion resembled that 
of Mexico by Cortez, though its success was 
less complete; a hundred and fifty years saw 
the conflict waged between the rallied Irish 
and the champions of the “ English Pale,” ere 
the ultimate subjugation. But the successes 
at first were wonderful. It has been said or 
Robin Hood, that he had “a hundred tall 
men and good archers, upon whom four hun- 
dred, were they never so valiant, durst not 
give the onset—” a description entirely ap- 
plicable to the warriors of Strigul. Their 


. phalanx was impenetrable, its charges irre- 


sistible; and their wonderful archery confused 
and struck dismay to their enemies. All 
Leinster was ravaged—but where was Isa- 
bella the princess? Ulric, Lord of Castle- 
fern, had been slain by his countrymen as a 
traitor, before joining the invaders, and as 
they had received no intimation of his pro- 
ceedings with regard to her, they knew not 
where to seek for the young girl whose hand 


was to unite the dignities of Strigul with 
those of Macmorrogh. 

But anon the Irish rallied. Ten thousand 
strong, they opposed their wild ranks to 
Strigul, who advanced upon them with a 
thousand horse and foot. A furious battle 


succeeded, but the undisciplined ranks of Erin 
were broken by the steady valor of “Strong- 
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bow’s” followers. Rallying again and again, 
they took post upon hilltop or in forest, but 
allin vain. Scattered and driven before the 
steely knights, they saw the sun descend upon 
what seemed a total defeat. Suddenly they 


were startled as by an apparition—they could 
at first believe it none other—and clustered 


here and there with wild, fierce looks. A 
milk white steed gallopped upou the field; 
its rider lifting her silver helmet, revealed the 
beautiful face of Isabella. Often had the 
nobles of Leinster seen her thus mounted, 
theatrically wearing her silver casque, her 
rich armor, and her bow of yew, tipped with 
finely chased metal, and they recognized the 
picture of other days. p 

There and then the broken warriors rallied 
to the charge, but the battle was too far lost. 
Isabella herself spurred upon the centre of 


“ Strongbow’s” army, and with her wild band 


of horsemen, overthrew all in her way. But 
the two wings, sweeping victoriously around, 
enclosed her forlorn hope. Her arrow, drawn 
to the head, rang upon Strigul’s armor, and 
her battle-axe was already raised aloft, when 


her charger rearing, was overthrown and fell. 


Unconscious at first, she presently found 
herself a prisoner in the English camp, where 


I see it when too late. Ulric of Castlefern 
must have been in my father’s interest, and 
both were as ignorant as myself of the char- 
acter of my guest. Castiefern would have 
kept me till thy arrival, lest I should have 


been wedded to him who had imposed him- 
self upon me asa French count. But Ulric 


was slain ere he could inform thee of his pro- 
ceeding. I escaped from the castle to find my 
people broken and disheartened, else would I 
have triumphed over thee and thy knights. 
But prisoner as Iam, I defy thee. Thou art 
a wretched spy and traitor, and I scorn 
thee!” 

From his advantageous position, “Strong- 
bow” was not one to sue for grace. He 
simply presented the matter in the plainest 
light, showing the princess that utter ruin 
must now befall her in case of her persistence 


in refusing bis alliance, if indeed such alliance 


she could by any possibility escape. Isabella, 
meanwhile, with cold indifference to his elo- 
quence, busied herself with replacing and 
adjusting her helmet—its bright silver, in the 
lamplight of the tent, throwing out starry 


rays, This rich, elaborate casque as well as 
her beautiful armor, had been secured from 


capture during her imprisonment, and upon 


the richness of her attire, her unequalled 
beauty, and the suspicions entertained that 
she was the princess of Leinster, drew around 
her a circle of tall knights, their grim features 
looking curiously upon her from beneath 
their helmets. Soon a stalwart warrior strode 
forward and gazed at her intently. Then 
dropping his casque, and kneeling by her side, 
he spoke tenderly. Isabella started from her 
recumbent position. 

“Henri, O Henri!” she cried, “how art 
thou here? Art thou, too, among my 
country’s enemies? If thou art indeed the 
Count of Avignon, why do I find thee here?” 

“©O Isabella,” exclaimed the champion, “I 
was indeed to thee the Count of Avignon. 
First I visited thy country to explore its re- 
sources for defence; but soon I was won by 
thy free spirit and matchless beauty, and I 
loved thee. I dared not be other than the 


Count of Avignon, for my real name was thy 


aversion. None, not even thy father, knew 
of my coming. When thou wast lost to me I 
returned to my country, and now I come to 
lay humble claim to the hand thou promisedst 
the Count of Avignon. I am Richard, Earlof 


“Villain!” éried Isabella, “thou didst de- 
ceive me as a miserable spy. So thus it was; 
21 


her pe she had found it safe in the castle 
of Oscar, Lord of Malone. In this hold of a 
faithful chief she had resumed her spurs. 
When “Strongbow” bad relapsed inte 
silence she stood before him in complete 
armor, her face flushed with indignant anger. 
“Dermot Macmorrogh,” she said, “may 
transfer his lands and his movables, to serve. 
his own base purposes, but the princess of 
Leinster is not to be bidden for in a market- 
place. Neither am I by force to become the 
bride of Strigul. I am no Dovergilda; I am 
not to be stolen with ruthless hand,as my 
father stole that princess from the halls of 
Breffney. How can he repair the wrong he 
has done to her husband Ororic? I am no 
Dovergilda; I am a warrior princess, and with 
my helmet thus upon my head, I defy both 
him and thee. A step nearer, and this arrow 
shall pierce thy brain. For.if my land be lost, 


I will rather struggle to the death than sit 


tamely amid the ruin.” 

She drew her arrow half to. the head. 
“ Strongbow ” looked really troubled; he was 
sorely perplexed; for though the sentiment 
may not have been of the most refined nature, 
he loved the princess with such love as his 


ambitious heart could feel. The character of 
the Count of Avignon had not been wholly 


counterfeit. But the embarrassment of all 
parties came suddenly to an end. A merry 
blast of bugles broke upon the night air, and 
Henry of England rode into the camp. 
Jealous of Strigul’s successes, he had come 
over sea to complete the conquest in person. 
His main force was at a distance of some 
miles. 

“ Richard,” he:said, to the earl, “ thou shalt 
not hold the princess to this base bargain of 
her father. What hast thou to do with the 
royalty of Leinster. I, Henry Plantagenet, 
am Lord of Ireland. Isabella of Leinster is 
free from thy matrimonial coil, though for 
sufficient reasons she must remain a 
prisoner.” 

Isabella looked upon Henry Second almost 
wonderingly, so little of late was she accus- 
tomed to meet justice or magnanimity. What 
may have been her thoughts of this great 
monarch, one of the noblest who ever swayed 
the English sceptre? She scanned him from 
head to foot; with a woman’s eye she took in 
at once the gold spurs upon his heel and the 
sprig of broomcorn in his hat. Many a day 
thereafter, she recalled with pleasure (as she 
thought of his half-surprised admiration of 
her beauty and his sense of justice) the 
knightly figure of Plantagenet. 

But now her brief reverie was broken, for 
trumpets wild as the storm wind smote her 
ear.. Rushing fiercely upon “Strongbow’s” 
camp came heavy squadrons of the reembat- 
tled Irish. Instantly Isabella sprang from the 
tent. The hoofs of her own cavalry resound- 
ed all about her, and shouts of recognition 
greeted her appearance. In a moment she 
was mounted and spurring forward in the 
assault. O, how “Strongbow” fought! how 
the wild Irish chiefs went down before his 
arm! while Henry himself reining his high- 
bred charger and laying about him with his 
battle-axe, showed that with the crown he 
had heired also the warrior qualities of the 
Norman kings. 

The success of the Irish was momentary. 
Their undisciplined array was again broken, 
and Isabella, pursued by those who recognized 
her person, became separated from all her 
train. The battle had been fought near the 
stronghold of Leinster’s kings, and she found 
herself flying through the forest where she 
had so often chased the deer. Approaching 
the stream where the pretended Count of 
Avignon had once fallen, she perceived that 
her headmost pursuer was none other than 
Strigul himself. Her steed was an Irish 


“Strongbow.” 


hunter from her own stables—so careful had 
been her rescuers to provide for her safety 
yes, the very gray which had so’ bravely 
leaped the stream on the day of “Strong- 
bow’s” misfortune. She spurred him for the 
effort, and gathering his lithe limbs he bound- 
ed across the chasm. “Strongbow” followed. 
His horse failed to strike the bank, and 
floundered in the water. But with a des- 
perate effort he struggled forward, struck hoof 
upon the steep bank, and almost rearing 
erect, sprang towards the summit. 

Isabella reined in her charger, and he 
wheeled upon his hind hoofs. Her heart 
smote her—who can say why? smote her 
even in that hour of excitement, and battle, 
and fierce indignation—yet with lance in rest 
she bore down upon her enemy. His horse 
had scarce gained footing, and as her weapon 
rang upon the rider’s breastplate, horse and 
man rolled headlong into the stream. The 
princess uttered a wild, mad laugh, and again 
wheeling, gallopped out of view in the moon- 
lit forest—her silver helmet fading like a 
meteor. 

“ By ‘my faith!” cried Plantagenet, riding 
up, “thou hast been gallantly vanquished, 
Strigul! So thou wouldst have this fair damsel 
to wife! In truth, thou art our superior in 
thy fearlessness of contention! Pray, which 
of ye would be head of thy household, thy- 
self or dame ?” 

But “Strongbow” knew that none hon- 
ored his feats of arms or was more jealous 
of his renown than the king. He therefore 
met the lightsome jest with equally light re- 
ply, not even venturing a remark upon 
Becket, or barefoot penance in January! 

Time passed—victory followed victory upon 
the side of the English. Once in a desperate 
battle Isabella drew her shaft strongly till the 
gray goose wing came back to her delicate 
cheek and the barbed head rested upon the 
bow. It was aimed at Richard of Strigul— 
lowered and raised and lowered again—and 
Richard saw the action. He had never known 
fear, but now his heart beat quick with its 
opposite—love. A rugged love it was, such 
as Charles Martel might have felt, or a 
Hengist or a “ Hotspur.”. 

The renown of Strigul, however, was too 
great for that of a subject. Little by little, 
the favor of Henry waned, and when finally a 
truce was concluded with the Irish chiefs, the 
presumptuous adventurer found himself fallen 
far short of his earlier hopes. Isabella would 
have no hand in arranging the truce. All or 
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nothing for her. Lands and titles divested of 
their olden breadth and dignities were not 
for the princess of Leinster. 

With her gold spurs clasped in their place, 
as if for other fields, she bade farewell to Ire- 
land. None knew of her destination till long 
after. It was then that among the hosts in 
Palestine appeared a silver helmet, always 
foremost in the shock of battle. It was then 
also that glorious deeds were performed by 
another—a chief, the flight of whose cloth- 
yard shaft was the wonder of the camp, and 
the sweep of whose two-edged falchion more 
than once dashed aside the descending cime- 
tar that would have cleft the silver casque. 

Once, when a great battle was ended, the 
youthful warrior of the shining helm drew 
rein beside a dying knight. The visor of the 


young rider was raised, revealing in the 
bronzed yet beautiful face beneath the 
features of Isabella of Leinster. A look of 
agonized interest suddenly overspread her 
face. Springing from her horse, she ap- 
proached the fallen hero. The blood oozed 
faintly from his breast and life was almost 
fled, yet with an effort he murmured: 

“ Isabella, canst thou forgive? I loved thee 
most truly—more truly than I thought.” 

And the Princess of Leinster, bowing her 
beautiful head, wept in heart-breaking agony. 

“O Richard, Richard!” she said, “I could 
not yield my country. Hadst thou but been 
—yet that is past. O Richard, Richard! I 
forgive thee all!” Then she covered her face 
with her hands, for no more were her words 
attended. “Strongbow” was dead! 


EVER WITH YOU. 
Translated from the German—BY NELLIE BENEDICT. 


The morning of our youth lies far behind us, 
The misty morning, with its skies of blue; 
My first sweet dream of love, my own ideal, 
Came in that rosy hour, and that was you. 


Still to me dear perfection, loveliest vision; 
I knew no face so fair, no heart so true; 
Beautiful presence, brightening scenes Elysian; 
The haunts of youth, of summer, and of you. 


The noontide sun above us clear is shining, 

From drooping flowers its rays have drank the dew; 
Still by my side, though weary, unrepining, 

Walketh my love, my friend, my helper—you. 


When through dim shades o’er purple hills reposing 
The twilight star gleams in the distant blue, 
Shut my tired eyelids in their latest closing, 
On sights of earth, and sweeter sight of you. 


Beyond the gloom of nightfall glows the dawning, 
Where youth and love their freshness shall renew; 
There, in the splendor of the eternal morning, 
There shall I meet and share my heaven with you.” 


“aa” 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DETECTED. 


BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


On reading an account, recently, of a man 
on whom the sight of a looking-glass produced 
a singular effect, I was put in mind of an in- 
cident, or rather a series of incidents, that 
came under my observation a few years 
since. 

I was a student in a seminary, and was pre- 
paring to enter college. I was nearly ready, 
and in fact could have entered at the time of 
which I write, and would have done so but 
for an attachment I had formed. 

I was strongly, almost passionately fond of 
the natural sciences, and while I studied 
other branches only in order to gain admit- 
tance to college, I gave the principal part of 
my time and energy to Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy. 

The attachment I had formed was for my 
teacher. John Knight was a genius. He was 
an enthusiast in the same branches of study 
which had so charmed me, and he was also 
profound, industrious and original. In ad- 
dition to his labors of teaching, he managed 
to find many hours each day to devote to ex- 
periment and research. And after I had com- 
pleted the seminary course I still lingered, 
and entered all his classes, to listen to his ex- 
planations and lectures, so new and fresh were 
they always. But however much I enjoyed 
this, it was with still greater pleasure that I 
went with him to -his own room, where his 
genius was made manifest in the strange 
chemical compounds, curious mechanical con- 
trivances, and, above all, in the numberless 
mirrors of all shapes and sizes, by which the 
most wonderful reflections and refractions of 
light, and even distortions of objects were 
produced. 

“T have seen,” said he, to me, “in France, 
a mirror which, if you stood a certain distance 
from it, would reflect you naturally; step 
back a little and it would seem to dissect you 
—reflect you in pieces; step back still further, 
and you would seem to see your own image 
between yourself and the glass; now step 
back once more, and you would have a back 
view of yourself in the glass. This last effect, 
I am certain, was produced by the aid of 
other mirrors concealed.” 

This he told me one day, and said he was 


experimenting himself with a view of produc- 
ing similar effects, and would let me know in 
a few days the results of his labors. . 

O, if I could ever hope to approach John 
Knight in profundity of knowledge, in re- 
search, in industry. He was only twenty- 
eight years old. He graduated at college when 
he was twenty-three, spent three years in 
travel and study, and had for the past three 
years been Professor in F—— Seminary. 

He, his mother, his sister Lucy, aged nine- 
teen, and his cousin, James Graw, composed 
the household—unless I, too, might be counted 
in, for I had boarded with them for the past 
three months. 

As this narrative must be confined within 
narrow limits, I will leave all except John to 
take care of themselves for the present. 

He and I had grown on terms of closest in- 
timacy, for, if I could not equal him, I could 
adinire him, and listen intelligently and ap- 
preciatively to his explanations, and aid him 
sometimes in his class duties, for my know- 
ledge of all he taught in F—— Seminary was 
thorough. 

A strong mutual regard thus sprang up 
between us; and neither Jiked to talk of the 
time when I should leave and enter college. 

One day we were sitting in his room. He 
was adjusting some delicate screws attached 
to a number of small mirrors arranged in a 
semicircular form over a larger one imme- 
diately in front of him, secured upright ina 
frame on his table. There were also several 
mirrors overhead, attached to the ceiling, and 
arranged with strings by which they could be 
adjusted by one sitting at the table. 

I was reading and John was working busily 
at his contrivance. Plans were spread out 
before him, and a slate was within his reach, 
on which from time to time he would figure. 
Often he would jump up and alter the posi- 
tion of one of the mirrors overhead, and then 
rush back to the table and operate with the 
string attached to it. 

I knew better than to ask him any questions 
then, as, in the first place, it would interrupt 
and irritate him, and, in the next place, he 
would let me. know if he accomplished 
anything. 

In this way the time passed all the fore- 
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noon; I reading and ever and anon looking 
up to observe John, but being entirely ignored 
by that devotee of science. 

At last, while in a deeply interesting por- 
tion of the book I was reading, I was nearly 
startled out of my senses by John. suddenly 
springing up and exclaiming: 

“There! Now come to dinner. 
touch a thing!” 

“What is it,’ I asked, in astonishment, 
“have you got something new ?” 

“Yes; never mind now. Don’t touch any- 
thing. Iam hungry and so are you. Come 
to dinner, and afterwards—” 

“ What ?” 

“Tl show you!” 

Severe mental labor has the same effect on 
some as severe physical labor. It gives them 
a strong appetite, and, by feeding the body, 
they renew the exhausted mind. 

So it was with John. Knowing it would 
be of no use to talk to him now, I accompanied 
him to the dining-room, where he despatched 
a hasty meal in absolute silence, and then 
beckoned me to accompany him up stairs 


Don't 


I followed his rapid footsteps and we soon 
reached his room, where he seized me by the 
arm, and stationed me near the wall opposite 
the table on which were arranged the mirrors, 
At this table he seated himself, and, bidding 
me stand still, directed himself to adjusting 
his screws and strings. 

While I am standing and he is adjusting, I 
will, for a particular reason, describe what I 
can see by looking out of the window, which 
is on the right hand side of the room, as I 
stand, and a little in frontofme. By looking 
out, I can see directly into the windows of a 
wing of the house, and, with the aid of an 
opera-glass, could observe what a person in 
any of these rooms might be doing. To be 
more exact, the house in which we lived was 
in the form of a letter L, and the two rooms 
—the one in which I was and the one into 
which I looked—were situated one on each 
inner side of the wings thus formed. 

“Turn around, with your back towards 
me,” said John. 

I obeyed. 

“Now take a card from your pocket and 
write something on it,” said he. ’ 

I took a card and pencil, and as I wrote he 
read aloud: 

“ John Knight, professor of natural sciences 
in F—— Seminary.” 

I started with astonishment. 
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“How do you know what I am writing?” 
“Try it again,” said he. . 
_l again wrote, he meanwhile reading: 

“ Rome was once mistress of the world.” 

It must be remembered that. my back was 
towards him all this time, and, he being be- 
tween me and the mirror, could only see my 
back by reflection. Besides this, we were 
nearly twelve feet apart, and at that distance 
it would be impossible for him to read my 
writing, even were we face to face. 

“Will you explain this?” I asked, in be- 
wilderment. I began to suspect it was the 
result of his labors of the forenoon. 

“I will explain it practically,” said he; 
“come here and sit down after I have 
arranged these strings.” 

I sat down to the table, while he went and 
stood where I had, with his back towards me. 
I looked in the glass and beheld him reflected 
naturally, apparently about twelve feet behind 
the mirror. 

“Now,” said he, “be careful and do exactly 
as I direct.” 

I promised, and waited. 

“ Take hold of the string to your right and 
pull it.” 

I obeyed, looked in the glass, and to my 
astonishment beheld the reflection of my 
tutor within a foot of my nose! I looked 
around quickly to see if he were not close to 
the back of my chair, but he was as I had 
left him—the other side of the room. Lagain 
looked in the glass and beheld his reflection 
close tome. I then comprehended that the 
change was wrought by altering the position 
of the mirrors, by pulling the string. 

“But how did you read what I wrote?” I 
asked; “I can only see your back in the 

“Wait and see,” said he. “Now take hold 
of the string to your left and pull it.” 

I did as directed, and now, prepared for 
almost anything, I was not surprised to see 
John’s figure turned around, with the. face 
towards me, and apparently only a foot from 
me, as before. 

I looked around at him again, but there he 
was, as before, the other side of the room, 
with his back towards me. 

“Are you looking in-the mirror?” he asked. 

Quickly looking at it I replied: 

“ Yes.” 

“Then watch.” 

I watched, and beheld him take a card from 
his pocket, and write: 


“ This is done simply by studying the angles 
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made by rays of light as they strike and leave 
surfaces of different shapes.” 

It was true. By close study and nice cal- 
culations he had succeeded in arranging a 
series of mirrors so as to produce the effects 
related, by changing their positions. 

“ John,” said I, “ you’re a wonderful fellow.” 

“Not wonderful at all,” said he; “I tell 
you, the more you study the more you will 
see how little you know.” 

Thus it was with him, and thus it is with 
all true lovers of science; deep study into the 
mysteries of nature, and shadowy glimpses of 
the great unknown—which are afforded only 
to profound students—show the vastness and 
incomprehensibility of the universe, and make 
the wisest feel the humblest. 


IL. 


I HAVE hastily given an account of an 
episode in my narrative which is to come into 
important play now. 

Now a sketch of the characters will not be 
out of place. The household was composed 
of Mrs. Knight, a woman of excellent traits; 
of Lucy Knight, her daughter, a beautiful 
girl, both in mind and person; ef James 
Graw, Lucy’s cousin, who professed to love 
her; and of John Knight and myself, with 


which personages the reader is already’ 


acquainted. 

I said that James Graw professed to love 
Lucy; these facts stand; he was her own 
cousin, he wanted her money, and his eyes 
were deceitful. In short, he was a villain. 
He did not love her, although he wanted to 
marry her. He occupied the wing of the 
house, the windows of which I have already 
described as being in view from John’s 
room. 

But Lucy had a true lover, named Arthur 
Wilkes. He was a good-sized, broad- 
shouldered, honest-faced, unsuspicious in- 
dividual, earnest in disposition, and perfectly 
unlearned in the art of deceit. He loved 
Lucy with all his heart, and believed she 
loved him, in which he was not mistaken. 

It is not my present purpose to follow the 
course of their love—to cause my reader to 
rejoice in its smooth passages and to lament 
over its rough ones. Even if my pen, in its 
uncouthness, could deal in fitting language 
with a theme so delicate, it might not now, as 
T must confine myself to relating an estrange- 
ment and the discovery of ite cause. Salfice 
ft to aay, then, that Lucy Knight and Arthar 


Wilkes were betrothed. This condition of 
things was understood by all the family, al- 
though the wedding day had not yet been 
set. And all were pleased with the arrange- 
ment—or seemed to be. 

Thus matters stood. I supposed that 
James Graw had given up all hope of ob- 
taining Lucy’s hand, as his actions had lately 
indicated it, and he was very friendly with 
Arthur. He also expressed himself highly 
pleased with the contemplated marriage. But 
I have said that he was a villain, and too 
much faith must not be put on his professions. 
An accidental circumstance opened my eyes 
to this fact effectually. 

I went home late one night, and met 
Arthur coming out of the gate. He had been 
spending the evening with Lucy. I conversed 
with him a few moments, and then went in 
the house, locking the door softly after me, 
so as not to disturb those who might be 
sleeping. 

As I passed the parlor door on my way to 
go up stairs, I heard a suppressed sound of 
whispering. My first thought was of burglars, 
and I paused to listen. 

Then came some words, uttered, not in a 
whisper, but in a low tone, by a female voice. 
I stole softly to the parlor door, having first 
firmly grasped an umbrella which stood in 
the corner, and which was the only available 
weapon. The following was what I heard: 

“Why will you persecute me? You should 
have ceased all such talk long ago. You 
have no right to speak as you do.” 

“Right! Love wants no right. It knows 
no law. And I, loving you, shall speak. You 
try to spurn me, but you shall not. Your 
pretended lover, who has just left—” 

“Stop—you shall not speak ill of him. I 
love him. I tell you so once and forall. I 
say again that you have no right to speak to 
me as you do. O James, why will you not go 


Wilkes are a doting couple. It makes me 
to look at you. But, mark my 
words, I have had an object for a long time, 
and that has been, and is, to get you. So far 
I have failed. But there is more than one 
way of accomplishing !t, as in due time will 
be made manifest to you.” 
At this stage bretired from my position of 
eavesdropper, with mingled feelings of aston 
lshment and guilt at having heard what was 
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away somewhere, or, if you stay, let me 
alone ?” 
“Go away—let you alone! That I shall 
1 never do. Lucy Knight, you and Arthur 
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not intended for my ears. I resolved not to 
listen any more, and, after softly replacing 
the umbrella in its corner, I crept up stairs 
and paused at the upper step and waited to 
see James and Lucy separate before retiring. 
I had not long to wait, for soon the parlor 
door opened and they retired to their re- 
spective rooms. 

I then went to my own apartment and sat 
for a long time meditating on what I had 
heard. It was plain that James Graw was 
persecuting Lucy with declarations of his 
love, and that she was vainly trying to induce 
him to desist. That he was a determined 
and dangerous enemy I was well aware, and 
I knew that he would resort to all expedients 
before giving up an object. I at one time 
made up my mind to acquaint Lucy with 
what I had heard, and offer her my assistance. 
But I hesitated about doing this. 

In the morning I was still in doubt as to 
what course to pursue, but determined 
finally to wait and see what turned up. 

As it happened, James Graw left town that 
morning, for a point west, and Arthur went 
in the same direction, but to a different place. 
Arthur was to be gone three days, and James 
did not state when he would return. But he 
did return at the end of two days; and the 
next evening we looked for Arthur, as he was 
always punctual with his appointments. But 
he did not come, nor did he arrive the next 
day, nor the next, and not a word from him 
meanwhile. We were all very much con- 
cerned, of course, and James apparently as 
much as any of us. But amid all his expres- 
sions of regret, I fancied I could detect a 
gleam of satisfaction in his bright, black eye. 

The days passed on until a week from 
Arthur’s appointed time for return, when 
two letters came—one for Lucy and one for 
me. 

They were both in Arthur's writing, and 
we eagerly opened them. Mine was dated at 
L—, and read as follows: 


“My pear Curntis:—When this reaches 
you [ will be three hundred miles away. 
There has been an important discovery of 
fossils in G——., and I must not lose the op- 
portunity of seeing them and obtaining some, 
if possible, for John. I cannot tell when I 
will be back. Wil write again. 

Yours truly, W.” 


After reading this | looked up at Lucy, and 
was startied to see that she was eseoodingly 
pale Before | could she dropped the 


letter she had been reading, and left the room 
with an unsteady step. Her mother followed 
her in alarm. ' 
James picked up the letter Lucy had 
dropped, and glancing at the date said: 
“New York—I wonder what Arthur can 
be doing there.” , 
“New York!” I exclaimed. “He is in 


L—.” 

“There is something strange about it,” 
said he; “this letter is dated at New York, 
September 3d.” 

I hastily glanced at mine. It was dated at 
L——, September 5th. I then seized Lucy’s 
letter and read it. 

“New York, Sept. 3d. 

“Lucy:—After what has occurred it is net 
necessary for me to write much to you. As 
our marriage seems out of the question, I 
will not return for some time. Go back to 
your old lover and forget me. A.W.” 


After reading this I looked in James’s face, 
and observed that his eyes were fastened upon 
me with an expression of intent watchfulness, 
which instantly changed to a look of inquiry. 
I pushed the letters on the table to him 
without speaking. I was completely con- 
founded and sat in a sort of mental stupor. 
James reading the letters, exclaimed: 

“The villain! I knew he never loved her! 
He has run off and written these letters to 
blind us. Probably he has another sweet- 
heart somewhere.” 

These words were uttered so hastily, so 
quickly, and in such a loud, confident tone 
that I looked up as if to check the speaker. 
But he was severe and denunciatory, and in 
truth with seeming cause. The two letters, 
evidently written by the same person, dated 
in different places, and containing so widely 
diverse contents, seemed to justify the con- 
clusion that the writer had gone, no one knew 
where, and had written these to baffle sus- 
picion as to his whereabouts. Evident = 
this seemed it was still strange that James 
should solve the matter so readily, and be so 
confident of the justness of his suspicions. 

To record the indignation of all of us, 
Lucy's absorbing grief, and the complete mys- 
tery which surrounded the whole affair, is 
scarcely necessary. I will only remark, there- 
fore, that I hed certain vague suspicions, 
justified by nothing but my own conjectures, 
which, nevertheless, took a firm hold on my 
mind | resolved to say nothing, but quieth 
lo (ake observations, amd make comclushon 


Two days after the arrival of the two letters 

which had cast such consternation among us, 
John and I satin his room. We were both 
readiug, but my thoughts were far from my 
. ‘book. I reviewed in my mind ‘the character 
of Arthur Wilkes, and the more I thought 
upon it the more incongruous appeared to me 
his disposition with the perpetration of such 
an act. 
' I thought of Lucy—how deeply she loved 
him, and how of late she was pale and de- 
pressed, never alluding to him. I thought of 
James Graw—of his persistent efforts to gain 
Lucy’s hand, of his ready condemnation of 
Arthur, and the instinctive distrust I felt 
while looking in his eyes. At this time he 
was absent on a short journey West. 

As I sat, I looked into. the windows of the 
wing of the house, before spoken of as_ being 
visible from John’s room. I have not before 
mentioned that the room thus to be looked 
into contained a desk belonging to James, 
and was sometimes occupied by him. Onlya 
few evenings before I had seen him sitting 
there. 

As I said before, I was thinking busily. 
But then I did not tell my thoughts until 
they shaped themselves into action, and so 
now I will minutely describe my actions, for 
by them the nature of my thoughts may be 
derived. 

“ John,” said I, “could you not so arrange 
your mirrors as to reflect objects in yonder 
room (I pointed to the room to which I have 
alluded), and turn them around, producing an 
effect similar to that which you showed me 
the other day?” 

He came to where I sat, looked into the 
wing room, up at his mirrors, and replied: 

“Yes, I think so; I could place a mirror in 
a position to reflect an object in that room, 
and have that reflection reflected to my mir- 
rots overhead, which would bring the object 
immediately before me, in the main glass, 
reversed.” 

“Try it,” said I; “it would be a curious 
experiment.” 

John was always ready for anything of that 
kind, so he readily acceded to my request. 
After half an hour’s calculation and experi- 
ment he had the mirrors arranged so as to 
produce the effect desired. We tested it by 
each in turn going into the wing room and 
sitting at the desk, while the other sat before 
the mirror and beheld the reflection about a 


yard distant, distinguishing writing. 


_*Now,” said I, “I have a request to make. 
It is that you shall allow these mirrors to re- 
main in their present position for one week, 
and during that time not to disturb them on 
any pretence.” 

that for?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Never mind now,” I replied, “I cannot 
tell you. But I have a good reason for it, 
which you shall know in time.” 

“ But it is such a strange request,” said he. 

“TI know it is strange; but trast me—I 
have a purpose in it, and beg you not to deny 
me.” 

“Very well, let it be as you say,” he replied. 

1 thanked him, and as it was tea time, we 
went down stairs. 

In the evening James returned, and he 


managed, as often as possible, to be near 


Lucy. I thought he was striving for an op- 
portunity to press his suit. I resolved that he 
should not be alone with her, and so remained 
in the parlor during the whole evening, prob- 
ably much to his disgust. 

The next evening he left the family circle 
at an early hour. Soon after I went to John’s 
room (where the mirrors were), and ‘seated 
myself at the window and read. It grew dark. 
I Jaid down my book, but did not leave the 


‘window. About half past nine o’clock, I 
‘should think, I observed a light in the wing 


room, and saw James enter with a lamp, un- 
lock his desk and sit down to it. 
I immediately struck a light, went and sat 


‘before the main mirror of John’s contrivance, 


and stationed myself so that I could see all 
that took place at the desk in the wing room. 

“Now,” thought I, “my suspicions are to 
be confirmed or dissipated.” And I watched. 

It was only from a strong sense of duty that 
I could bring myself to the perpetration of 
what seemed merely a prying, curious act; 
but much depended on what I should see, as 
the reader will discover erelong. 

And what did I see? It was this, James 
Graw seated himself at his desk, drew forth 
several sheets of paper, placed a bottle of ink 
before him and took a pen in his hand. He 
first made several large capitals, some grace- 
ful flourishes, and dashed off a bird holding a 
letter in its mouth. Having done this he laid 
before him a sheet of small note paper, on 
which I observed the letters L. K. stamped, 
they being Lucy’s initials, and the paper being 


‘that that she only used. He then wrote, in 


exact imitation of her fine chirography, the 
following: 
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“G——, Iowa, Sept. 15th. 
“Dearest Antaur:—tThe train on which 
I came was behind time, and so I was de- 
tained. Do come to me, for I will wait ‘for 
you here so that we will not miss each other 
again. The mail closes immediately, and so I 
cannot write more. Yourown, Lucy.” 


One thing surprised me about this, namely, 
the contents of the note; but that a note 
in Lucy’s hand was written did not sur- 
prise me at all. Istill watched, James drew 
forth another sheet of paper, and wrote upon 
it in a bold, uneven, masculine hand, the 


following: 
“L—, Sept. 15th. 
“Prrenp Stan:—In my search for fossils 
T run across a big thing in the way of a spec- 
ulation. I may not be back in some weeks. It 
will be rather hard on Lucy, but she and I 
had better break off, I guess. Tell herso as 
mildly as possible. She will pick up some one 
else in due time. I shall write once in a while 
to let you know where I am. 
“Yours, ARTHUR.” 


Neither the contents nor the writing of 
this surprised me. I wondered some at the 
marvellous proficiency James had attained in 
the art of forging, but that was all. My sus- 
picions were confirmed, 

I. immediately made copies of both of these 
letters, and enclosed that of the former in the 
following: 


“Mr. ARTHUR WILKES: 

“ My dear Friend,—A gross imposition has 
been practised upon you. You will soon get 
a letter purporting to come from Lucy which 
will be precisely similar to the contents of the 
enclosed note. But it will not be written by 
her. She is here, at home, I cannot explain 
now. Come as quickly as possible, 

This I directed to Dubuque, Iowa, the same 
address James had put on the similar note. I 
put this in the post-office early next morning. 
My suspicions, which were beiug rapidly con- 
firmed, were these: 

That James, loving Lucy, lad/formed a 
desperate resolve to obtain her at any cost. 
That he had taken-some means to detain 
Arthur Wilkes on his journey, or lead him to 


a distant point. That he had written two’ 


letters purporting to come from Arthur, de- 
signed to convey an impression of duplicity 
on his part. I was strengthened in this by 
James’s ready denunciation of Arthur on re- 
ceipt of the first two letters. That he had 


hoped, after producing an estrangement be- 
tween Arthur and Lucy, to gain an influence 
over the latter, and marry her immediately. 
That he had conveyed to Arthur the im- 
pression that Lucy was somewhere West, and 
wanted him to go to her.’ This was evident 
from the note forged in her writing. Here I 
came to a stop, and resolved 'to wait a little. 

In three days I calculated that James could 
forward the letter he had forged from Arthur 
to me to some distant point, and have it come 
to me by mail. 

I might have exposed him at once, but did 
not, for two reasons. First, I knew that as 
long as he supposed himself unsuspected he 
would remain near Lucy. Second, I wanted 
Arthur to come back before I took any 
important steps. 

I waited for the letter to come. On the 
third day it arrived. We were sitting at the 
table, and James came from the post-office 
with a well-assumed air of excitement. Hs 
exclaimed on entering: 

“A letter for Stan! And the direction 
looks like that rascally Wilkes’s writing!” 

I took the letter and considered. Should I 
expose the villain then and there? I had 
wished Arthur to be present whten I did this. 
But what was best? There was no’ time to 
think, however, as the other members of the 
family would think it strange if I hesitated 
about reading it. 

Suddenly I formed a resolve, and acted upon 
it. I had not thought of it before, but I pro- 
ceeded thus: I laid the letter before me, and 
said, looking James steadily in ‘the face: 

“ Did any of you ever witness an exhibition 
of the power of second sight? If not you 
will have an opportunity now. It is nothing 
but a trick, and I learned the secret of it the 
other day. I am going to read this letter 
without unsealing it.”. 

I then repeated the contents of Jamgs’s 
forgery, which I had committed to memory. 
After I had finished I looked at James Graw. 
His face was pale, his lips were tightly com- 
pressed, and his gaze was fastened upon me 
as if to read my inmost thought. Fear and 
curiosity struggled for the mastery in his 
expression. 

Mrs. Knight and Lucy looked on in aston- 
ishment, and seemed in doubt as to whether 
a farce were not being enacted. I had resolved 
that the exposure must go on, and said: 

“Tt becomes my duty to make an exposure. 
It concerns us all in a measure, and the life- 
long happiness of one of us. * It deals with an 


estrangement and its cause, and relates the 
discovery of the plot and action of a consum- 
mate villain. If any one present does not 
wish to hear what I have to say, that person 
can now have an opportunity to retire. I 
shall spare no fact or incident in my 
narration.” 

I paused here and looked steadily at James 
Graw. He returned my gaze with a half- 
defiant, balf-alarmed look, but did not stir. I 
proceeded : 

“Arthur Wilkes, whom we all have toa 
greater or less extent condemned, is a wronged 
man. At this moment he is on his way here, 
knowing himself to be the victim of a gross 
deception.” 

Here James Graw abruptly rose and left 
the room. We heard him go up stairs and 
afterwards come down and go out at the front 


gate. 

I then proceeded with my narrative, stating 
that I had seen James forge the letter I had 
just read, and also one to Arthur; how I had 
made a copy of the one to Arthur and re- 
quested him to come home immediately; how 
he ‘had probably been lured off by similar 
forgeries on the part of James, who had re- 
sorted to this desperate means to secure Lucy 
and her money. 

Mrs. Knight and Lucy were much excited. 
A deep sense of the wrong done to all of us, 
sympathy for Arthur, hasty retractions of the 
judgments against him, and wrath towards 
the perpetrator of the foul deed, filled our 
hearts. 

We were in the midst of discussing the 
matter, when a quick, firm step was heard on 
the walk. 

Lucy bounded into the hall, and a scream 
of delight was heard. We had the good 
sense not to follow her, but waited. In a 
moment she returned, leaning on the arm of 
Arthur Wilkes. 


He was received with a joyful greeting per- 
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fectly overwhelming for the moment, after 
which we all circled around the table to listen 
to his story. 

Arthur had started to come home on the 
third day, according to appointment, but had 
received a note from Lucy (as he thought), 
saying that she was summoned to the bed- 
side of a dying aunt, who lived about three 
hundred miles distant, and that if he would 
be at a certain station on the road (which 
lay in his way), at a certain time, she could 
see him for a few moments. He went to this 
station and waited two days, watching every 
train, and at last made up his mind to go 
home. Just then another note came (appar- 
ently from Lucy), stating that she had taken 
the wrong train by mistake, but that she 
wished to see him particularly, and requesting 
him to meet her at a point still further away. 
This had the desired effect, for it kept Arthur 
away, and gave James an opportunity to press 
his suit. Meantime we had received the 
letters which seemed to socriminate Arthur. 

Time passed on. James calculated that it 
was about time for Arthur to give up and re- 
turn home, and so forged another letter (the 
one which I had discovered), which he sent 
(probably) to some confidential agent to 
mail 


The deep villany of this plot we had not 
thought James capable of. But we now knew 
him in his true character, and thanked John 
and his science for the discovery. 

Arthur and Lucy assumed their old rela- 
tions, but soon after assumed still more inti- 
mate ones. James left us and never returned. 

I am now engaged in business away from 
the scene of my story, but never allow a year 
to pass without writing my friends. John is 
still devoted to his scientific pursuits, and I 
still think as much of him as ever—respecting 
and admiring his abilities and taking a deep 
interest in his affairs. May our friendship 
never cease. 
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BELLA’S WEDDING. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


“Tr’s no use, Aunt Finey. You needn't 
say another word: I’ve made up my mind, 
and I wont change it!” 

And with that Miss Bella tapped her small 
foot upon the floor, and tossed her graceful 
head, and dashed the brine out of her pretty, 
bright eyes, and set her rosy lips together in 
& way that would have carried awe and con- 
sternation to all beholders, if the performer 
had had anything at all imposing in her 
appearance. But since Miss Bella was not 
quite five feet in height, and had altogether 
the look of a miniature-woman got up in the 
prettiest, daintiest fashion—a round, rosy 
sweet little thing, made to do as.she was told, 
and to be petted and sometimes scolded like 
a child—her aunt, Miss Finey, neither went 
off into hysterics, nor showed any other symp- 
toms of alarm. On the contrary, she carefully 
spread out the paper pattern she was copying, 
and snipped and snipped away in a way that 
Bella felt as a personal insult. Her demon- 
stration had produced about as much effect 
as would the firing of a pop-gun at Gibraltar. 
And Bella was bright enough to know it. 

So she sat and sewed, indulging in inward, 
impotent indignation, and pricked her finger 
horribly, and at last flung down the work and 
burst into a flood of tears, 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” said her aunt, with 
scornful kindness. “It is a very childish way 
that you have of crying when anything vexcs 
you,” 

Poor Bella! She had summoned up all the 
forces in her little soul and inaugurated a 
grand rebellion, and here she was taunted 
with being childish, when she was trembling 
all over with her extraordinary effort. 

“T guess you’d cry—if—if—anybody wanted 
to marry you—to—to—a great ugly lout— 
whom you hated!” she said, sobbing and 
choking between the words. 

Aunt Finey laid down her shears, and put 
on the air of despairing resignation that she 
always used in an encounter with Bella. 

“A great ugly lout! Bella, will you be 
reasonable? I pass over the implied insult 
to myself. I might say that all my family,” 
glancing at the tall, spare figure and gray 
complexion reflected in an opposite mirror, 
“have been remarkable for good looks, but 
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that is of no consequence. Whatis of con- 
sequence is the fact that George Thomson is 
an eligible match for you—a match that any 
portionless girl ought to be glad to make. I 
say portionless, for I never have promised to 
give you my fortune, I may think it my duty 
to endow some charitable institution.” 

“T don’t want your fortune if I’ve got to 
take George Thomson with it,” sobbed Bella. 

“Bella, you are a most ungrateful, unfeeling 
girl. You don’t know what is good for you. 
My nephew George is a kind-hearted, worthy 
young mau. You can’t find anything to say 
against him.” 

Bella reflected, and owned to herself that 
she could not. 

“But I don’t love him,” she said, faintly. 

Aunt Finey smiled, a gray, wintry smile, 
partly of scorn for a weakness, partly of 
compassion for the girlish faith that seemed 
to her so vain. 

“And I am sure, Aunt Finey,” said Bella, 
taking courage from the silence, “I’m sure 
you wouldn’t have me marry him without 
that. I should miss so much—you don’t 
know.” 

A pale, pinched look came into Aunt 
Finey’s face. There was a curious twitching 
about the muscles of the mouth, a queer 
sound in her voice. 

“Who told you I didn’t know, child?” she 
said, sharply. “Don’t I know—know what a 
deceit, a humbug it is? You'll know it 
sometime. You'd better not buy your know- 
ledge so dearly as I did.” 

Bella colored with shame and regret. 

“O dear Aunt Finey, forgive me!” 

“Never mind,” with a short, odd laugh. 
“You see, I haven’t got over being a fool yet 
never shall; but that is no matter. Only 
about George Thomson. I don’t want to see — 
his heart broken by a girl that don’t know 
And with these words Aunt 
Finey got up and walked out of the room, 
shutting the door with a slam. 

Bella remained, and the few tears that sho 
presently wiped away were those of coutri- 
tion. Was she ungrateful? She had not 
only thwarted her aunt of the dearest wish 
of her heart, but she had put her in mind of 
that worthless lover, who, so long ago that 


Bella could not remember it, stole her heart 
and then broke it, and had since gone wan- 
dering about the world, outcast. and desolate, 
and now, mayhap, had not where to lay his 
head. 

“Poor Aunt Finey!” said Bella, softly. 
“f'd please her if I could. But Id rather 
die than give up Arthur!” 

She leaned her hot cheek against the 
window pane, and went off into a reverie in 
which her lover was the principal figure. 

Arthur Fielding was a reasonably good sort 
of young man. Aunt Finey called him a 
popinjay, and declared that he never would 
earn enough to pay for his perfumery; but 
. then Aunt Finey was prejudiced. She 
averred that he looked for all the world like 
a dancing-master; but as dancing- masters 
are, I dare say, not bad people, that wasn’t 
very much to his discredit. Bella only 
looked angry and hurt when her hero was 
thus aspersed. 

“Arthur is a gentleman!” she would say, 
proudly, 

“ Fiddlestick! A gentleman isn’t a thing 
made by the tailors and /hatters. It is strange 
what fools girls are!” retorted Aunt Finey. 

As Bella sat and thought that winter’s 
afternoon, rose-colored visions danced before 
her eyes, charming little scenes got them- 
selves enacted; and thrilled her as if they 
were real. Arthur was always a performer— 
Arthur in his stylish clothes, with his divine 
mustache, his hair parted in the middle and 
curling so sweetly, his melliflnous voice and 
exquisitely flattering manner. 

The scenes shifted, but Arthur was never 
off the stage. Two persons stood before a 
clergyman, and certain solemn words rang in 
Bella’s ears. “Till death do you part.” 
Perverse human nature! A curious sense of 
incongruity came upon Bella as she seemed 
to watch Arthur Fielding’s weak, handsome 
face, and heard those holy words fall from 
his lips,a sudden, penitent feeling, a sense 
that a lovely mustache, curling hair and an 
ability to quote poetry were not quite enough. 
But she put it by, pushed her good angel 
away, as so many of us do so often. And the 
play went on—one blissful day succeeding 
another, and by-and-by there was a stealthy 
coming home, a shy plea for forgiveness, and 
Aunt Finey was just saying, “My children, 
I forgive you. You have conquered my 
prejudices,” when a step jarred the floor, and 
a shadow darkened the doorway. 

Bella gave a little shriek, and hastily 
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crushed the note she had in her hand out of 
sight—the little note which would have filled 
Aunt Finey with such sorrow and shame. 

“O, is it you, George? Aunt Finey has 
gone out,” said Bella, breathlessly. 

“I don’t want to see Aunt Finey, Bella; I 
wanted to find you.” And he came up to 
her and stood in the light of the window, the 
mellow, golden light that floooded all the 
west, that transmuted the piled-up clouds, 
and changed the great snow-field to a cloth 
of gold, and made the outgoing of the year 
glorious. 

Seen in this glow all his defects came out 
in broad relief. .He was a great fellow, 
indeed! He could have taken up Arthur 
Fielding in his brawny arms and cracked his 
ribs like a ghoul in a fairy story, only he was 
a mild, peaceable young giant, and rib- 
cracking was not in his way. But big as he 
was, he wasn’t ugly. Indeed, there was an 
odd kind of beauty about him for those who 
could see it. Such handsome, wavy, blonde 
hair, such a tawny beard, such sea-blue eyes, 
such strength, and intelligence, and goodness 
in his face, such a kind, tender smile! There 
were times when he was really magnificent. 

But Bella didn’t know it, and George never 
suspected it. He saw himself with Bella’s 
eyes, and was disgusted with his height, and 
his bulk, and his large hands, and his strong, 
deep voice, and his appetite. Yes, his appe- 
tite! For had not Bella scornfully smiled, 
when, dining one day at Aunt Finey’s, he 
had sent his plate away the third time for 
roast beef, and that, too, after giving her to 
understand that she was breaking his heart. 

Break his heart, indeed! Bella gave a soft 
little laugh. If there was a heart hidden 
away under all that fine, healthy, corporeal 
substance, Bella was sure it was avery well 
seasoned one, and stood in no danger of harm 
through her. 

He looked down suddenly, and the blue 
eyes kindled a little. 

“Are you laughing at me ?” 

*O—no! I—I was thinking. What a 
beautiful sunset it is!’ said this naughty girl. 

“What do I care for the sunset? That's 
the way I could look at you forever, and 
you—” 

“Now,” thought Bella, “the foolish fellow 
is going to ask the question I’ve kept him 
from asking so long. Never mind. He may 
as well know now as ever.” 

“You don’t mind it,” he said. 

“I don’t know what you mean. If you 
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mean that I don’t like to be stared at, that’s 
very true, But it wont kill me, and, if you 
like it, I can’t. think.” 

“ Because I love you!” broke out George; 
“because I worship the very things you 
touch, because I'd die for you anyday! You 
are cruel—awfully cruel and hard-hearted!” 
said he, with sorrowful indignation. 

“I don’t want to be cruel, I’m sure,” said 
Bella, gently. 

“Why wont you think of it? You, might 
come to like me in time. You—you would 
get used to my looks.” 

“Why,*it isn’t that, George,”. said Bella, 
half laughing, half crying. “I dare say some 
women might think you handsome.” 

“ Might they, though ?” said George, doubt- 
fully. “But that is no good, if you don’t 
think so. I’d do anything. I’d be made over 
to please you, if that- would do any good. 
Why can’t. you like'me, Bella? I'd give you 
everything you wanted.” 

Bella drew herself up. 

“T am ashamed of you, George Thomson, 
to try to’buy my love!” 

“T didn’t mean that—I didn’t know what 
I was talking about,” said the poor fellow. 
“TI meant to say I’d be, good to you. AndI 
would be so good you could not help loving 
me at last. O my dear, try to pity me a little 
—don’t shut me out from all hope!” 

His voice was full of pathos; he had grown 
eloquent in his truth and earnestness. 

“T can’t think of it, George, I can’t, because 
I love somebody else,” said Bella, in a faint 
whisper. 

A faint whisper, and yet it was potent 
enough to knock the breath out of him. The 
great, strong fellow actually experienced a 
sensation of sharp physical pain. 

There was a dead silence in the room for a 
full minute after Bella made her confession. 
Only a minute, but George Thomson’s hopes 
of happiness ebbed away into the infinite 
distance. He seemed to have taken farewell 
of youth and all its sweet illusions before he 
spoke again. 

“I never suspected this,” he faltered. “I 
wouldn't have persecuted you so if I had 
known; but I couldn’t have helped loving 
you.” 

The honest. grief in his face brought the 
tears to Bella’s eyes. 

“I’m so sorry! You are too good—you 
are the best man I know!” she said, in a 
sudden fit of contrition. : 
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“Thank you. It’s very kind of you to say 
so; but it don’t matter since you do not love 
me.” 

He walked away then quite to the other 
side of the room. Bella sat still by the win- 
dow, and a strange disquietude was in her 
heart. She did not once say to herself, “If I 
should have made a mistake,” but unwelcome 
comparisons kept forcing themselves upon her. 

The shadows grew darker and darker in 
the room; the golden glow faded out of the 
west, and great purple-black clouds came 
rolling up from the horizon; the world grew 
gray and cold, and Bella almost wished 


herself out. of it. 

* Bella.” 

She started. 

my—that is Arthur—doesn’t come 
to the house? Because Aunt. Finey has 
taken a dislike to him. You know what her 
prejudices are.” 

*Poor Aunt Finey! I hoped we could 
have pleased her.” 

“She couldn’t expect it. Matches that are 
made never turn out happily,” said Bella, 
sharply. 

George sighed—a sigh that came from the 
depths of his good, honest heart. 

“T hope yours will be a happy one. T’d do 
anything to make it so. If it is money that 
is wanting—” Bella started, and he reddened 
and went on confusedly, “If it’s money that 
is wanted, I'd help—him—to that. I’ve got 
plenty that is no good tome. If it could help 
you, it would make me happy—no, not happy, 
but less miserable.” 

Bella sprang up, quite trembling with 
excitement. 

“I said you were the best: man I knew. 
God-bless you, and give you somebody who 
will love you as you deserve. I’m not halt 
good enough for you.” And with that, with 
one tearful look from her sweet eyes, with 
one hurried pressure from the soft, warm 
hand, Bella was gone. 

It didn’t matter now that the evening 
shadows filled the room. It could not have 
been any darker than the death of his hopes 
made it. Hesat down and shaded his face 
with his hand. By-and-by Aunt Finey came 
in, lit the lamps and mended the fire. 
“ Well, George ?” 

He looked up. 
“It’s all over., She wont have me.” 
Aunt Finey uttered an exclamation. 
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- “Tm such a great, hulking fellow,” said he, 
humbly. 

“ Fiddlestick! The girl is a fool!” said 
Miss Finey, sharply. 

A long silence followed. 

“TI hoped the wedding would be at Christ- 
mas—Bella’s wedding,” said she, ss and 
sorrowfully. 

“And so it might, Aunt Finey.” 

She stared at him. i 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sharply. 

He flushed up like a girl. 

“Perhaps you will think me silly, aunt,” 
he stammered, “but I aint selfish, I hope. I 
would not buy my own happiness by the 
sacrifice of hers, though I do love her, God 
knows I do! Id do anything honorable or 
manly to win her. But that wasn’t to be my 
blessed fortune,” he continued, sorrowfully. 
“All the same I love her, and I would do 
anything to make her happy with that other 
fortunate man. Aunt Finey, if your objec- 
tions are on the score of money, don’t let that 
keep them apart. I have money that could 
not be put to a better use than helping Bella 
—bless her!” 

As George ended this speech, a long one 
for him, Miss Finey gave the fire a vigorous 
poke. Then she coughed ostentatiously and 
wiped her eyes. 

“ You’re a goose, George Thomson, a good- 
natured, silly goose! Give that puppy your 
money! Ill see you put into the insane 
asylum first! No, Bella shan’t have him 
with my consent, and if she marries him 
without it, I will wash my hands of her!” 
said Aunt Finey, with emphasis. 

George did not attempt to dispute the 
question with her. He sat looking at her 
thoughtfully, considering what envious crea- 
tures women were, and how altogether 
charming was one of them. 

After this tempest things went on quite 
smoothly in Miss Finey’s household, which, 
by the way, reminds me that I haven’t told 
you a word about that establishment. 

It was a snug cottage in the suburbs of the 
Hub, which, we all know, is the proper place 
to be born in, to live in and die in, if, indeed, 
people are ever so foolish as to die when they 
have the happiness to live at the Hub. This 
cottage was snug and yet roomy, unpreten- 
tious but delightful, the grounds large enough 
to keep a gardener busy the whole season, but 
not large enough to keep Finey in a ‘constant 
fret. There was a deal of cosy, old-fashioned 
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comfort in-doors. Bella, who was not a rela- 
tion except in a broad sense, lived there all 
the time, and George, who was Miss Finey’s 
own brother’s son, came out every Saturday. 
Aunt Finey was always original, and could 
be very sociable and amusing, and it was 
thought in ber circle that Miss Delphine 


Thomson’s house was one of" the pleasantest 
houses in all that suburb. And so it was. 
Not ‘that Miss Delphine was without 
peculiarities. A woman who had been 
wounded as deeply as she could hardly come 
off without some scars. But they were skin- 


deep only. Her nature was too broad and 
genial to be deeply embittered, and with all 
her little brusqueries, people of insight did 
justice to her geniality, her kindly heart, and 
that upright conscience that hated all shams. 

It was because she’ thought Arthur Field- 
ing was a sham that he found no favor in her 


eyes, He was an arrant impostor, a sickly 
sentimentalist, a foolish, shallow creature, 
who stole the ideas of other people and put 
them forward as his own. She would have 
none of him, nor should Bella. 

For a time it seemed as though Bella acqui- 
esced in Miss Finey’s opinion. From being 
capricious as an April day, she grew serene, 
and equable, and sweet as June sunshine. 
Poor George got deeper in love than ever; 
but he was far too generous to torment the 
girl he adored, and weeks and months passed 
away and he did not speak to her of his 
attachment, As for Aunt Finey, she was 
sanguine. 

“Tt will all come round right in the end, 
George, see if it don’t. Bella has sense, in 
spite of her nonsense, and I shall dance at 
your wedding yet,” she would say, cheerily. 
To which George responded, with rueful 
looks : 

“T shall never have any wedding, Aunt 
Finey, if Bella wont have me. And I've 
small hopes that she will.” 

Bella could not but feel the delicacy that 
always remembered to serve her, but was 
never obtrusive or presuming. And so the 
weeks went on to March. 

One Saturday, at that time, George came 
ont early. They sat by the library fire, and 
he noticed the bright flush on Bella’s face, 
and her restless, distrait manner. By-and-by 
the postman came, and Bella sprang up. 

“Stay, Bella; I'll bring in the mail,” said 
George. And she sat down again, pale and 
red by turns. 

“Three for you, Aunt Finey, two for me, 


and one for Bella.” And so saying, he 
glanced quite by accident at the address, 
“Miss Bella Mortimer,” and then suddenly 
grew quite white. He knew that hand- 
writing. 

Bella’s face flamed, and she hid the letter 
quickly out of sight. How fortunate Aunt 


Finey had not seen, and how strange of him 
to trust to the mail instead of his faithful 
messenger! But Aunt Finey’s sharp eyes 
were puzzling over family news, and Bella 
had nothing to fear except George’s reproach- 
fal looks, 
She stole away a minute before tea and 
read it with contending emotions. Then she 
crushed it into a shapeless mass and ran 
down again. 
How cosy the tea-room was that night; 
how bright the fire burned; how kind Aunt 
Finey was; how agreeable George could be. 
Lately Bella had owned to herself that he 
wasn’t nearly so stupid and disagreeable as 
she had fancied him. If she hadn’t known 
Arthur first, she might possibly— But when 
she had got as far as this, she stopped and 
became exceedingly troubled. 
But that night the little tea-room was so 
very pleasant. “I shall never forget this 
night as long as [ live,” thought Bella, with 
tears in her eyes. Was anything conspiring 
against her, she wondered? Why need Aunt 
Finey be so wonderfully good just now? 
Why did all the dear associations that clus- 
tered around this fireside press so urgently 
upon her? Why did all the sweet old 
memories come clamoring for recognition ? 
Poor Bella! She had set her feet in the 
wrong way, and was too weak either to go on 
or retreat. 
As the evening went on all the brightness 
faded out of her face, and she looked pale 
and miserable. 
“My dear, I am afraid you are ill,” said 
Aunt Finey, with a tenderness which was 
« like a stab. 

“O no, I am quite well,” murmured Bella. 

Something of the trouble George guessed, 
as Bella knew by his face. As the kindest 
thing he could do, he went off early to his 
own room, leaving the two women alone 
together. 

Aunt Finey was unusually garrulous that 
night, very tender towards Bella, and showing 
such affection for her that Bella felt every 
word and look was a reproach. She went 
back to the old times when Bella was a wee 
toddling child, and Miss Delphine had been 
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first aroused from her sorrow by the spectacle 
of her arch, sweet ways. 


“You were such a cunning little thing 
then, my dear, as fresh, and sweet, and win- 
some as a newborn flower. You grew very 
fast into my heart.” 


“You've always loved me better than I 
deserved,” said Bella, choking. 

“No, child, you’ve been silly, and I’ve been 
cross. I’m a little cross-grained, Pil own, 
and maybe I haven’t had patience enough, 
though one ought to be lenient with the 
follies one has outgrown, But I’m an old 
woman, my dear. You mustn’t mind my 
sharp words. They wont vex you long.” 

“O aunt, aunt!’ sobbed Bella. “Don’t, I 
cannot bear 

“TI wont, then. But I am an old woman, 
and at my age the years go very fast. How- 
ever, I don’t mean to die just yet. I want to 
see you and George settled to my satisfaction 
first, and then, perhaps, I’d be ready to go.” 

Bella was softly crying. 

“TI did hope,” continued Aunt Finey, “that 
I should have my way about this; but I 
mean to be reasonable. If all goes as I wish, 
it will make me very happy; if it does not, 
I'll try not to grumble,” said Aunt Finey, 
cheerily. 

“ You are too good to me,” whispered Bella. 

“Not a bit, not a bit.” 

“And I want you to remember,” said the 
girl, clasping the long, thin hand, and speak- 
ing with solemn emphasis, “that whatever 
comes, however ungrateful I may seem, I 
always knew you for the truest, kindest, best 
friend I ever had!” 

She spoke with great emotion, and Aunt 
Finey held her closely in her arms. 

“T will remember it, my dear, and remem- 
ber, too, that you were a—a good child.” 

Aunt Finey choked a little and gave a 
queer laugh. 

“Bless us, child, here we are gossiping 
like a pair of lovers, and, as true as you live, 
it is half-past eleven! So go to bed, my dear, 
or you wont have bright eyes in the 
morning.” 

With these words Aunt Finey gave Bella a 
tender good-night. The girl herself clung to 
her with a passionate embrace, and could 
hardly be soothed... 

“The child has a good heart,” said Miss 
Delphine, after she was gone, and she wiped 

away some tears of her own from the cheek 
where Bella’s had fallen. “A good heart, a 
sweet, affectionate heart, if she is sometimes 
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a bit wayward as girls will be. All she wants 
is a good, sensible husband, one who will 
know how to. guide her,” said Aunt Finey, 
thinking of George Thomson. “Well, well, 
I'll trust to time, and if it.don’t turn out as I 
want it to, why, as likely as not, there is 
another who knows best.” And so, with a 
tranquil heart, Miss Delphine said her prayers 
and dropped off to sleep; 

Ah me! If, we could know what is going 
on in the world about us, should we ever go 
to sleep, I wonder? If Aunt Finey had seen 
into Bella’s heart, could she so quietly have 
fivated off into Dreamland?—if she could 
have seen the girl pacing up and down her 
chamber, seen the pale, set look in her face, 
the look of remorse, and doubt, and sorrow, 
heard the broken words that fell from her 
lips, seen the tears tremble up to the tender 
eyes ? 

“O, if I had only known,” sobbed Bella, 
“if I had only known! But it is too late 
now. I must go on as I have begun.” 

Afver a while she paused in her walk, wiped 
away the tears that broke out afresh many 
times before they could be stayed, and hastily 
exchanged the dress she wore for a travelling 
suit. Then she put a few articles together in 
a small valise, selecting the plainest things 
from her wardrobe. She glanced around the 
room now as if to see that all was ready. 

“I must write a note to Aunt Finey,” she 
said. “Poor aunty, darling Aunt Finey! 
What will she think of me, after she was so 
good to-night, too? How can I do it? and 
yet I can’t leave her without a word, as 
Arthur suggested.” 

She sat down at her writing-desk and wrote 
a few words very hurriedly, reading them over 
at the end. 


“Dear Aunt Fivry:—You who have 
been so good to me! Will you ever forgive 
me when you learn that I have repaid your 
goodness with deceit and disobedience ?—that 
all this time I have kept up a secret corre- 
spondence with Arthur Fielding, and that I 
am gone away to be married tohim? Don’t 
be too harsh with me, if you can help it. 
Think that if my conduct is folly, I shall be 
sorely punished, and believe that I never 
loved you and my home so well as at this 
moment when I am leaving you both.” 


Bella folded the paper and laid it on the 
table. Then she stood silently by the win- 
dow along time. She had extinguished her 
light, and the room was quite dark except 


for the moonlight, which came intermittently 
between the clouds, 

The windows overlooked the garden. 
Bella’s watch at last ceased; for by-and-by a 
dark figure appeared in an alley, and presently 
moved noiselessly towards the house. Bella 
started up trembling in every limb. The 
time had come. She took up the valise she 
had prepared, and moved silently towards 
the door, With her hand on the lock she 
hesitated, and, while she did so, a singular, 
confused noise sounded through the house. 

Bella shook with terror. “All will be dis+ 
covered,” she thought, “and I shall die with 
shame.” And yet a strange, spasmodic joy 
thrilled her at, the same instant. She waited 
and listened. No further sound; butshe was 
afraid to go on. 

“Tl take off my bonnet and go down softly. 
Then I shall learn if anything is the matter.” 

She threw off her wraps, and .crept softly 
out and along the dark corridor. Miss 
Delphine slept on the floor below, and Bella 
stopped short before her door on seeing it 
ajar and light streaming out. In an instant 
George came forth. 

“ Bella!” 

“O George, what is the matter?” said 
Bella, catching at his arm. “Is Aunt Finey 
ill?” 

He looked down at her pitifully. 

“Poor child, you love her so! But come 
away. Aunt Finey is terribly ill. Mrs. 
Murray is with her, and. Doctor Evan is 
come in. He has hardly a hope of her.” 

With a low cry she tried to break from him. 

“ Bella, dear Bella, don’t go in now! She 
suffers so much. Come to, the library and 
wait there. 1 will go and ask if you may see 
her.” 

Half stunned, Bella let him do as he would. 
He left her there in the library, lighted dimly. 
She sat there over the small fire, and from 
time to time George returned to tell her how 
the sick woman was. Every time he entered ¢ 
the door, she looked up fearing to see death 
written in his face, and in the intervals she 
wept and suffered agonies of remorse. 

Once, as she sat alone, she heard a low tap 
on the window. She ran to open it. 

“O Arthur, why are you here? .O pray 
go, or you will be seen! My poor aunt is 
dying, and I cannot go with you to-night.” 

The moon, in passing from a cloud, lit the 
man’s face—his handsome, weak face. And 
yet it was strong enough to express impatience 
and anger. 
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“Dying, isshe? I heard a servant say she 
was ill. But, I say, what diflerence does her 
dying make? We shall be all the less likely 
to be discovered, Come, Bella.” . 

She shrank away from him. | 

“Do you think I can leave my aunt when 
she is dying?” she ejaculated, with cold 
scern. 

“Do you think I can marry you before the 
-eyes of that nephew of hers?” he said, indig- 
nantly. “Come, Bella, don’t, be silly. My 
preparations are all made, and I can’t be put 
out because an old woman happens to die 
just now. Come!” 

“TI will not come!” said Bella, hotly. “I 
will not, if I am never your wife; and, 
indeed—” 

“Indeed what?” 

“Tam not sure that I wish to marry you at 
all,” said Bella, with the courage of despair. 

He reddened angrily. 

_. “You. can suit yourself, Miss Mortimer. If 
you do not go with me to-night, I shall con- 
sider myself released from the engagement,” 
said Arthur, with assurance, 

Bella drew herself up, and her voice shook 
as she said: 

“ Released you are, then. I would not hold 
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you for an instant, for a single instant! Go, 
or I will call my cousin!” 

This brought Mr. Fielding to his senses. 
He began some awkward apologies, cut short 


in midst by Bella’s closing the window. 


The night was turning rainy. Already his 
boots were wet and getting muddy, already 
the driver of the carriage which waited in 
the next street was cursing the delay, already 
Mr, Fielding’s soul was shaken by the doubt 
as to whether the “old woman” would leave 
Bella any of her money. And so, after lin- 
gering a few minutes more, he took himself, 
and his impatient driver, and the carriage 
away. 

Six months Bolla reed 
forty. 

“And quite good enough for him, too,” said 
Bella. “To think. that I should ever: have 
fancied that,.man was my hero! What a 
goose I was, Aunt Finey!”.... 

Aunt Finey nodded, smiling placidly. 

“Yes, my dear. I told you so, you know,” 

Aunt Finey did not die, but lived many 
happy years, lived to hear Bella’s penitent 
confession, and to dance at Bella’s wedding. 
And the bridegroom was her favorite nephew. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE. 


BY AMY DORN. 


Again I stand on thy grassy shore, 
Mountain Lake! 
Stand and gaze in thy depths as of yore, 
While white cloud-shadows float slowly o'er, 
And list to the whispers soft and low, 
As thy shining Waves ever come and go, 
Ever kissing thy grassy shore, 
Calm Mountain Lake! 


Long ago I stood on thy grassy shore, 
Mountain Lake! 
And there stood beside me a maiden fair, 
As thy spotless floating lilies are; 
Bright was the sheen of her golden hair, 
Her eyes were as blue, and her voice as sweet, 
As the waves that’ ever whispering beat 
Gently upon thy grassy shore, 
Bright Mountain Lake! 


Now I stand alone on thy grassy shore, 
Mountain Lake! 
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That beautiful form I shall see no more, 
That fair young face I shall see no more; 
I never shall hear her voice so sweet, 
For her loving heart has ceased. to beat. 
My heart is broken; my light is gone 
With the light that from her blue eyes shone; 
Ah, dark and desolate is thy shore, 
Calm Mountain Lake! 


I often shall pace this lonely shore, 

Mountain Lake; 

And the murmuring waves that come and go, 

With gentle whispers will soothe my woe; 

The hand that here to me was given, 

Will ever beckon me.to heaven; 

The voice I loved on earth to hear, 

Will call me to a brighter sphere; 

While all alone I watch and weep 

By a small green grave on thy grassy shore, 
Lone Mountain Lake! 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF THE WIGWAGS. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


No one who saw Miss Jessica Rosipozie 
eould doubt that she was the most beautiful 
‘damsel in all Landersburg. It is said that 
lightning never strikes twice in one spot, and 
I am inclined to believe that really handsome 
“young ladies are very much tike lightning in 
this respect. But the town of Landersburg 
was particularly happy in the fact that it con- 
‘tained two beauties, and they both bore the 
‘name of Rosipozie—mother and daughter— 
the former thirty-five, and the latter seventeen. 

Mrs. Resipozie was a widow, and had been 
in that very uncertain condition for nearly 
‘five years. It wasn’t for want of lovers, 
though, for every single man in town, who 
wasn’t in love with her daughter, was in love 
with her; and as they both-did a very flour- 
ishing business in the issuing of rejections to 
would-be-husbands, it wasn’t long before they 
gained the name of “heartless coquettes ;” 
and if young Tom Wigwag had not appeared 
on the stage, at just this time, in the role of 
lover to the young lady, it is terrible to think 
what the fate of the two beauties of Landers- 
burg might have been. 

They owned a handsome house, situated 
in the suburbs of the town, and furthermore, 
the-widow was possessed of some good bank- 
stock, several railroad shares that paid good 
dividends, and a very pretty little sum in 
government bonds, all of which the defunct 
Rosipozie had left her when he took his de- 
parture from this “vale of tears,” and it was 
doubtless the possession of this snug little 
property which had kept Mrs. Rosipozie a 
widow so long, for she was certainly a 
“marrying woman,” and if she could have 
been sure that Mr. Smith, or Mr. Brown, or 
Mr. Jones didn’t care more for her money 
than they did for herself, one of them would 
have received an agreeable answer to his pro- 
posal; but as she wasn’t sure, she made a 
vow, a solemn vow,’ that until such time as 
she was, she would remain single. 

This vow was made at just sixteen minutes 
past seven o’clock, upon one of the brightest 
evenings in the month of June, 18—; but the 
words were hardly out of her mouth when 
the door-bell rang, and it hadn’t ceased tink- 
ling, when Bridget ushered into Mrs. Rosi- 


pozie’s back parlor, the village apothecary, 
Mr. Thomas Wigwag the elder. 

“Why, Mr. Wigwag, ‘good-evening,” said 
the widow, with her sweetest smile. ' 

“Good-evening, ma’am,” returned “Mr. 
Wigwag. 

Mrs. Rosipozie was seated in a cosy little 
rocking-chair beside her work-table, and so 
Mr. Wigwag took another cosy little rocking- 
chair—it was just like the widow’s—and 
drawing it up beside her, very close, he sat 
down. 

Now Mr. Wigwag was as unlike Romeo’s 
apothecary as it was possible for a human 
being to be. He was just the roundest, 
rosiest-faced apothecary that ever lived; and 
he had the merriest pair of blue eyes, and the 
jolliest nose; and then his form was the exact 
model of a happy, good-natured gentleman, 
and of all men in the world there wasn’t one 
who could have made such an impression 
upon the heart of the beautiful widow Rosi- 
pozie; for in the first place, he was quite 
wealthy, and therefore could have no designs 
on her property, and secondly, he had been a 
widower twenty years, which spoke well for 
his affections, and thirdly, he was such a very 
agreeable gentleman, that it was just as much 
as the widow could do to keep from loving 
him. 

Mrs. Rosipozie thought of all this, and a 
great deal more in less than sixty seconds— 
in fact, while Mr. Wigwag was occupied in 
getting his chair just right, which was no 
sooner done than he spoke: 

“Mrs. Rosipozie,” said he, “you have a 
daughter.” 

You should have seen the expression that 
passed over the lady’s face. It was such an 
expression as must have been caused by 
several conflicting emotions, and some very 
unpleasant ones, too, for after the blood had 
rushed into her face, it as quickly rushed out 
of it, and all the jaundice in her system settled 
around her nose, and her blue eyes became a 
sea-green, and she looked older by ten years. 

“ Bless my stars!” cried Mr. Wigwag. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Rosijpozie, in a cracked 
voice. 

“Do you feel well, Mrs. Rosipozie ?” 
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“ Perfectly well, Mr. Wigwag.” 

“Then Fll proceed, As I remarked before, 
T have a son, and you have a daughter.” 

“O,O!” It was asigh of relief from Mrs. 
Resipozie. . Once more a smile illumined her 
countenance as she turned towards Mr. 
Wigwag, 

“Now, Mrs. Rosipozie, you may think that 
a person of my age, should have done with 
sentiment.” 

“Not at all,” cried the widow; “I’m sure 
you’re not old.” 

“Think you so? Well, be that. as it may, 
I've a son that is five and twenty, and he’s an 
only child, and he’s the light of his father's 
eyes, and the young rogue knows it, and 
what should the scamp do but go and fall in 
love with your daughter Jessica, and I'll be 
cut up into shoe-strings if I wouldn’t do the 
same thing myself if I was twenty years 
younger; but now suppose your daughter 
shouldn’t love Tom? Just imagine the con- 
sequences if you please, ma'am. It would 
break Tom’s heart. Now I bellare in 
hearts—” 

“O, I knew you did,” cried the lady, cast- 
ing the most tender glance of her soft blue 
eyes upon Mr. Wigwag. It had a visible 
effect upon him, for a blush wedged its way 
up from: under his shirt collar and tingled ‘in 
his nose. 

“Knew I did? Then you can undemtand 
why I am troubled on Tom’s account. Any 
great disappointment now, might ruin him 
for life. Now Jessica is called a coquette—” 

“And so am I,” said the widow Rosipozie: 

“ But you are not,” said Mr. Wigwag. 

“Of course not; and neither’ is’ Jessica a 
coquette, though she ‘has refused several 
offers of uiarriage, which she had a perfect 
right to do; but she never led any man to 
suppose that his final answer weed be differ- 
ent from what it. was.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Rosipozie, very good in- 
deed; and, by the way, I hope she never will 
Jead any man into a proposal of marriage, 
until she has made up her mind to accept 
him.” . 

“Mr. Wigwag!” Now I’ve been trying for 
the last five minutes to make out'how Mrs. 
Rosipozie’s hand got inside of the apothecary’s, 
but I can’t imagine for the lifeof me. Tdon’t 
believe Mr. Wigwag knew, and I’m sure Mrs. 
Rosipozie didn’t. “Mr. Wigwag,” said the 
widow, “if you knew our family better—” 

“I wish I did,” muttered Mr. Wigwag; and 


squeezed ‘her hand, ' just a little—jast the 
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slightest contraction of the muscles, you know 
—but it sent a thrill to the: widow’s heart, 
and such a thrill! She had felt nothing like 
it since the death of her own James. 

“T—I’m almost sure that Jessica, loves 
Tom.” 

“Bless her!” cried Mr. Wigwag. 

“And [like Tom, very much.” 

“And he ought to have a good wife,” said 
Mr. Wigwag. 

“And Jessica will make a good wife; but 
*twill be hard for me to lose her. I shall be 
quite alone then,” said the widow, in: a 
pensive tone. 

“And it isn’t good to be alone,” muttered 
Mr, Wigwag. I’ve thought nometimes that 
I should marry again,” 

“Indeed!” said the widow. 

“T don’t know of but one woman that I 
would marry ;” and Mr. Wigwag squeezed 
that little hand. 

“I wonder who that can be?” And Mrs, 
Rosipozie looked very innocent. Her counte- 
nance was decidedly opaque, though her little 
heart beat at a terrible rate. 

“If I thought she’d marry me—” 

“Why don’t you ask her?” inquired the 
widow. 

“Will you, Mrs. Rosipozie?” 

“Mr. Wigwag!” to 
restrain her feelings. 

- “ Will you, Mrs. Rosipozie ?” he repeated. 

Mrs. Rosipozie looked at Mr. Wigwag, and 
Mr. Wigwag looked at Mrs. Rosipozie. 

“Was this in your mind when you came 
here to-night?” she asked. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rosipozie, I’ve been thinking of 
it for two years.” 

“And you wasn’t. quite, su anxious about 
young Tom as—” 

“As I was.about Tom,” laughed Mr. 
Wigwag. 

“O you rogue!” cried the widow. 

“O you jewel! will you be mine ?” 

“To be sure I will, Tom, my love;” and 
before you could say Jack Robinson, she was 
in his arms, and old Tom Wigwag was kissing 
Mrs. Rosipozie, and Mrs. Rosipozie was kiss- 
ing old Tom Wigwag, and they embraced 
each other with all the ardor of young lovers, 

said a ‘thousand foolish. things, as all 
ers, either old or young, willsay upon such 
occasions. 

“Wont Jessica be delighted f° cried the 
widow. 

“And Tom—no, Tom must not know of-it, 
he’d, plague the life out of me. Upon my 
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‘word, love, I don’t think it will do to let the 
young folks know anything about it. We 
- must get married before they even suspect 

that we are ever going to,” said old Tom 


' “But how can we do that?” asked the 
widow. 
“ By George! I’ve got it,” cried Mr. Wigwag. 
' “We will get everything ready—and, by the 
way, how long will it taxe gou ?” 
“O,a month perhaps,” said the widow. 
“Very good—a month it is. We'llsay four 
- weeks from to-night. I'll have a carriage 
ready at twelve o'clock. You must write a 
‘note for Jessica, and I'll write another for 
- Tom, which they will both find in the morn- 
ing. Meantime you and I will have slipped 
away in the darkness, and before sunrisé we 
‘will be in "‘W——, where the knot shall be 
thed, when we will take’ ‘the ‘next train for 
New York.” 
“Good !” cried the widow Rosipozie. “But 
~-wont it seem almost too romantic for such an 
eld couple?” 
“Egad! I never felt younger in my life,” 
cried old Tom Wigwag, giving the widow a 
kiss. 
“And I never felt more happy,” 
Rosipozie. 
“And you never looked more beautiful!” 
“O you flatterer!” 
Whang went the front door, merger the 
' Jovers out of their seats. 
“ What's that ?” asked the widow, turning 


said Mrs. 


pale. 
“T'll see,” cried Tom Wigwag, running out 
the hall. 
Mrs. Rosipozie listened with hushed breath. 
“There’s one here, my darling. The 
wind blew the door together, that’s all;” and 
- go he came back and sat down beside her. 
“You're nervous to-night,” said he. 
“T believe I am,” she returned. And sohe 
took her little hands in his, and he drew her 
head down his shoulder, and éssayed to 
quiet her nerves; but whether he succeeded 
» or not I can’t stop to tell you, for I must fol- 
low as fast ‘as I can the young lady who had 
' been standing for the last half hour, at the 
back parlor door, in the attitude of a Grecian 
bender, listening to every word that was, said, 
- with both hands over her mouth to keep from 
laughing out loud. 
“1 must see Tom to-night,” she whispered, 
as she put on her hat in the hall, and threw 
_ a light shawl over hershoulders. “The secret 
is altogether too much for a little woman like 
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me to keep;” and so she hurried out into the 
street, and it was the clang of the hall door 
behind her that had startled the lovers. 

It was a beautiful evening, calm and still, 
and not the faintest murmur of a breeze to 
kiss the dew upon the flowers, that glittered 
like ten thousand serpents’ eyes in the radiant 
moonlight. It was a night for lovers or poets ; 
but this young lady had such a very impor- 
tant secret upon her mind, that she couldn’t 
stop to admire the scenery however beautiful. 
She walked very fast, neither turning to the 
right nor left, straight into the village, till she 
¢ame to a window from which various colored 
lights shone out into the street. It was the 
village drng store. 

“I wonder if Tom is alone?” | 

She peeped in. Yes, there he was, seated 
in an arm-chair, with his patent leathers upon 
the counter, a cigar in his mouth atid the 
evening papers before him; and so the young 
lady walked in, and as the light fell upon her, 
you could see at a- glance that’ she was very 
beautifal, and therefore could ‘be no other 
than Miss Jessica Rosipozie, the handsomest 
girl in all Landersburg. 

She was of medium height, with a form'as 
round, a foot as neat, and a hand as smalland 
white as one could wish to ‘see. Then she 
had the most golden hair, and the softest, 
whitest skin, the most bewitching little nose, 


and 
eyes, blue 
And beautiful, like skies seen through | 
The sleeping wave,” 


-and the rosiest little mouth, and a tiny little 


chin, and the very whitest teeth, and—and, I 
beg the reader will excuse me from going 
further—pray imagine the rest. 

“O Tom!” said the young lady. 

“Why, bless me!” cried Tom, looking ™p 
from his paper. 

“And me, too,” said she. 

“To be sure,” replied the younger Wigwag; 
“but where did you come from at this time of 
night ?” 

“O Tom, I’ve got such a secret!” 

“But you can’t keep it,” said he. 

“I don’t want to, Tom. It's too good to 
keep, and I came down here on wee to 
tell it'to you.” 

“Well, what is it, Jessica?” 

“You just sit down again; andl’ whisper 


‘it in your ear,” said the young lady. 


Tom, taking his seat. 
“Now I suppose I didn’t do just right; to 


* 
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listen to what was intended to be privatecon- 
versation,” said Jessica, “ but I was passing, 
the back parlor door, you see, and, I was, 


tempted to put my ear to the keyhole, because 
I knew your father was in there, all alone 


with my mother; and I thought that per-, 


haps they were putting their heads together 
to devise some plan to keep you and I away 
from each other; and if they were, I thought 
it was only fair for me to find out the plot, so 
that I could foil them, and—and, O Tom! L 
found out such a plot!” And Miss Jessica 
burst out laughing as she thought of it. 

“A plot!” cried Tom.“ What, against us?” 

“You'd neyer guess what it was,” answered 
Jessica. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m going to tell you all about. it, 
just as I heard it through the keyhole, for 
after I heard your father speak of you, Tom— 


and he spoke of me, too, and said I was called 


coquette—” 
“The deuce he did,” said Tom. 
“But he didn’t believe it,” said Jessica. 
How could he?” cried Tom. 
my dear, let’s have the story.” 
And so Jessica laid her hand on Tom’s 
shoulder, and told him, word for word, what 
the reader already knows. 

“ By George!” cried Tom, as she concluded, 
“ we'll be even with ’em there. Going to New 
York, eh? Going to surprise young Tom! 
Kgad, I guess we'll surprise old Tom.” 

“Why, what will you do?” asked Jessica. . 

“Do? Why, we'll go to New York, They 
start for W—— at midnight, and we'll start 
for P—— at the same hour. We'll be married 
there, take the train which connects with 
that from W——, and go into New York with 
’em.” 

“Wont it be fun?” cried Jessica. 

“ Glorious!” shouted Tom, “And now, my 
dear, if you'll just wait till I shut up shop, I'll 
see you home,” 

After that night, the Wigwags, father and 
son, watched each other with the most 
jealous eyes. And old Tom, tried to look very 
innocent, and young Tom wore an expression 
upon his countenance decidedly lamb-like for 
the entire month. And the same thing was 
going on up at Mrs. Rosipozie’s; but nothing 
came of all the watehing, and so the four 
weeks passed away. 

The night, ever-to-be-remembered by the 
Wigwag family, came on, dark and stormy. 
It had been raining all day, a slow drizzle, and 
so it continued through the night. 


“ But I say,. 


“Couldn't have had a better night, if,,-we'd 
ordered it made expressly for. us, to get. out 
of town quietly,” remarked Tom Wigwag the 
elder, as he stepped out into the rain, and be-. 
gan carefully to make, his way to the stable, 
where a close carriage, with, the driver alt in, 
readiness to mount the box, stood awaiting 
him,. but, before he reached the stable, another 
close carriage, driven furiously, passed; him, ; 
splashing his new suit plentifully with md, 
and. if he could have looked in, he would have, 
seen his promising son Tom lolling eomfort- ; 
ably on the back seat, chuckling all to him- 
self to think how he should surprise. the old , 
gentleman when they met. " 

“Wont it be rich?” he snickered, “Wont. 
they feel small to be caught right in their own, 
nest ?”. And young Tom laughed there to him-, 
self, as he rattled on through the: streets of, 
Landersburg, till at last the carriage stopped , 
and the driver appeared at the door. ., rs 

“ Here we are, sir.” 

“ Bless me!” cried. Tom, “we came in ‘ 
hurry, I think.” 

“ Orders, I believe, sir.” 

“Yes, to be sure. I find no fault;” and he, 
jumped out and ran up to Mrs, Rosipoe's 
backyard gate. 

“Is that you, Tom ?” 

He thought he could make.out a 
form in the darkness, wrapped in a water-. 
proof cloak; but he could be positive of 
nothing save the. voice, and that was 
Jessica’s. 

“Of course it’s Tom, love,” he whispered, 
back. “ How came you out here? I was to 
find you at—” 

“O, I heard the carriage, and I thought 
I'd save you the trouble of coming any, 
further,” she replied. 

“That was kind,” he said, leading her to-” 
wards the carriage. He helped her in, and 
following, took a seat beside her, while the . 
coachman closed the door, and.then, mount-- 
ing the box, drove off, just as the rattling of 
carriage wheels met his ears. 

As they rolled away, Tom slipped his arm 
around the lady’s waist, drew her close to his 
breast and kissed her. 

“OY!” cried the lady, recoiling from him. 

“What's the matter, love?” whispered 
Tom. 

“That mustache!” she faltered. “ His face 
smooth!” 

“ The deuce it is,” said Tom. 

“ That voice!” screamed the lady. 

“ That voice!” shouted Tom. 


-“Tt's young Tom,” said she. 

“It's the widow!” yelled Tom. 

“© heavens! we must drive right back, for 
he's waiting for me.” 

“ Of course ‘we must,’ for she’s waiting for 
me,” groaned Tom. “Stop the carriage.” 

“ Balloo,” cried the driver. “What now?” 

“Drive right back; we've left something 
behind,” gasped the widow. 

“Just as you say, marm,” returned the 
driver, and accordingly the carriage was 
turned about 

Now while young Tom had been finding 
out his mistake, old Tom had reached the 
widow Rosipozie’s, had found a woman bun- 
died in a water-proof standing just outside of 
the back door, had whispered the words, “ Is 
it you?” and had received the answer, “ Yes, 
dear Tom ;” had lifted her into the carriage, 
had given the word tothe coachman, and now 
they were making all possible speed for 
W——, and so, to be comfortable, he had 


placed his arm around the dear form, and 


placed a kiss upon those sweet lips. 

“Why, where’s your mustache?” 
whispered. 

“Mustache!” laughed.old Tom. 

“Twas such a beauty! You haven't 
shaved it off?” 

“Shaved it off!” cried he, “I never had a 
mustache.” 

“O, that voice—it isn’t Tom’s.” 

“It is Tom's,” said Mr, Wigwag, beginning 
to tremble with a vague fear of he knew not 
what. “Are you the widow Rosipozie ?” 

‘“No, no, I’m her daughter.” 

“O the deuce! Where’s your mother?” 

“TI don’t know—O, I don’t know,” a horrible 
suspicion crossing her mind. “Where's your 
son?” 

““What, Tom? At home and abed.” 

“No, Mr. Wigwag, he’s run away with my 
mother!” screamed Jessica. 

“The rascal,” groaned Mr. Wigwag. 

““Tt’s all a mistake—a horrid mistake,” said 
Jessica, bursting into tears. 


“JT see,” murmured Wigwag, gasping for 


she 
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breath. “We must go back—go back to be 
laughed at by all Landersberg. We can’t 
keep it to ourselves. Murder will out. Stop 
the carriage,” be shouted, to the driver. 
“Take us back as fast as you can. I’ve left a 
bundle of dry goods, with—a woman in it;” 
and he fell back in his seat, perfectly over- 
come. 

Not another word was spoken until the 
carriage arrived at the widow Rosipozie’s. 
Then the apothecary got down, helped 
Jessica out, and dismissed the driver, by 
placing a “greenback” in his hand and whis- 
pering the single word, “ mum.” 

There was a brilliant light in the parlor. 
The widow was reclining upon the sofa, and 
Tom was smoking his cigar, with his head out 
of the window. Tom Wigwag senior, followed 
by Jessica, entered the room. 

“Well?” said young Tom. 

“Well, young man, what have you got to 
say about it?” growled the apothecary. 

“ Wasn't it jolly, father?” 

“Tom Wigwag, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to—” 

“Run away with a young and innocent 
@rl, when you had promised to marry her 
mother,” put in Tom. “Come, father, as 


* we've begun, let’s make a night of it. Send 


for a minister, and we'll all be married on the 
spot. That will be quite as romantic as the 
original plan.” 

“More, a thousand times more,” cricd 
Jessica. 

“T’ve had romance enough for one night,” 
said the widow. 

“And so have I,” cried old Tom Wigwag. 
“We'll be married like Christians, to-morrow.” 

“ Just as you say, father,” returned young 
Tom. “Good-night, Jessica. Come, father, 
let’s go home, and if possible, we will keep 
this little affair to ourselves.” 

“T wouldn’t have it get out for a thousand 
dollars!” cried Mr. Tom Wigwag senior. 

“Nor I,” cried the widow; “but I’m afraid 
it will leak out.” 

I’m afraid it did. 
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ONLY A NEWSBOY. 


BY MAGGIE LUTE SULLIVAN BURKE. 


Only a newsboy! weary and cold, 

Nursling of poverty, six years old; 

Why should we heed him, ragged and lorn? 
Leave him the fate to which he was born! 


Only a newsbey! hungry and chill, 
Drooping exhausted, spite of his will; 
What if the night-winds whistle around? 
They cannot waken sleep so profound! 


Only a newsboy! wrapped in the snow, 
Hiding the tatters lying below; 

What though in vain his papers he cried? 
Battling with life the weak stand aside! 


Only a newsboy! lacking a home, 
Doomed from his cradle loveless to roam; 
Lacking a father, dearth, too, of care; 
Lacking a mother, kisses are rare. 


Only a newsboy? Ah, heed your word! 
Angels are watching, sent by the Lord! 
Look on his raiment, soiled and not whole, 
See his pale visage—God views the soul! __ 


Only a newsboy! grown to a man, 

Warring with life but now in the van; ) 
Statesmen in council,—that wisdom choose,— 
Hark to the voice that once cried the news. 


‘MISS BRIGGS’S ENEMY. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


Mr. Perry was an old bachelor, and Miss 

Briggs was an old maid. He lived in the 
brick house on the hill, and she in the cottage 
opposite, and they were mortal enemies. He 
despised her because she kept two cats and 
a canary, and she loathed him for his affec- 
tion for a huge mastiff and an old knock- 
kneed horse. 
« “Why on earth the man don’t try to get a 
decent horse is more than I can imagine!” 
she would say, as he plodded up to the door. 
“T believe that he is too mean ‘and miserly to 
buy one.” 

Miss Briggs would have hardly felt pleased, 
had she known that Mr. Perry rode back ‘and 
forward on this wornout piece of horseflesh, 
for the purpose of annoying her. 

They never spoke, but yet they managed to 
keep up a perfect warfare, by disagreeable 
manners and wrathful glances. 

She sat hour after hour beneath the canary 
bird in the window, with her cats perched 
upon the sill, and her knitting in her hand, 
throwing glances of scorn to the opposite 
side, where he, with cigar and newspaper, and 
boots a few inches higher than his head, re- 
ceived, and paid them back with interest. — 

His detestable dog came over and ran 
through her garden, destroying all her beau- 
tiful tulips and hyacinths, and she gave him 
a hot bath which sent him howling to his 


master, and when said master remonstrated, 
sent word that she would treat him worse 
next time. 

Her little red cow broke through his en- 
closure and devoured his turnips and cab- 
bages, and he led her home, and informed 
Miss Briggs that a second offence would give 
her a comfortable pasture in the pound. 

For two years they lived and fought, and 
no one could bring about peace between 
them. It was a pity, the neighbors all said, | 
for Miss Briggs was a dear little soul, and 
there was not a finer man in the country 
than Mr. Perry. 

“Julia, my love,” said Mrs. Perkins, one: 
afternoon as she entered the cosy parlor, “I 
am going to have a party, and I want you te 
come down in the afternoon to tea, and re- 
main during the evening. Every one will be 
there.” 

“Will that old bach over the way be there ?” 

“Mr. Perry? O yes! We could not get 
along without him.” 

“Then that settles the matter. Ishan’t go.” 

' “Now, Julia, don’t be so foolish! If you 
remain at home he will think that you are 
afraid of him.” 

Miss Briggs thought the matter over. 
Well, it would look a little like it, and she 
would not have him think so for the world— 
the conceited wretch ! 


Mrs. Perkins went home, and it was ar- 
ranged that Miss Briggs was to spend the 
afternoon, and remain for the partys) + 

She was a pretty little woman, and it was 
always a puzzle to every one why she never 
married. She bad a round rosy face, clear 
brown eyes, and beautiful hair, and a sweet 

title mouth, and if she was near -thirty there 
was not a smarter woman in town. 

She stood before the gilt-framed looking- 
glass in the little chamber, and fastened her 
lace collar over the neck of her maroon 
eolored dress, with a plain gold brooch, and 
began to think that she looked very well. 
There was a bright healthy flush upon’ her 
cheek, and her eyes were full of light and 
beauty. 

She walked into Mrs. Perkins’s sitting- 
room, and found her awaiting her with a 
smiling face. She thought that she must be 
in a very good humor, but said nothing, 
allowing the good lady to smile as long and 
pleasantly as she wished. .f 

She understood it all when supper time 
came, aud Mr. Perkins entered followed by 
Mr. Perry. This was a well-laid plan to make 
the two become friends! 

Miss Briggs bit her lips, and inwardly vowed 
that nothing should tempt her to give “that 
man” her hand in friendship. She hated 
him and always would, 

He was placed divectly opposite at the 
table, and many times forced to pass the 
biscuits, cakes or preserves, and Miss Briggs 
accepted them, although she declared to Mrs. 
roils after supper, that they nearly choked 

er. 

_ Before evening they both were persuaded 
to overlook the horse and cow difficulty and 
be civil, and Miss Briggs was frightened when 
she found herself talking to him with easy 
‘and pleasant familiarity. 

The party was a success, and although the 
sports were generally monopolized by the 
younger portion, they found room for the old 
maid and her enemy, and several times they 
found themselves doing most ridiculous things 
in the way of paying forfeits. 

At the end of the evening Miss Briggs was 
at the door ready to depart, when he called: 
_ “Miss Briggs, I am going right up your 
way. Will you ride?” 

. Would she ride behind that old horse, and 

beside that detestable man? She was won- 
dering whether she would or not, when Mrs. 
Perkins came and triumphantly led her out, 
aud packed her into the carriage. 
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It was as dark as pitch, and they had to let 
the horse go his own way, and find it the best 
he/ could} “He did so very well until they 
reached the cottage, and then he was 
bewildered. 

Mr. Perry spoke, jerked the reins, but to 
no purpose. He then took out the whip. 
Whether his natural dislike to that article, or 
the memory of the indignities he had suffered 
from the hands of the owner of the cottage 
overcame him it is hard to decide, but at all 
events he kicked up his heels, rah a few rods 
and fell, overturning the buggy and its 
precious contents. 

Miss Briggs was up in a moment, unharmed, 
but Mr. Perry was-as silent as\the grave. She 
ran shouting through the darkness, until Mr. 
Perry’s “help” came out with a lantern to 
her assistance. 

They found the poor man half dead beneath 
the carriage, and while Dan was at work, 
Miss Briggs ran home for her own servant. 
After much hard labor they succeeded in ex- 
tricating him from the wreck, but he was 
senseless, and they bore him home and sent 
for the village doctor. Upon examination 
they found his leg to, be broken, and thus 
Miss Briggs’s enemy was at her mercy. 

The days and weeks that followed were 
dreadful ones to the poor sufferer, but Miss 
Briggs never left him. Day and night she 
stood beside him, and her little plump hands 
administered to every want. 

He forgot the cow and his turnips. He 
forgot the cats and the canary.. He only saw 
a little patient woman, with a pretty rosy 
face, trim figure and tender hands, and— 
would you believe it? he fell in love with 
her. 

How could he help. it? She had sat by 
him through the dreary days of pain, she had 
brought him her preserves, her wine and nice 
invigorating cordials. She had made blanc 
mange and delicate custards, and in all 
probability saved his life. 

What could he do? Nothing but fall in 
love. 

“Miss Briggs!’ he said, one day when he 
was able to sit up. 

“ Well, Mr. Perry ?” 

“You have been very good to me, and I 
feel as though I owe you a great deal.” 

“There! now stop right where you are. 
You owe me nothing.” 

“But would you mind if I trespassed’ a 
little further on your good-nature ?” 

“Not at all.” 


“Well, Miss Briggs, will you take ‘me in 
charge for the rest of my matural unr 

“What?” 

“Will you marry me? There!” 
Miss Briggs blushed and her answer came 
thus: 

“T will marry you.” 
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weeks later, and Mrs. Perkins prepared 


_ wedding supper. 


Mr. and Mrs. Perry live in the brick house, 
and the cottage is rented to a young man 
and his wife, to whom Mrs. Perry bequeathed 


, ler cats and the canary. 


There was a wedding in church a few 


The mastiff and the knock-kneed old horse 
are with their forefathers. 


LOST AND FOUND... 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


‘Tr is hard to tell when a story commences, 
be it our own especially, for it begins with 
conditions which su¢ceed conditions; but it 
will serve to say, that, one sumimer’s day, I 
stood upon Doctor ‘Thorne’s porch, looking 
through the stems of the lindens at the shining 
river, wearied by the thoughts of crossing 
it, wearied of everything. If I could have 
dropped down upon the sodded terrace and 
closed my eyes, never to have opened them 
again, I would have been devoutly thankful. 
Well, mine was not a new experience; other 


men, as young as I, had tried whistling a fair’ 


and false woman down the wird, and had 
found the task as obstinate. I never thought 
of that then. I only knew that, day and 
night, my life was a burden. I only knew 


that not to throw down my work, and stamp’ 


my feet, and grind my teeth, as a fruitless 
expression of the agony within required—not 
to do this, a dozen times a day, required an 


effort that was perfectly exhausting. 
As I went down the steps that summer 


afternoon the sunshine blinded me, and. the 
“cities of roses” disgusted me with their 
gaudiness. How wearisome of the birds ts 
sing so! atid how lifelessly the crickets 
hummed! The drone and chirp of the 
country was worse than the bustle and crash 


of the city, I thought, and started up from 
the porch settee and pra oy rapidly down 
the garden path. 

I had left the garden and was several rods 
down the road when a carriage turned the 
bend. I knew the Thorne barouche instantly. 
I saw the doctor speak to the coachman, 
then he leaned and called: 

“Mr. Oxford, how do you do? You are 
tired waiting, and are going horae!” 

“Your man thought you would not be 


home until late—too late to attend to my 


business to-night,” I replied. 


“Well, but now get ‘in, get in, Mr. Oxford. | 
I must talk with you just a minute.” 7 
As I stepped into the carriage, he went on: 
“Here is a little matter that I faiicy to have 
attended to to-night. I have been to the city 
on ‘business, and—well, it is my daughter's 
— contract that I wish to have drawn 


I smiled—the suggestion of marriage was 
so exceedingly pleasant to me! 

“Certainly, there is plenty of ‘time before - 
the last boat goes over. I did not _w that 
you had a daughter, doctor.” 

““O yes, have one. She is quite young. 
Mr. Oxford, what do you think of my 
roses ?”: 

I said they were very fine. I must have 
looked indifferently enough at the roses, for 
the old doctor glanced at my face, and with- 
out expatiating, as usual, upon his floral treas- 
ures, led the way into tlie house. ; 

The room into which he ushered me was 


the library, filled with massive, serviceable 
furniture and the garden scent of the roses. 
I remember thinking, with something like — 
interest, that Miss Thorne had a lovely home. 
T sat down silently, while the doctor retired 
briefly to another room, and listlessly read 
the backs of the books upon the shelves 


before me, while I waited, indifferently, for 
his return. 

Suddenly I heard the low laugh of a man, 
and a step upon the long piazza. Evidently 
some one had stepped’ from one of the low 
French windows, and was lingering upon the 
vine-shaded colonnade. Another laugh and 
the scent of'a Lopez cigar came in to me. 


“ Velvet cheeks that flush and fade,” 


sang an indolent voice, very rich in tone, and 
but: half exerted. 


I listened curiously for more. 


Suddenly the same voice, more decided | 


than the singing would warrant, asked: 


“ Will Frank care for the concert to-night?” — 


Apparently there was an answer within the 
house, but I did not hear it. 
“We must kill the evening somehow,” 


replied the singer. And humming 


“She had dreamy harebell eyes, — 
Sunning o’er a faultless face,” 


he strolled past my window, still sucking his 
Spanish cigar. 

A handsome, dark fellow of about thirty, 
with a gay French air, and eyes blazingly 
bold and defiant. The dress was in exquisite 
taste, the air that of aman of pleasure. “A 
man,” | thought, “ who has a fortune to serve 
his fancies with.” And, as he passed, there 
crept over me the subtle chill of my secret. 
I smiled at my own bitter thoughts, a wan, 
sickly smile, I presume it was, and strolled 
listlessly to the window.. The gentleman had 
paused just below it, and, with the stem of a 
rosebud between his teeth, stood with his 
sharp glance fixed upon the road. I fancied 
he was waiting. and expecting some one. I 
@ould see him yet plainer, with his military, 
and, I fancied, cruel air, fepulsive to me, in 
spite of his gay love songs. Just as he 
wheeled and saw me, Doctor Thorne entered 
the library and I turned from his sight. 

Yet I was conscious, as I stood listening to 
the doctor, that this man repassed the win- 
dow, and looked sharply in at me. 

“Here you will find all,” said the doctor, 
turning over some papers to me, “Five 
hundred thousand dollars and the estate of 
Thornlea to become Frances Thorne’s upon 
her wedding day.” 

I sat down at the writing-table. Doctor 
Thorne walked the floor. I noticed that he 
seemed restless and nervous. He turned to 
me shortly as I looked up. 

“Ts it done?” 

“Yes.” 

'“ The marriage to take place upon the first 
of September ?” 

“ Yes. 

“You are certain that you have the 
numbers right?” 

I handed him the paper, surprised by the 
nervous, anxious manner of my usually 
urbane and composed client. He took it to 
the window to read it, for the afternoon light 
was growing dull and ruddy. When he came 
back he signed it, and then stood looking 


‘gbsently at it as it lay on the table. 


L arose and took my hat. 

“ Thatisall, Doctor Thorne ?” 

“All,” he answered, without raising his 
head. 

I said good-night. He did not seem t« hear 
me, and I crossed the piazza and went down, . 
upon the fragrant terrace again, without his 
seeming to know that I was going. 

The sun was down, and the air was mellow 
and cool. The garden was very still. As I 
let myself out into the road, I heard the 
whimper of a dog. 

1 paused with a feeling of more than curi- 
osity; I do not know why. Perhaps the 
apparent prosperity and the moan of pain 
was a condition of things akin to my inward 
life, and so touched me suddenly and effectu- 
ally. I stopped and turned eagerly towards 
the spot from whence the sound came, 

In an angle of the garden wall, by a wicket 
gate, lay a miserable little mongrel cur with 
a broken leg. The animal bore some trace 
of the Blenheim spaniel, but he was evidently 
no lady's pet. In miserable condition, and 
with his long hair matted with burs, he lay 
whining pitifully, and evidently suffering 
extreme pain. I thought, as I stooped over 
him, that I never had seen such a miserable 
object. In return, he looked up at me with a 
whimper of appeal, giving a hopeful wag of 
his tail. 

“Poor little wretch! the roses and the sun- 
set are nothing to you, are they?” I said, 
examining his condition. | 

The forefoot had evidently been caught in 
a trap; it was broken below the joint, and 
was much heated and swelled. I pressed the 
broken bones back into their places, disre- 
garding the animal's yelp of pain, tore a strip 
from my handkerchief to bind the leg with, 
and then threw the grateful, fawning creature 
a solitary sandwich from my luncheon-case. 
He ate it ravenously, looked up in my face, 
wagging his tail, and then sank down again, 
panting. I knew he wanted water, and, lift- 
ing him gently in my hands, I carried him 
across the road, and placed him at the margin 
of the rill trickling low at midsummer in its 
bed. I saw him eagerly lap the water, and 
then I turned away. I was barely in time to 
catch the Jast boat for the city. 

I remember. that as I was going to my 
rooms the next evening, a little flower-girl 
offered me rosebuds, I recollect that I shook 
my head, but took a bunch of violets, tossed 
a coin into her basket and turned away. 

This occurred at the steps of the house, 
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where my rooms were. AsI fumbled in my 
vest-pocket for my latch-key, somewhat hin- 
dered by the violets and two small packages, 
I noticed a young man standing apon the 
sidewalk and steadily regarding me, I un- 
locked the door, but paused to look back at 
him for the second time. He sprang lightly 
up the steps. 

“Are there any rooms empty here?” 

He spoke as if a little out of breath, perhaps 
with the sudden action. His eye was eager; 
his cheek glowed. I was surprised at his 
delicate beauty. ' 

“TI believe there are,” I answered, politely, 
making an effort to recollect, for most ordi- 
nary matters were a little dim to me, “I 
think there is one suite unoccupied.” 

My lodging-house was a very popular one, 
airy and full of sunshine. I remarked that 
there was seldom rooms long empty, and that 
I was not sure the suite I had spoken of was 
unengaged; but I would call Mrs. Summers, 
if he wished. He thanked me, in acqui- 
escence; I struck the bell, and, as my land- 
lady approached, ran up to my apartments. 

I lighted the gas, put my violets in water, 
and, after making myself comfortable in 
dressing-gown and slippers, threw myself 
upon the bed. 

I fell asleep to awake, some time in the 
night, with a shuddering nausea and racking 
headache, which gradually gave way to a 
deathly faintness and high fever. I suffered 
a great deal before morning, and then was no 
better. I tried to rise, but sank back, weak 
and dizzy, and resigned myself to my fate. 

The inmates of Mrs. Summers’s house were 
far from being subject to intrusive espionage. 
The chambermaid must have knocked at my 
door during the forenoon, but I had probably 
fallen into a brief sleep and did not hear her. 
I was left undisturbed for twenty-four hours. 
The next morning they heard the mutterings 
of my delirium through the closed door, and 
discovered me unconscious with brain fever, 
and sitting up in bed and talking wildly to 
the bronze statues upon my brackets. 

I was very ill for a fortnight. Mrs. Summers 
ordered a doctor and a nurse, I remember, 
through those terrible two weeks, of hearing 
Mrs. Summers's voice, but I was also conscious 
of a hand which was never hers; a firm, light, 
caressive hand, unlike any I had ever felt 
before. But most of the time I was scorching 
in infernal fires, with explosive noises and 
frightful presences around me. 

At last I seemed to touch the bottom of 
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the fiery sea, and then I began to rise. The 
flood cooled around me, a beautiful silenee . 
soothed me, an utter content took the place 
of the seeth and worry of the past,, I opened 
my eyes, and saw a white curtain with a green 
shade above, a sunbeam dancing on. the cool 
gray wall, and a white hand gently swaying a 
palm-leaf fan above my head. Something 
stirred; a familiar voice spoke: 

“Well, the doctor has been here. What 
does he think ?” 

“That he is really better. He is sleeping 
nicely, and the fever has left him.” 

A low voice which eluded me. I could not 
tell whether it was a man’s or a woman’s. 

“Then he is to get well? Mr, Clare, you 
have done your duty by him. Few young 
men would have nursed a stranger, day and 
night, for weeks, as you have done,” 

“I have had help. You forget how many 
hours you have spent here, good. Mrs. 
Summers. If I am taken ill in your house, I 
know I shall not be left to suffer.” 

“Ono. Well, I will.go down and have 
some broth made for him by the time he 
wakes.” 

Mrs. Summers closed the door carefully 
behind her. Full of struggling thoughts, I 
must have lain with wide-open eyes, for a 
young and beautiful face bent above me, and 
with an assuring smile, my nurse asked: 

“Are you better?” 

I could not but smile back into those sunny 
eyes. 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

“That is right. Now go to sleep again. 
Youneed rest.” 

A childish impulse of affection, so weak 
and grateful was I, made me reach feebly for 
the light hand which smoothed my pillow, 
He relinquished it to my clasp, and I fell into 
another sweet slumber. 

When I awoke it was twilight. I seemed 
to be alone. The window was open; I could 
hear faint, distant sounds of the city. I was 
thirsty. A glass of ice-water stood beside the 
bed, but I could not, in my weakness, reach 
it. I wanted my nurse, but it was a long time 
before I could recollect his name. At last I 
said, feebly: 

“ Mr. Clare.” 

He came with the glass in his hand. It 
tasted like nectar. 

“TI could not remember your name for a 
long while,” I said, as he. permitted my weak 
head to fall into a recumbent anne 
again, 


“Call me Frank,” he ‘replied; that is 


easier remembered.” 

He leaned back in his chair, atid sat looking 
absently from the window, after a little while. 
I remember my wonder at his beauty, that 
grew and endured so under my gaze, which, 
in his abstraction, he appeared unconscious 
of. A finely-cut face, with a student’s brow 
and a maiden’s cheek. The lips were, as yet, 
unshaded by a beard; the hair, tossed back 
upon the slight shoulders, lay in: amber rings 
against the purple velvet of ‘the chair. A 
singularly refined face for a boy of eighteen. 
The red lips had a melancholy sweetness, 
compressed with thoughts; but, in speaking, 
a rare, unclouded sweetness rose up to lips 
and eyes. Before I fell asleep again, I 
remembered him to be the boy who had 
accosted me upon ‘the steps of the house on 
the night I fell ill. His name, then, was 
Frank Clare, and he was my fellow-lodger. 
It was a satisfactory thought. 

I convalesced very rapidly. I thought it 
not strange, with such a merry heart as my 
new friend’s. Friends we were. He gave me 
sunshine; I gave him protection. With 
every one but me he was timid and reserved. 
To me he confided everything but his history. 
He was an author, and an ambitious one. 
His daily work commanded abundant means 
for his support. 

I was a man of simple tastes and no vices. 
Frank had a talent for cookery, and so we 
established a small cuifine, wherein’ he 
presided. 

“Frank, you are as good as a girl,” I said, 
one chilly fall evening, when I came in and 
found chocolate boiled and toast browned 
before the grate. “Better,” I added, with a 
sigh. “Loving you, old boy, is a satisfactory 
thing.” 

He stood up, put his hands on my shoulders, 
and looked into my face. 

“But you will leave me sometime for a 
woman, Mark.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, moodily. “I am a waif 
in the world, and long, inexpressibly, some- 
times, for kith and kin of my own.” 

I dropped wearily into a lounging-chair 
before the grate. I remember how he stood 
beside the mantel, his bright, enthusiastic 
gray eyes fixed thoughtfully upon me for 
several seconds. I had heard that day that 
Georgie Melrosé was in town with her in- 
tended husband. The confidence with which 
the matter was spoken of, the vision of her, 
gracious and unreserved to another, where 


she had been cold and haughty with me,” 
stung me anew. I felt a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, when I came home, arid 
found Frank on a hassock toasting bread at 
the point of a Florentine poniard. “He 
assured me, after a little while, that I was) 
cross, and administering toast and chocolate 
with zeal, sat on his hassock and laughed me 
into sociability. 

“Another'sardine, if you please. You keep 
me pretty well, Frank,” relapsing into ease in’ 
spite of myself. 

“T don’t intend to lose anything on you,” 
shaking back his waves of amber hair. “Don’t 
imagine that I have burned my fingers and 
scorched off my eyebrows to-night with no 
expectation of recompense. I wartit the city 
news. Read away now.” 

With his small white hands clasped around 
his knee, leaning back in ‘his low seat at ‘my 
feet, he must have seen the shadow pass over’ 
my face again. A lucky thonght came. 

“Something recherche to-night, Frank. 
You have pred me speak of Doctor 
Thorne ?” 

Ves.” 

“Of Glenville, a fine estate across the’ 
river?” 

“Tremember. He is a client of yours.” 

“Two months ago, just before I was sick, I 
learned that he had a daughter. Frances, I 
think the name was. She was to be married, 
and I drew up the marriage contract that 
night. Her portion was to be the estate of 
Thornlea, situated not far from the city, and 
a certain amount of good red guld. The 
doctor has sons abroad, but only this one 
daughter, it seems. Now comes the story, 
which is afloat to-day in town: 

“Miss Thorne has disappeared. About 
two months ago she left her father’s house, 
going without warning, but leaving a note, 
saying that she was going away, and they 
need not expect her return until there was 
no longer any attempt to force her into the 
marriage which she detested. Her father 
wrote her, commanding, entreating, enticing 
her return in three different letters; but he 
has not heard from her since, and all investi- 
gations fail to reveal her retreat. There is a 
plot for your next romance, Frank.” 

“And the story is about town ?” 

“Tt may be onlya ramor ; 
is, it is afloat.” 

“And they are still searching for her?” 

“Yes, here, there and everywhere. The 
doctor has sent some one to France. She 
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‘has relatives in France, and they suspect that . 


she has gone to them. The unappreciated 
bridegroom is Castelmen the millionaire.” 
“Everybody wonders, I suppose, at the 
_ young lady’s opposition ?” 
_ “Of course there is a natural surprise that 
a girl should refuse a man of, Castelmen’s 
wealth and position; but there.is probably a 
good reason. Castelmen is said to have his 


vices; perhaps the girl has character enough | 


to affirm that she does not love him.” _, 
Frank, had changed his position, and, sat 
leaning upon the seat of a dark velvet chair, 
all his bright hair about his quiet face. ‘The 
story seemed to make him thoughtful. 
“Did you ever see this Castelmen?” he 
asked. 
“I fancy now that I have.” And I told 
him of the episode of my last visit to Glen- 
ville. “Yet it might not; have been he,” I 
added. “But if that was Castelmen, I would 
advise no pure and delicate girl to marry 
him.” 
“You were not favorably impressed, then ?” 
“No, it was a false and insolent face,” 
Here I remembered a book of engravings 
_ which I had been commissioned to bring 
_ Frank. I rose and produced them, and then, 
being tired and dull, fell asleep in my chair, 
waking now and then to see his golden head 
bent over the book in profound, attention. I 
was awakened, at last, by the. clock silverly 
chiming ten, and the soft touch )of Frank’s 
hand. 


“Mark, wake up! Don’t. sleep. here in 
your chair all night. I am going. Good- 
night." 

_, “Good-night, old boy, No, I'll go to ‘bed.” 

But i was heavy-beaded and drowsy, and 
did not, stir. Suddenly the small fingers 
clenched themselves with mock violence in 
my hair, 

“ Mark, get up directly! The fire is going 

“ont. You will get cold and be sick on my 
hands again.” 

I sat erect, stupidly meditative. 

“What a tough old time that was, Frank!” 

He knelt down suddenly at my side, and 
his tight, clinging arm went about my neck. 

“You came to death’s door, Mark.” 

“T had better have gone through, perhaps.” 

_ His cheek went down. on my breast with 
an exquisitely caressive motion, 

“No,no! What should I do without you, 
“Mark?” 

Theré¥was love in his beautiful.eyes, humid 

_and steadfast. My heart thrilled. I clasped 


the young face in my hands and kissed the 
glowing cheek. 

“You are a foolish hoy to love a;stupid 
fellow like .me, Frank,” I said;.but with a 
blush suddenly flooding his brow, he rose. and 
was gone, 

“Heaven bless..the ehild!”, 1 murmured, 
tears in my eyes, as.I arose. “ He gives me 
life again.” 

I had thought my heart dead in my breast, 
but it was thrilling with sweet pulsations, 
and involuntarily I prayed God to keep him 
from the suffering J had known. 

The boy led a solitary life but for me. I 

was a sluggard, and had not opened my eyes 
in the morning when he came in froma 
solitary walk, which was never very long, but 
served to keep him in health, and served our 
breakfast, All day, while I was away, he 
worked hard; at night confided to me his 
successes and little secrets.of authorship, and 
I retailed to him any interesting incidents of 
the day. The boy had always drawn out the 
purest and. finest side of my nature; is 
common parlance, he “made me good,” 
I, am certain, now that I know all, that, 
never Gould have offended the soul that gave 
me its rare and _ inspiriting 
that eventful autumn. 

I was reading aloud to Frank the next 
evening, when a servant brought me a note, 
a dainty billet smelling of violets. My eyes 
grew misty as I observed the handwriting; I 
felt a vivid flush rise up to my brow. 

“Mark, what is it?” said a quiet voice 
beside me. 

I. made no answer, but held the sheet 
steadily before my eyes until I could read the 
delicate chirography, It read as follows: 


“Mr. Mark OxForD:—I wish to receive 
from your hands the few notes. and letters I 
have had occasion to write you, In them- 
selves they are valueless, but I have reasons 
for wishing to reeall them., The principal 
one is that I am to be married next week. 
As Mrs. Castelmen, it will be unpleasant to 
remember that. Mr, Oxford has my penman- 
ship in certain foolish words and phrases, 
uttered in moments of weakness. Please 
return the package as soon as possible, and 
receive your own letters at. my hands, if you 
wish. Yours very truly, 

“ GEORGIE “MELROSE.” 


The blood that had burned my brow sank 
back heavily upon my heart. I forgot Frank. 


I let the sheet fall from my hand, and sat 
with fixed eyes, staring at nothing. 

“Why, what is it, Mark?” 

The voice of gentle concern aroused me. 

“ Nothing, on! ya new revelation of Thorne’s 
drama. It seems that—that—Miss Melrose 
is to marry Mr. Castelmen.” 

Frank looked very pale, leaning back in his 
chair. I fancied that I frightened him with 
my agitation, yet I could not quite command 
niyself. 

“ Who is Miss Melrose?” he asked. 

“She is a young lady residing in town, of 
ol! and aristocratic family, very beautiful—” 

I stopped, and, springing up, walked the 
floor. 

“You may read the note, Frank,” I said, 
at last. 

He picked it up, perused it, looked up into 
my face with his earnest and beautiful eyes. 

“You loved her, Mark ?” 

“T loved her with a perfect infatuation 

I grew calm at last, and sat down and told 
him the story. It was not until I had fin- 
ished that I noticed how icy cold his hands 
were, and the fixed and vivid colog of his 
cheek. 

“It is a hateful story to tell to you, Frank,” 
I said, then. “ Forget it.” 

He leaned forward, clasped his hands on 
my shoulder and laid his cheek upon them. 

“Mark,” he said, “I have never told you 
my history.” 

No.” 

“And I will not to-night. But, Mark, the 
time is near when we must part. Young as 
I seem, I, too, have hid a skeleton. Mark, 
friend whom I love with my whole soul, you 
will not forget me when you see me no 
more ?” 

I caught the boy in my arms, pushed the 
clustering hair from his damp brow, looked 
anxiously at his flushed cheek and glistening 
eye. 

“ Frank, you are ill! My God, boy, you do 
not think that you are going to die?” 

“No,” sweetly. “It is only momentary 
suffering. A little strain of heart, Mark. 
You know what that is, perhaps. I am going 
to my chamber, and hope to sleep soundly. 
No, I am not ill.” 

“But you spoke of leaving me.” 

“That you will understand better another 
time.” 

He was going. I sprang and drew him to 
my breast. 

“Frank, you are tired of my stupidity, 
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my insufferable selfishness; you are going to 
leave me!” 

He put his light hands on my shoulders, 
and looked up in my face. 

“Mark, I cannot tell you my-secret. Do 
not talk any more to me. I cannot bear it.” 

He was tired out, I thought, and let him go. 
I sat long by the fire before I went to bed. 

I awoke with a nervous start the next 
morning, and immediately sprang out of bed. 
I bathed and dressed hurriedly, and went 
into the outer room. A fire, but no breakfast 
and no Frank. 

The servant invariably made the fire and 
put the room in order, but there was usually 
an additional luxury of Mocha steam, and a 
tray laid for two, with bits of rare china and 
odd glasses. Nothing of the kind was to be 
seen. 

I went to Frank’s room and knocked. No 
answer. The mocking-bird seemed to be 
chirping lonesomely within. I knocked again, 
at last tried the door. To my surprise, the 
door opened under iny hand, and though the 
brown bird in the window greeted me with a 
flood of rapturous trilling and whistling, the 
room looked strangely lonesome. I crossed 
it and knocked twice at Frank's bedroom 
door. It was ajar; he was not within, though 
the coverings were displaced upon the 
mattress as though he had slept there. 

“He has gone out; strange he should stay 
so late,” I said, looking at my watch. It was 
eight o’clock. I walked the floor, nervously 
awaiting his return, until nine. Then I knew 
that something was wrong. 

I returned to his room. All his wardrobe 
was there, with the exception of his cap and 
cloak. Suddenly my eye fell upon a note 
upon the table. I picked it up; it was 
directed to me. I opened it with a trembling 
hand. 


“Mark,” it read, “good-by. The play is 
played out, is at an end. I return to the 
place I deserted three months ago; and you 
—will you miss me? Good-by. Your little 
gifts I carry with me. Take care of poor 
Pride. Take his cage to your room, Mark, 
I pray we may meet again sometime. 

“FRANK.” 


This was all. I was deserted. I bowed 
my face upon my hands and wept. I had 
suffered before, but this new blow completely 
crushed me. “I was not thankfyl enough 
for him,” I said, with a bitter remorse for the 
moments I had repined, disregarding him. 
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Now I had lost him, and I was utterly 
desolate. But the closing acts of the drama 
crowded each other. 

At nightfall the next day I remembered 
Miss Melrose’s letters. I was tempted to 
carry them to her. A month ago I would 
lave travelled miles to escape an encounter 
with her brilliant face; but, wearied with 
dejection from another cause, the old stream 
of discontent seemed to have run dry. In 
the light of a greater-loss the lesser one 
waned; for my heart avowed purer love for 
Frank Clare than it ever had felt for Georgie 
Melrose, and the suffering was of a finer and 
more exquisite kind. 

I concluded to carry Miss Melrose her 
letters. I realized, somehow, that my time 
of caring for her was past. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when I rang at the door of her father’s house. 
A servant admitted me to the parlor. I sent 
up my name, took a seat upon a sofa and 
waited. 

At my right was a large mirror. It re- 
flected the open door of the library, and the 
interior of the room itself. Suddenly a lady 
and gentleman entcred the library by the 
door from the hall. 

The lady’s step was familiar, though 
unusually spirited. The gentleman entered 
nonchalantly, though there was a suppressed 
irritation in his manner. He had a frowning 
brow, a fretful laugh. Miss Melrose came to 
a stand before him. 

“T am ready for your apologies, Mr. 
Castelmen.” 

“T have no apologies to make, Georgie. I 
did not promise to spend the evening here, 
and I had other engagements.” 

“TI presume you were at Doctor Thorne’s ?” 

“You presume rightly.” 

“Miss Thorne has returned ?” 

“ Miss Thorne has returned.” 

She stamped her graceful foot. 

“ Julius Castelmen, you shall not visit Miss 
Therne!” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“It isan insult to me. You are reported 
to have been engaged to her before her disap- 


pearance; it is declared that she went away: 


to avoid you. You are said to be in love 
with her yet. You shall not go there!” 

“What is the alternative if I insist upon 
going there, Miss Melrose ?” 

“T will you from further atten- 
tions to myself.” 

“T accept the alternative.” 
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Heaven spare me from evér again sceing 
such an utterly furious face as I beheld at 
that moment in the mirror. The man who 
stood opposite Georgie Melrose was, indeed, 
the one whom I had seen from Doctor 
Thorne’s library window upon the night of 
the marriage contract. 

So rapid had been the scene within the 
library that I had been transfixed with 
astonishment; but in the lull which followed 
Castelmen’s words I recovered myself, and, 
rising, walked across the room. They saw 
me. Miss Melrose commanded herself with 
an effort, and walked across the room to 
mect me. 

“Can I see you alone, Miss Melrose ?” 

She turned towards the library, but Castel- 
men had already gone. She motioned me to 
a seat, looking at me coldly. Such a hard, 
bitter, insolent face I never before saw. She 
seemed hardly aware of my presence as I 
talked, explaining that I had brought her 
letters; but she took them, and then de- 
spatching a servant for her writing-case, sat 
in abstracted silencs until the maid’s return. 
I pitied ger from my heart, but how I won- 
dered that I had ever loved her! 

Her voice sounded harsh and cold, as she 
presented me with my letters and bade me a 
conventional farewell. I ran down the steps, 
a wiser, if not a bettey man. 

Just below the house there passed me a 
lady on the arm of an old gentleman. At the 
second glance I recognized the comfortable 
figure of Doctor Thorne. 

I only saw the lady’s cheek, but it struck 
me as familiar. Beside her walked Castel- 
men, talking eagerly, his face animated with 
the probable surprise of a sudden meeting; 
but the lady seemed to shrink from him and 
to cling, with half-averted face, to the arm 
she had taken. It flashed over me that this 
was Thorne’s daughter. 

The next moment I was convinced that 
this was the case. Everything conspired to 
satisfy me that the lady was Miss Thorne. I 
was idle and curious, and followed the trio. 

The young lady had light, clustering hair, 
which fell upon her shoulders. A little hat of 
royal velvet shaded her forehead. A long, 
graceful cloak enveloped her form, and a 
sweeping dress of dead black seemed to give 
her slender figure height and grace. 

It was very evident that she shrank from 
Castelmen. As we turned upon an unfre- 
quented street she seemed to notice my foot- 
steps behind them, and turned, nervously. 
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I caught thus a glimpse of her face. It 
shocked me with its familiarity. With the 
bow of violet velvet at the ear, the little lace 
collar at the throat, the regular ringlets of 
flowing hair, it was the feminine counterpart 
of Frank Clare! I seemed no longer to be 
following a stranger. They stopped at the 
door of a fashionable oyster saloon. I paused ; 
then followed them in and took a stall next 
theirs. 

I heard them give their orders; gave mine, 
quite unconscious what it was, and then sat 
listening nervously to their voices. The gen- 
tlemen talked, the lady was quiet, bu# spoke 
occasionally in a tone which made me start. 
I had heard Frank speak often in that same 
sad, repressed way. 

They sat a long time over their viands, I 
heard them press the lady to eat, and her low 
replies. At last they came out. I was not 
prepared for their sudden departure, and they 
were in the street before I had settled for my 
checks. I knew they had mingled in the 
crowd, and that I had lost them. Disappoint- 
_ ed, 1 turned towards the stair. Again 1 came 
face to face with them. — 

“Has the girl found an opera-gif&s in the 
stall I just left?” asked Doctor Thorne, 
hurriedly, of the young lady who presided at 
the counter. A search was instituted, The 
waiters came back with empty hands and 
protesting countenances. 

“ Perhaps I did not bring it at all, father,” 
said Miss Thorne. She had stood quietly 
awaiting events, I watching her with a 
strangely beating heart. They turned and 
left the rooms again, but as Miss Thorne 
passed me she dropped a card at my feet. 

I picked it up unobserved. It was one of 
my own business cards. On the back was 
written, “Mark, I am coming back. I have 
no refuge but you. FRANK.” 

Perhaps I was stupid, but for the life of 
me I could not tell what it all meant. 

I sat before my fire at about nine o'clock in 
the evening, when my door opened and Miss 
Thorne came in, I sprang up,~hesitating. 
She came close, and with the old motion, laid 
her hands on my shoulders. 

“Mark, what makes you look so wild?, 
Dont you know me?” 

It was Frank. 

“What does this mean? Why are you 
disguised ?” I stammered. 

“Iam not disguised,” she answered; and 
that eloquent blush which I, had admired in 
the boy flooded the woman’s fair cheek. 
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“Mark, I am homeless, friendless, perse- 
cuted, and a woman. I come to you for help.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“To be saved from a marriage with Castel- 
men. While we both live he will never give 
me up. He was. to. have married Miss Mel- 
rose next week. He informed my father this 
morning that the engagement was broken. 
My father favors him again, and I—I loathe 
him. He isa false, sensual, bad man. But 
my father and the others think I am crazed 
when I say so. His immense wealth blinds 
them. But I—I cannot marry him!” 

She shuddered, made a gesture of repulsion, 
then paused and looked up into my face. 

“ What shall I do, Mark?” in the old tone. 

“Marry me. Can you do that, Frank?” 

The color died in cheek and lips, A spasm 
struck my heart. Had I been a brute? 

“ Mark,” she said, slowly, “ when I saw you 
first, I was crouched among the roses of my 
father’s garden, hiding from Castelmen, who 
I knew was waiting for me, and wondering 
how I could ever ultimately escape from him. 
You came down the path with the saddest 
face I had ever seen, and, just outside the 
gate, stopped to render aid to a miserable, for- 
lorn dog who lay there. How I studied your 
every feature, under the roses! I needed a 
friend so! and I thought you would be that 
friend, if it could be. 

“The next day I decided to run away. I 
made a confidant of a servant, sent to the city 
for mail attire, and discovering your address 
by accident conceived the desire to be near 
you. As soon as I was safely housed, the ex- 
citement that had buoyed me up gave way, 
and a terrible depression and weakness fell 
upon me. I was aroused from this by the 
discovery of your sickness and imminent 
danger. I had once nursed my brother, now 
in France, through just such a fever, and I 
felt called to your side. When you recovered 
it seemed as if you were partly a possession 
of my own. Your weakness made ine strong. 
As you grew strong, you seemed made to lean 
upon. Iam impulsive and passionate; you 
were always calm, and always right. When 
you were convalescing I tried to decide what 
my future course ought to be. I decided that 
I must keep you atadistance. But you were 
80 good, Mark, so pure, so kind, so indulgent, 
I saw no need to fear you. So the months 
passed, and we enjoyed them. But when I 
heard that Castelmen was to marry Miss Mel- 
rose, my life of disguise had approached its 
end, I thought. I could safely go home. 
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“But it was a premature act. Castelmen 
released himself from Miss Melrose and came 
back upon my track. Dissension and misery 
have followed my return to my father’s house, 
and, Mark, I have come back to you. I love 
you better than anybody in the world, and— 
I will marry you, if you wish.” 

She burst into tears of nervousness upon 
my breast. 

The next day we were married. Then I 
sent for her father. I think he had become 
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partly convinced that Frank would never 
marry Castelmen, for he received this new 
development with undemonstrative aspect, 
which Frank feared to be ominous. But how 
could they hurt us? We were safely married, 
and needed yot their countenance to be very 
happy. Castelmen, baffled, went to Europe. 
I had all back—the darling friend, the cosy, 
restful days and nights, the utter content that 


comes with wisdom to know and appreciate 
love. 


THE JOURNAL OF VIRGINIE VAUGHN. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


TURNING over the contents of an old trunk, 
recently, among the yellow .time-worn papers 
in a packet tied up with a faded ribbon, I 
found a volume bound in crimson velvet, in 
the centre of whose cover was a tiny golden 
plate, with the initials “V. V.” inscribed 
thereon, in curious letters formed of twisted 
vine-leaves. 

A breath from the past, a murmur of winds 
in summer meadows, rivers golden with sun- 
set, scenes whereon beauty had set her perfect 
seal, an episode of life like a strain of music; 
these were what the letters “V. V.” invoked, 
and while the fullness of color, the overflow 
of life returned, and from the golden gates of 
morning once more stepped youth newly- 
created and fair, I opened the book that had 
cast this spell around me, and, lost to the ex- 
ternal world, read on and on, until the 
mantel-clock had chimed the night hours in 
succession. 

It was a diary, this volume whose writer I 
had known many years before, and the first 
entry, in a graceful girlish hand, ran as 
follows .— 

_ Magnolia Grove, Dec. 21, 1835. 

What a day this has been! I know that I 
never can recall the half of it, but as I mean 
to keep this diary every day, I must make a 
beginning. St. Evremonde has given me this 
book as a birthday gift—asking me sometimes 
to write his name in it!—and now where 
ought I to commence? Shall I relate our 
family history, from the first Vaughn of all, 
to me his last and most perplexed descendant, 
seventeen years old to-day? No, I will con- 
tent myself with a brief account of the mem- 
bers that compose our present household. 

First comes papa, Major Francis Vaughn, 
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sixty years of age, and still almost the hand- 
somest man I know, tall and fair, and dis- 
tinguished, with broad shoulders and clear 
gray eyes, and O so straight! Then his hair, 
though almost white, is thick as it ever was, 
and curls as it does in the picture of the 
young ensign—I don’t wonder that,mamma 
lost her heart to him—the picture that hangs 
in the libgary, and which I sometimes fancy — 
has a look of Clarign—but I haven’t come to 
him yet. 

To continue, papa, before his promotion, 
when he was only Ensign Vaughn of the 
British army, and when, I imagine, he was as 
handsome and dashing a young officer as ever 
donned scarlet uniform in his majesty’s 
service, fell in love with a French girl, and 
there was an elopement; after which, strange- 
ly enough, Elouise Virginie de St. Evremonde 
disappeared, and the only substitute that 
could be found for her was Mrs. Vaughn. 

Mamma was of an old French family, poor 
but very proud, and hostile to the English, 
and though papa’s descent was proud enough 
too, and there were large estates and great 
riches among his connections, he was a 
younger son and of extravagant habits, so 
that in a brief space he was left with little 
more capital than his distinguished name, his 
sword and his handsome face. 

But these did not render him acceptable to 
the family of his beloved, so papa’s was a 
soldier’s wooing, carried on much after the 
fashion of Scott’s Young Lochinvar—the hero 
of my childish fancy, when I used to picture 
it all, the wedding-feast, the dance, the brave 
father and the craven bridegroom, the lovely 
maidens, and myself the fair, pale bride, and. 
suddenly tramp, tramp, a horse is at the door,. 
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and with a clang of arms the young chief 
enters, and the room swims and the dance 
goes on, until I find myself swung upon a 
saddle, with an arm about me, and to the 
music of fast-flying hoofs a voice is crying: 

“She is won! She is mine!” 

That is what I used to dream; but now I 
do not care to have so martial a lover. 

But how I ramble on! Papa and mamma 
were married, and after a while he left the 
army, and they crossed the ocean because 
mamma longed to behold l’Amerique, the 
proud young country that would bear no ty- 
rant’s chain, and whose soil had been wet 
with the blood of Freedom’s martyrs, among 
them mamma’s father, the gallant Gustave de 
St. Evremonde, a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of liberty. 

About this time, through the death of rela- 
tives in England a large fortune fell to my 
father, but he and his young wife, preferring 


, their new home in the beautiful South, chose 


to remain here, and were happier than words 
can tell, until mamma died, leaving me, an 
only child, and papa was inconsolable with 
grief 


Captain Ferguson, a comrade-in-arms of , 


my father, dying not long before, had left a 
widow and one little girl in the utmost desti- 
tution. Papa and Angus Ferguson were dis- 
tantly related, and had been bound to each 
other with an almost brotherly affection, so 
what does generous papa do but open his 
house to his friend's widow—who knew not 
what to do for future maintenance—and in- 
vite her hither with her little one, that she 
might be housekeeper, governess, whatever 
she chose, the mistress of his mansion, with 
the superintendence of his own child’s rearing 
and education ? 

And this is the way that Auntie Caroline 
—I call her auntie, and Blanche cousin— 
came to Magnolia Grove, and this is why, 
look back as far as I may, I cannot recall the 
time when a lovely, golden-haired lady does 
not form part of my remembrance. That 
hair is silver now, but auntie is very fair and 
charming still. 

But I never could quite ie her. 
Sometimes she is gracious and sweet, and I 
imagine I could scarcely better love my own 
mamma, and then, with no apparent reason, 
she is cold as if ice had congealed all about 
her heart, and, though she is never otherwise 
than kind, I feel that at such times I find no 
favor in her eyes. ° 

I believe she disapproves my frivolity. Only 


the other day, coming suddenly into my 
room, she found me at the mirror, my head : 
leaning on my hand, my hair drawn back 
over a cushion, my arms and shoulders bare, 
for I had brought out from an obscure corner 
of the attic an old chest that had been 
mamma’s, and among its contents I had 
found a pair of tiny high-heeled slippers, a 
necklace of pearls, and a rose-colored satin 
dress with the short waist and ‘scanty skirt 
belonging to the period of the Empire. 

All these I had put on, and dressed my 
long black hair Jike mamma’s in her exquisite 
little miniature, and there I sat before the 
glass, posed in her very attitude. 

It was to meet this reflection that auntie 
opened the door, and I could see her sudden 
start and pallor. She is always white, but 
when she first caught sight of me her face 
was like a sheet. 

“It is no ghost, auntie!” I cried, “only 
Virginie, with an old dress of mamma’s. Am 
I very like her? You have told me that you 
saw her once.” 

“ Yes, you are like your mother,” answered 
auntie, gently, but coldly. “And now, Vir- 
ginie, I would take those things off and re- 
sume my own dress, for it is the hour for you 
and Blanche to practise your duet.” 

I kissed auntie, but thought she shrank 
a little and her lips chilled mine. Then I 
ran into papa’s room which 1 thought empty, 
to view myself in the long grand mirror that 
reflected ny whole person. 

But as I opened the door I beheld papa 
seated at the escritoire at the further side of 
the great chamber, occupied with some 
writing Not to disturb him I closed the door 
softly after me, but he heard the noise and 
glanced up. Then he saw me and sprang 
from his seat. 

“louise!” he cried out, “ Elouise, ma belle! 
Has the grave indeed given up its dead?” 
And he came towards me, a great joy in his 
face, for the moment forgetting all, I believe, 
in the dream that his dead young wife stood 
before him in very truth. 

One moment I remained guilty and tongue- 
tied. 

“Tt is I, papa,” I stammered. 

The present came back to him on the in- 
stant. He folded me in his arms. 

“ Child,” he said,“ your mother’s self was 
not more like her, than you, as you stood and 
smiled at me from the doorway.” And I 
could feel my hair wet as papa bent over me, 
and as for me, I was in a perfect storm of tears. 
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But it is always my way to write wide of a’ 
subject. Signor Farini used to find that fault: 
with my compositions *when Blanche and 
were studying Italian, “ Meess’Blanche’s are’ 
to the point,” he would say; “she writes 
what I tell her, bat Meess Virginie plays all” 
about the subject and never comes to it;” and 
here I am, doing so still. 

I was going to describe our family circle, ' 
and next is Cousin Blanche. She is a year 
older than I, and very lovely—saving that slie 
is a bit too pale—and perfectly graceful. We 
are of a height, but she is the slighter. Her 
hair is not dark like mine, but very fair, and 
waves from the whitest of brows. Her eyes 
are neither blue nor gray, but of both these 
shades with sea-green in them. Her skin is 
like milk with rose-leaves dropped on it for 
lips, and she smiles so innocently, and her 
voice is so sweet she wins my heart away. 

To-day Clarian called us the red and white 
roses, and all of a sudden she was as reil a 
rose as I. I think she is a little shy of him; 
he is my cousin and not hers, and is so very 
elegant, and though so young has great 
knowledge, at least 'so says papa who has been 
a scholar as well as soldier. But could papa 
behold this record, I fear he would say his 
poor Virginie possesses no system, for I speak 
of Clarian and have said nothing about him 
as yet. But no eyes save mine will ever 
glance over my folly, and I will learn to “ im- 
prove my style,” as auntie advises me, by 
writing good English, with none of my French 
idioms. But I believe I think in French, and 
then Armand St. Evremonde and I fall to 
using it, before we' are’ aware, although he 
wishes much to perfect himself in this 
language. 

Clarian Adair is the son of my father’s 
cousin, ‘the Honorable Clement Adair, of 
Irish-Norman descent. Clarian’s father and 
mother are dead, and he is all alone in the 
world. He is twenty-three, and possessed of 
a fine fortune, and perhaps one day will have 
a title, but he says he is not desirous of the’ 
burdensome splendor. He better prefers to 
remain the artist and poet that heis. Ihave’ 
said that he is like papa’s youthfal portrait,» 
but with a great difference. His face is softer, | 
more ideal, with a little melancholy about the 
mouth when in repose, and his hair—does the 
sun give to it, or gain from it brightness? 
For, let ever so small a beam peep into the 
room, and his fair curls seeni to attract it and 
flow into golden ripples. Ordinarily he is 
_ quiet, indolent indeed, but sometimes, when 
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he is excited, his large blue eyes’ opéti, and’ 
his beautiful face glows, and he’ seems‘ 'to me 
godlike as one of those wondrous Grecian: 
dreams, 

There is yet another in otir’ hotsehold, 
likewise a cousin, for Armand’ St. Evremonde 
is the son of my mother’s’ half’ brother, 
Ililaire de St. Evrémondé, Vicompte de 
Chartres. A brave’and gallarit young officer 
of the French army is Armand, but here only 
for a brief period. He is to’ the full as hand- 
some as Clarian, but opposite as the Antipodes, 
for when the sun strives to brighten Ais hair 
it only brings out a winy purple in the ctirls © 
overlying each other like clustering; dead- — 
ripe grapes. His eyes are of the same tint—_ 
great slumbering eyes that half frighten © 
me if I look long into them—and his com- 
plexion is a pale clear dusk. As for’ his 
character, he is generous, and gay, and kind, 
but full of Southern fire and passion. 

And now T have our picture-gallery com- 
plete, and must describe our home. Maghdlia 
Grove is, I am sure, the most beautiful place 
under heaven. Perhaps the Eden our first 
parents lost was just one half as enchanting. 
Otherwise I find no comparison. But I am 
little travelled. Once papa took Blanche and 
me to Washington, and I have never been 
further from home. 

Our plantation, one of the largest and 
finest in the State, extends so far on every 
side that we have no very near neighbors, 
but the place is stocked with an army of sér- 
vants, every one of whom I know and love. 
Blanche, who cares little for them, seldom 
visits the negro quarters, where I am always 
going to read to old Nurse Phebe from that 
blessed Book she loves 80 dearly, or to have a 
long talk with her about my dead young 
matima whom’ she remembers well. 

Near our house is the ‘grove of magnolias © 
whence it takes its name, and further on 
stands a liye-oak thicket, dark and glossy 
green, with bearded moss trailing from the 
branches to the ground, and in and out among 
tire trunks creepers wind and hang out laugh- 
ing blossoms; great scarlet trumpets, wherein 
faities blow of nights—so Clarian ‘used to tell 
me—and yellow jasmine cups, from whose 
sweetness the bees are all day drinking, under 
the clear blue sky. Ah! la belle France her- 
self could not be fairer than is my Southern 
home! 

But all this is in the summer, and now it is 


‘nearly midwinter, when we choose rather the 


great drawing-room or the cosy sitting-room, 
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with their open fireplaces, where the flames 
leap and crackle, and the evening lamp is 
lighted and the thick curtains shut out the 
night. 

So it was, a few hours ago, before we broke 
up our party. I am writing far into the night. 
No one shares my room, so papa will never 
know it, else he would chide me with kind 
severity. But I am too excited to think of 
sleep, with the music still in my ears, and 
this great bouquet sending out its hundred 
odors near me! 

I have had many beautiful presents to-day. 
Papa surprised me with a darling little cream- 
colored pony, so graceful I have already named 
her Sylph. And when I had done admiring 
her, and we had returned to the house, he 
unwrapped something enveloped in a mys- 
terious paper, and displayed before my eyes a 
dazzling mass of richest silk—the exact shade 
of mamma’s old dress—glistening with lovely 
rose-hued sheen. It was so like dear auntie 
to give me that exquisite work-box, in the 
hope of making me more industrious. Ah 
how sadly I need it! Blanche’s gift was a 
perfume-stand of crystal, finely wrought, and 
filled with alternate bottles of my favorite 
perfumes, heliotrope and violet. When one 
first glances at it, one sees only a wreath of 
crystal lilies, but in the calyx of each is a tiny 
cut-glass flask. 

St. Evremonde, I have said, gave me this 
dear book with its thick golden clasps and 
plate on which are inscribed my initials—or 
rather two of them, for I have many others, 
French names like mamma’s. 

Clarian’s gift came last. This was an opal 
ring, an heirloom in his family, of no one 
knows what antiquity. It has an inscription in 
Greek, and is a tahsman, he says, and some 
day he will tell me all about it. Then he 
brought me a great basket of rare exotics, 
and said something very beautiful, but which 
caused me to cast down my eyes and blush. 

Beside these I had other presents, but none 
which pleased me so greatly as the blessing 
of Aunt Phebe that made me shed tears hard 
to check even at thought of spoiling my eyes 
for the birthday party to assemble in the 
evening. 

December 25th. 

I believe I dropped asleep over those last 
words, written—I am ashamed to confess it 
—four days ago, when I was so sure that my 
record should be daily! 

Christmas—holy and blessed festival that 
wraps the earth with peace as with a gar- 


ment! Everything is stilly, and bright, and 
snow-clad, after yesterday’s driving storm, and 
eyery tree looms up a warrior in silver armor, 
dazzling with countless gleams of light. 

All our house is a forest of evergreen, and 
this evening we shall have a little party and 
dancing as on my birthnight. But we are 
going to church now, and I will write again, 
when the day is done, 


It is over, and I am again in my chamber 
writing. My existence has known no evening 
so happy as this. Life seems like an opening 
flower whieh each day grows more perfect. 

Tonight I wore that rose-colored silk, 
papa’s gift, which auntie has had beautifully 
made, and Blanche was dressed in sea-green 
—like that shade in her eyes—breaking into 
billows when she moved, as if the sea waves 
flowed about her, while she rose from them 
dazzlingly fair, with her shining shoulders, 
her exquisite face, and hair that formed a 
coronet above her low white forehead. Alto- 
gether, she was stately and beautiful like a 
princess. 

Something of this I said to Armand, but 
he answered: 

“Thou art princess thyself, belle cousine. It 
is on these locks only the crown should rest. 
For me thou alone holdest the sceptre.” 

All this he whispered in French, passing his 
hand over my hair as he spoke, and my eyes 
fell from his, and I knew not where to look. 
But just then the dancing began, and he 
carried me off to waltz, holding me very 
closely and seeming unlike himself, while the 
light, and the motion, and the music all 
mounted to my brain until I grew giddy. 

Then I begged him to take me into the 
library to recover myself, and there he left 
me, for it seemed that I must be alone a little 
space. 

After the door was closed I leaned back in 
the great chair, and shut my eyes, very happy, 
but still in a sort of maze. Then—it is very 
strange—as the spinning ceased in my head 
the book-cases, the pictures, the deep-recessed, 


_curtained windows, in brief all my surround- 


ings faded away, and there arose in thelr 
stead a room barely furnished and dreary, 
from whose windows the prospect appeared 
that of a city, all brick walls, with not a touch 
of green to break the gloom. 

In the obscurity of this chamber I could at 
first discern no occupant, but looking longer 
I saw, upon a couch, a woman pale and 
wasted, yet with a certain beauty. Her long 
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black hair was all unbound, and in her hand 
she held a packet of old letters, but her eyes 
were fixed upon the patch of gray sky visible 
above the high roofs, while against the pane 
the rain was plashing in fitful gusts, and the 
wind at intervals smote it with one gaunt, 
leafless branch. 

A dreary, dismal picture—but while I 
looked at it, the woman turned her face to- 
wards me, and I met her eyes—my very own, 
with youth and hope struck out of them! 
From head to foot a cold, ominous shudder 
seized and shook me. 

“What are you doing, Caprice?” said a 
voice behind me. The vision faded. I turned, 
and there was Clarian standing by my chair. 
“ Why have you exiled yourself and desolated 
us?” he went on. “Are you dreaming dreains 
in here all alone ?” 

“T believe I fell asleep,” I answered; “for 
I have been seeing visions.” 

“Whatever they were, I will venture to 
show you a lovelier. Look there!” And he 
had wheeled my chair about, so that I faced 
the mirror. 

The last vestige of the dreary vision van- 
ished before this second picture. In the velvet 
arm-chair sat a beautiful young girl with 
cheeks and eyes alight, her black, lustrous 
hair contrasting with the pearls which ‘her 
arms and neck outvied, while they reflected, 
too, something of the delicate rose of the 
shining drapery. Leaning over her stood a 
young man, fair and elegant, with an expres- 
sion on his face which, I felt, it had never 
worn before; a passionate adoration, as when 
one’s soul floats out upon a stream of music, 
an abandon that will suffer the current to bear 
it on at will 

“ Virginie,” said Clarian, his eyes, too, on 
this picture. “You are perfect as a poem. 
Ah Heaven! Why is not such loveliness im- 
mortal? Why should the sentence ‘dust and 
ashes’ be written on all things!” 

He took my hand, and I felt all my heart 
drawing toward him. The gold of his hair, 
his eyes like heaven, his hands like lily leaves, 
bewildered me with excess of beauty; while 
the soft silk of his curls sent a thrill through 
my fingers which, for one instant, rested on 
them with caressing touch. 

“If but this one moment could last!” he 
murmured. “Must all suffer the curse of 
change? Now my eyes see clearly; my heart 
loves perfectly; let this be steadfast, and not 
as the others!” 


I did not comprehénd his meaning; but 
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what followed I can recall vaguely as in a 
fairy tale; how he raised my head, looked 
into my eyes, atid kissed me, and though his 
lips have touched mine a hundred times be- 
fore, téo-night I felt there was a differenee. 
No longer the elder brother, the kind cousin, 
he was all fire, and passion, and tenderness, 
his eyes at once pleading and commanding. 
How has he grown so inexpressibly dear, and 
why was it that later when I saw him with 
Blanche, for one moment I felt angry that 
words? 

The rest of the evening e ean indistinctly 
remember that Clarian was mostly at my 
side, and I was triumphant and happy, though 
St. Evremonde wandered about, looking pale 
and listless, and auntie whispered with a little 
displeasure : 

“You should not dance so much with 
Clarian, my dear. It looks neglectful of the 
others.” 

But Clarian, who overheard her, said with 
a laugh: 

“Allow us to-night to be the children of ten 
years ago, when I was home for the holidays, 
and Virginie and I were inseparable.” 

And his will is always supreme with 
auntie. 


January 15th. 
How many days are left a blank! How 


useless to aim at system! Hereafter my 
writing shall follow my inclination. These 
clear cool mornings Armand and I ride out 


together, he on papa’s black horse and I with 


my little Sylph—Clarian is making a picture 
of me in my habit, a black velvet one, close- 
fitting, with a little cap of the same, and a 
long plume that sweeps my cheek. 

O, how exhilarating we find these morning 
rides! The still spaces of the woodland road 
are wakened to life with our horse’s hoofs, 
and Sylph loses herself in excitement, and 
dashes on like the fleet wind, while Armand 
gives his horse the rein, and my blood tingles 
again with the swift exercise, and we return 
all in a glow of health and spirits. 

Meanwhile the others have finished break- 
fast—papa, an old soldier, likes early hours— 
so Armand and I eat ours tete-a-tete, which 
would be very pleasant, only, meanwhile, 
Clarian is singing with Blanche in the warm 
drawing-room, their voices joining in sweet 
harmony, while to the remotest corner pene- 
trates that subtle fragrance which always 
lingered about Blanche, who is so fond of 
Eastern perfumes. This, her especial favorite 
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_ is some rare essence that her father brought 
_ long since from India; poisonous, I fancy, 
but sweeter than anything else I know. 

I cannot understand why Clarian’s mood 
should vary so. Only .a little while ago I 
wrote words about him which made my very 
fingers blush. And now it seems as if he had 
forgotten that evening, for his manner to- 
wards me is only cousinly, nothing more, 
while he,is continually with Blanche, “our 
white Scotch rose,” as he terms her. 

Clarian,is very sensitive to beauty. Deform- 
ity, death, or even age, seems to affect him.as 
with physical pain. Auntie’s silver hair, 
which I think lovely, is a perpetual grievance 

_ to. him, and only the other evening I caught 
his eyes fixed on me with an expression of 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“The flower in your hair jars with your 

dress.” 

“What flower?” I cried out, in surprise, “I 
haye none; “but as I spoke, St. Evremonde 
removed one, a scarlet camellia, whose effect 
destroyed that of my more delicately-tinted 
dress. As a substitute he placed a rose among 
my curls. But how had the camellia found 
its. way there, I wondered, and concluded 
Blanche must have placed it there in sport. 
After this Clarian’s manner grew almost like 
what it was that evening. We were alone a 
little while, and I asked him for the promised 
history of the opal on my finger. 

“ Tt is the betrothal ring of the Adairs,” he 
replied, very coolly. “What further emblem 
do you wish ?” 

But when I, with cheeks on fire, passed 

over this remark unnoticed, and pressed him 
to tell me what he knew of the ring, he de- 
._clared that its real potency was as a talisman 
in love matters; possessing the faculty of 
divining a lover’s falseness, in which case it 
Was wont to turn blood red. 

“I do not know its age,” continued Clarian, 
“but it has been in our family since time im- 
memorial. Whether its mysterious power 
“has ever been of any avail I cannot tell, 

either, but tradition declares that it -has 

_blusked on more than one occasion. So when 
you have a lover, little Virginie, this wonder- 
ful. opal will show you if his vows.of constancy 
_are kept,” then, his tone changing, “but you 
are too young for lovers yet. Do not hasten 
_S0 exehange the sweet peace of home for their 
uncertain moods.” 

, Here, Blanche entering, our conversation 
ended. 
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I said, not long ago, that my life was like 
an opening flower. I fancy the perfection of 
its bloom is passed, and the leaves are already 
beginning to fall—and I am only seventeen! 
O Clarian, Clarian! 

‘June 18th. 

Since last I wrote I have been ill and well 
again. The frozen earth is thawed and 
erowned with verdure, and in the meantime 
so much has taken place I feel like another 
person. But I will endeavor to relate these 
events in their order, and bring my chronicle 
up to last night, the most decisive one’ of my 
life. 

I said that Clarian was painting me in my 
habit. The picture, now finished, hangs side 
by side with mamma’s, and the resemblance 
between them is striking. Papa declares the 
portrait perfect. 

During those sittings what associations 
were not painted in! Did Clarian Adair love 
me, did his sudden passion, his eyes that said 
so much, his close-folding arms, mean this? 
Would my opal—his gift—have the right to 
blush at his inconsistency ? 

My unspoken question was soon answered. 
One afternoon he had been occupied as usual 
on my picture. We were alone, and I held 
this book in my hand. 

“ Ts that the cherished volume wherein you 


pour out your confession ?” he asked, laughing 


carelessly. 

But a sudden guilty flush staining my face, 
he looked at me in surprise. 

“Your color is too deep for the picture 
now,” he said; “but I have in reality a 
curiosity about that journal. Is my name 
written anywhere on its pages ?” 

Blush number two scorched my cheeks, 
and my tongue refused to answer, at first. 
Then I cannot tell what prompted me to say 
with ever so slight an emphasis: 

“Tt was Armand’s gift.” 

He threw down his brush, his eyes flaming 
like blue stars. 

“Ts it then too dark tocontinue?” I asked. 


Shall we join the others ?” 


“Not before I ask a question which you 
must answer. St. Evremonde is your cousin 
he anything more ?” 

“A brave soldier and a handsome gentle- 
man,” I replied, with mischievous delight in 
my evasion. 

“Is he nearer to you than cousin?” re- 
peated Clarian with a gesture of impatience. 
“Has he ever kissed you as I did, ever held 


you to his heart? Speak, Virginie!’ 
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“ Never,” I faltered. 

Then all the happiness of Christmas re- 
turned. He assured me of his love, and I 
responded with the confession of mine, feeling 
no shame, but something sacred. There was 
nothing said of marriage. I believe neither 
as yet thought of that, but a kiss, solemn as 
betrothal, was exchanged between us. 

I know not how to describe the next few 
days that were like a foretaste of heaven. 
We told no one of our love, having perhaps 
an instinctive feeling of secrecy, for I could 
guess papa’s unspoken wishes, knowing, that 
‘for mamma’s sake Armand St. Evremonde 
was dear to him as a son. 

I fancied, however, that Armand and 
Blanche had both a suspicion of our love. 
The latter in particular began to look at me 
in a very strange manner, and grew colder 
and more inscrutable than ever, for, though 
brought up together, we have never really 
been intimate. 

“How happy you are, Virginie!” she said, 
suddenly to me as I was chirruping to my 
canary. 

“ Pour quoi non?” said I, looking up. “At 
our time of life one should be gay, Blan- 
chette.” 

“Yet we shed a tear for every laugh, my 
mother says,” went on Blanche. “Remem- 
ber, happiness, like riches, takes to itself 
wings. Remember that, Virginie.” 

With these last words she left me, and I 
wondered why our joy so often seems to give 
chagrin to others. 

For some mornings I did not ride as usual. 
Again and again Armand urged me, but I 
declared it was too cold; and although the 
weather was severer, the true reason was 
that I felt unwilling to yield up Clarian to 
Blanche throughout the morning. 

Once, however, my heart was moved 
towards Armand, who sat by himself one 
evening ‘in the library away from all our 
mirth. I could not keep my thoughts from 
him; so, leaving papa and auntie over their 
chess-board, Blanche with her worsted, and 
Clarian with his gay badindge, I stole in to 
Captain St. Evremonde. He was not reading, 
but his head was bowed upon the table. 

“Armand,” said I, stepping softly behind 
him and lifting playfully on of ‘bis black 
curls, “Armand.” 

He started and looked up. 

“Art thou tired of our mirth?” said I, 
something smiting me at my heart; for his 
dark eyes looked heavy with pain, and the 
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lids drooped over them, as is ever his way 
when he has a grief. 

“Tired?” he repeated, holding fast my 
hand. “Yes, tired of seeing your attention 
all absorbed, your thoughts all given to 
another. Heaven pardon me the curses I 
say in my heart against that Adair!” 

I seated myself on the arm of his chair, 
and began to pacify him. I have this great 
fellow, this brave officer, completely under 
my control. 

“Ah, it is Mademoiselle Audley,” I said. 
“She coquettes with you, n’est-ce vrai? and 
you are gloomy, n’est-ce vrai ?” 

“Ce west pas, Mademoiselle Audley!” he 
cried, almost in a passion. 

“So, sol” I said. “How excited it is! 
What are the eyes flashing so for? I will be 
warned in time.” And I moved as if to go. 

But his eyes ceased flashing, and he leaned 
back in his chair, with arms folded on his 
breast—the breast so soon to be exposed in 
battle—and, looking very grand and haughty, 
he said, with still anger: 

“ Mademoiselle mocks me. C'est bien. The 
occasion shall not be repeated.” 

Then I felt small and insignificant beside 
him, and one or two tears must have shone 
in my eyes, for his stern mood melted, and 
we were friends again. 

And next morning it was not one whit too 
cold for the pleasant ride before breakfast. 
But it was my last one for many, many weeks. 
I will not weary myself with narrating what 
I have never understood—how Sylph took 
fright when Armand dismounted to tighten 
her saddle-girth, and how she dashed on like 
a mad fire, while trees, and road, and sky, 
blended in one wild whirl until—I knew no 
more. 

The first thing of which I again took cog- 
nizance was the song of a bird outside the 
window, and then I saw that the clambering 
rose was all covered with little green fringes 
of opening leaves. 

“Mon Dieu!” 1 ctied, “what magic! 
Yesterday they were bare !” 

“Aha, my little miss,” spoke the familiar 
voice of Doctor Van Evarts, “so you have 
found ‘your tongue again? Seven weeks isa 
long time for a young lady to keep silence.” 

“Thank God, my darling, that you know 


“Me once more!” murmured my father. 


For nearly two months, it seemed, I had 
lain in a ftrance-like sleep, the bruise upon 
my head occasioning not delirium, but un- 
consciousness; and all this while my father 
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had been in an agony of suspense. Now he 
was like one beside himself with joy. Auntie 
was as tender of me as if I had been her own 
child, denying me but one thing, which, with 
feminine curiosity, I asked for—a_ looking- 
glass. I wondered whether I had changed 
so very much, or if she wished to check my 
vanity. 

Afterwards Blanche came in. Was it 
Blanche, or some haughty, beautiful lady? 
She was very richly attired, and on her 
cheeks, that were not wont to bloom, shone 
a color delicate but bright. A creature too 
exquisite for earth, she seemed, as she stooped 

and kissed me with a kind but distant 
graciousness. 

“ Est-ce toi, Blanche!’ I exclaimed, sur- 
veying with admiration her rare loveliness. 
“ Que tu es belle !” 

She smiled a fuint, cold smile, and expressed 
her pleasure that I was so far recovered. 

“But tell me, am I a fright, Blanchette? 
Your mamma refuses me the mirror. Will 
not you be kinder?” I said, coaxingly. 

After a moment’s hesitation she handed 
me the pretty, ivory-framed little toy, which 
of old had so often reflected my features. 

I took it in my weak hand and looked in. 
Ah ciel! what a change. Was it mine, that 
face with shaven hair, wan cheeks, and great, 
-hollow eyes? Glancing up, I saw Blanche 
watching me with a smile that seemed half 
of pity, half of scorn. 

“ Well, Virginie,” she said, “ you are nota 
fright, at all, you see.” 

I looked up and laughed. 

“T can wear a black veil like Sister Agatha, 
and hide my diminished head in a con- 
vent.” 

When I first saw Clarian, I knew by his 
face that this keen beauty-lover was pained. 
He talked constrainedly, and, as much as 
possible, with eyes averted from my face, and 
when I dismissed him, averring I was tired, 
his relief was evident. 

Opening from my apartment was a little 
sitting-room, into which Clarian~ entered, 
leaving the door somewhat ajar. I closed 
my eyes, and presently some one, Blanche, I 
felt, passed through my room and intu the 
one beyond. 

“ She is asleep,” I heard her say. 

“ How she is changed!” responded Clarian. 
“She was so beautiful!” 

“Yes,” said Blanche, 
ene else.” 

“1 admired Virginie’s beauty, but was 


“ you had eyes for no 
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there ever a time, Blanche, — had not 
eyes for you ?” 

A low, passionate emphasis, and well I 
could guess at the look which accented it. — 

“You cannot deceive me,” she said, gayly; 
“and you must mot touch my hair like 
that!” 

“Why not? It is so beautiful; so intoxi- 
cating in its fragrance! O Blanche, are you 
an enchantress? Whatever you are, I am 
your slave!” This last in a tone so low that I 
should scarcely have caught it, had not the 
voice been one that I almost believe would 
have reached me across the wide ocean. * 

Blanche opened the door and looked in a 
moment. I seemed asleep, and she closed it 
again. 

For a little I felt stunned; but the ring on 
my finger arrested my attention, in the centre 
of which glowed something bright as a drop 
of blood newly spilled. It was the opal, 
Clarian’s gift. 

“Let him go,” I thought. “My father’s 
danghter shall never mourn a faithless lover.” 

The doctor could not understand my slow 
recovery. “A constitution like hers ought to 
assert itself,’ I heard him tell papa. “ How- 
ever, she is in no danger, and I have business 
which calls me away for a fortnight; but of 
course I will leave all requisite directions.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of all his prescrip- 
tions, I grew no stronger, and Armand one 
morning declared he would play the physi- 
cian, and, indeed, he did possess considerable 
medical knowledge. 

Poor Armand had taken my accident so to 
heart that I pitied him inexpressibly. Now, 
as he tasted the contents of one of my 
tumblers, he shrugged his shoulders, and, 
indeed, it was bitter. Just then my little 
dog Mimi, who sat on Armand’s knee, 
touched the side of the glass with his tongue. 

“Let him have it all,” I said, laughing, 
“though Blanche would scold me. She 
prepares it all for me, and never forgets the 
hour to administer it. Is she not kind and 
thoughtfal ?” 

“What if [ dispute Miss Blanche’s author- 
ity,” said St. Evremonde, “and declare you 
equally my patient? I will come in to- 
morrow and give you my first prescription.” 

“And bring the celebrated Dr. Mimi,” said 
I, ashe left theroom. 

But next day, seeing him without the dog, 
I asked why he had left him. Armand’s face 
fell, and he did not answer. 

“Where is he?” I repeated. “Has any- 
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thing happened to my little dog? Can I not 
read every change of your face, Armand ?” 

“Mimi has disappeared,” he said; and that 
was all I could learn; though some weeks 
later I ascertained that he had died after 
being ill ali day, probably from a bite received 
from another dog. But at that time St. 
Evremonde would not tell me my little 
favorite was dead. 

“How art thou to-day, Pauvrette ?” asked 
my cousin, taking my band. 

“OQ, I fancy I shall always be like this,” I 
said, with an attempt to laugh, which ended 
in a choking sob. 

“If Icould only bear it instead!” whispered 
Armand, the tears in his eyes. “Is it so 
much you have to take of this bitter stuff? 
See, I will drink the same.” And the foolish 
fellow actually poured out and swallowed the 
nauseous draught over which I was wont to 
make wry faces. 

When next I saw him, I was struck by his 
pallor and weary, listless look. 

“T passed a bad night,” he said, “and am 
not as well as usual, and I have been think- 
ing if I find this little indisposition ennuyante, 
how good and patient you are to endure this 
long illness.” 

“My patience is deserting me. I see no 
prospect of my ever recovering, and I am so 
tired of it all.” 

“If you are willing to trust yourself to me,” 
said St. Evremonde, “I have confidence that 
a very few weeks shall see you your old self 


With these inspiriting words the ebbing 
life seemed to pulse back again. 

“De tout mon coeur!” I eried. “I will 
obey your prescriptions, and if these fail lay 
me by mamma’s side.” 

All the household cried out at this new 
arrangement except papa, who, being an old 
soldier, placed little faith in drugs, and much 
in St. Evremonde, who declared that his 
authority must be unquestioned, to which I 
promised implicit obedience. 

First there was a total banishment of med- 
icine, after which I felt better, and this 
improvement was gradually augmented, until 
by the sixth day I was actually able to sit up 
in my great chair the greater part of the 
afternoon, while Armand read to.me. Then, 
regaining my appetite, my flesh returned also, 
My eyes began to look less hollow, my thin 
cheeks to round out into something of their 
natural outline, while Clarian seemed to find 
more pleasure in my society. This I noticed 


with secret amusement, contrasting it with 
Armand’s tender, watchful love. 

Would it be believed that at the end of a 
fortnight, when Doctor Van Evarts returned, 
I was almost completely restored to health? 
We did not undeceive the good soul as to the 
supposed effect of his prescriptions, he, of 
course, attributing the change entirely to his 
professional skill. 

After this papa was fonder of Armand than 
ever, regretting greatly that military affairs 
would erelong deprive us of his pleasant 
companionship; and I could see plainly 
enough whither my father’s thoughts were 
tending. I think he has always desired our 
marriage. 

Now I am in reality stronger than ever, 
and Armand says, if that be possible, my 
beauty is increased tenfold. Clarian watches 
me sometimes as if fascinated. My hair now 
clusters in short curls, shot through with a 
gleam of gold; for, oddly enough, it is less 
dark than before myillness. I am fairer, too, 
and a vivid rose burns in either cheek. 

“ You are really growing a blonde, Virginie,” 
said Clarian, one day. 

“What of that?” I replied, looking into his 
blue, faithless eyes. “Change is the law of 
the world.” And mercilessly I lifted the 
hand which wore the opal. “This yields to 
it, too,” I said, “it is more like a ruby. I 
have no fancy for opals. They lose their 
beauty with their delicacy of tint.” 

And with the word I tossed it into the 
leafy covert outside the window, flashing a 
glance of careless scorn at him the while. 

“It is my fate,” he said, in a low voice. “O 
Heaven, why was I forced to bear it? Vir- 
ginie, I swear that I love you, and you only, 
in spite of the curse that is upon me, the 
curse that I have felt at intervals throughout 
my life! Look at me, see if I do not speak 
the truth.” 

For one instant I felt—but no matter; I 
conquered the momentary emotion. 

“O Virginie,” he cried, with a bitter heart- 
ache in his voice, “is it never to be ?” 

“Never.” And I turned to go. 

But from the rose-bush just without he 
broke off a bud. This he placed in my hand. 

“Do not sign my death-warrant now. 
Decide this evening, and if—if you will 
revoke that cruel sentence, wear this in your 
hair.” And with that imploring look upon 
his face I left him. 

As it happened, St. Evremonde awaited a 
similar decision, This evening was to deter- 
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mine his fate, for he had asked me to marry 
him. There-was a little French'song,'a great 
favorite of his, which! present: circumstances 
rendered ‘very applicable. Translated into 
‘English, it runs as follows: 

“O Life! O Love! not quite wilt thou forget. 

War shall not wholly close thy heart to me 
However Glory'’s sun may rise or set, 

Tender and dear my love enéircles thee.” 

It is a sweet song in the original French ; 
my translation has spoiled it. Armand, as I 
‘have said, is very fond of it, therefore 'I told 
‘him if I sang it in the evening, he could 
‘interpret it according to his wishes. 

“Thou little coquette!” he ‘said, looking 
down at me from his great height, as I 
escaped beyond the reach of his otitstretching 
‘arms. 

When evening came and we were all 
‘assembled in the drawing-room, ‘Clarian 
‘glanced at my hair. Only a ‘scarlet ‘ribbon 
‘bound it. His face changed, and ‘he ‘devoted 
himself to Blanche, who has betome the 
“White Scotch Rose” onee ‘more. During 
‘my illness her bloom and beauty increased, as 
if my lessening life fed hers; but now slie is 
pale as ever. 

By-and-by some one ‘asked for miisic. 
‘Blanche sang her native Scotch songs very 
sweetly, and, at the last, ‘papa’s favorite, 
“Robin Adair.” As she warbled the plain- 
‘tive little ballad, she looked angelically lovely, 
and when she finished, her voice dying away 
duto a soft murmur as'she uttered the closing 
word, I looked at Clarian. The subtle flattery 
of that almost imperceptible emphasis upon 
his own name produced its effect on impres- 
sible Clarian Adair. Thus a word, a look, a 
trifle ean sway his ‘heart. For me, I worship 
eonstancy. 

Until the moment they called on me to 
sing, my decision had not been fully taken. 
Was not the rose-bud in my handkerchief? 
and, betore parting, would it have been so 
difficult to transfer it to my hair? As it was, 
on sitting down to the piano, the first words 
that floated from my lips were these: 

ma vie! O mon soldat!” Theard one 
Weep breath behind me, and then I sang my 
song through. 

This was last evening. Since then it is 
announced, Armand’s and my betrothal. The 
whole household knows it, and papa approves 
it. Blanche and auntie, too, are kinder than 
ever, but Clarian is going to Europe. 
Armand, also, takes his departure very soon. 
When he comes back—! 
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All these girlish reéords ‘were written 
fifteen years ago, the last of ‘niy journal. 
To-day, as I was looking over old letters, I 
caught sight of myself in the glass,‘and the 
whole picture seemed so familiar'I ‘fancied 
‘that I had somewhere seen it before; the 
windows splashed with rain and buffeted with 
leafless branches without, the dreary prospect 
within, the barely-furnished room, the very 
‘walls and furniture, and above all that solitary 
figure; a woman past youth, with long, un- 
‘bound black hair, reclinitig on ‘a'sofa, and 
holding in her hand a packet of old letters— 
a lonely, cheerless scene. Where had I met 
its counterpart? Then slowly the recollec- 
tion came to me. Years ago, on'a night of 
‘mirth and beauty, this vision from the future 
had risen to confront me with its contrast. 

Then I sought for this old diary, whose 
pages are yellowed with time, and blotted 
here and there as if a tear had fallén on 
them. Here I found it recorded. In the 
library—Clarian—ah, those days! ‘My father 
told me onee that now and then in our 
family—from some far-off Scottish ancestor, 
perhaps—there had been strange instances of 
second sight related. But it is only one 
life’s many marvels. ‘ 

My old jourtal ends ‘abruptly, with a 
mention of St. Evremonde’s departure. How 
shall I fill up the gap of fifteen years between 
the bright beauty of those days ‘and the worn, 
faded woman of these? 

Armand and I were married. Then a brief 
season of gayety in Paris, and he was forced 
to leave me. Had my heart been’mine when 
first I knew him, his true and tender love 
had not been wholly vain. I jadged Clarian 
Adair too harshly for a curse Which nature 
laid upon him. In his blood there lurked a 
taint of inherited insanity, ‘always latent, 
though never actually developed. This I 
learned afterwards. What became of him, I 
never knew; the years since his tat 
with Blanche remaining an unfilled blank. 

Of Blanche Ferguson herself Armand told 
me a tale which at first I utterly refused to 
credit. Atnong the records of ‘those ‘days, I 
mention the disappearance of my little dog 
Mimi. The poor creature had in reality died 
from the effects of—poison! And this poison 
was licked from the side of the cup containing 
my medicitie, a powerful Eastern drug, in- 
stantly fatal in stronger quantity, but whose 
effect, administered in its diluted state, had 
been to keep me in my weak and prostrated 
condition. A drop of this falling by chance 
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on the outside of the dish when Blanche had 
hurriedly prepared it, my little Mimi had 
suffered the fatal consequence. 

This circumstance, ‘Armand confessed, 
heightened a suspicion already aroused, 
which ripened into certainty after experi- 
-menting on himself with a portion of the 
same liquid in the eup, the result, of which 
was a languor and illness far beyond its 
natural effect, intended, as it was, as simply 
a soothing draught, This determined him to 
act as has been described, having in ‘a secret 
interview warned Blanche that she was in 
his power, but pledging himself not to betray 
her should it not be repeated in the future. 

She confessed that her design had been 
merely to retard my recovery, that the better 
opportunity might be afforded her to gain the 
love of Clarian, over whom she had already 
acquired a very stropg influence. Armand, 
no longer troubled with apprehension, and 
moved with pity for the misguided girl, 
refrained from disclosing her terrible secret. 

St. Evremonde left me to rejoin \his regi- 
ment. From that fatal field his ‘fellow- 
officers returned triumphant, but a foreign 
soil had closed over that gallant form. He 
who had been all life, and courage, and 
beauty, had lost his place among the ranks of 
the living, his courage powerless and his 
beauty dust. 

Then came the death of my father, brought 
,on by trouble and anxiety in business affairs, 
for, as it seemed, through some unfortunate 
speculation, all his property was involved, 
leaving barely sufficient to satisfy the claims 
of his creditors. I remained at home long 
enough to see my father laid beside my 
mother in the family vault, and then I 
returned to Paris. 

In some vague way I learned that Aunt 
Caroline did not long survive my father, 
whom she had loved in early youth, and then 
Clarian and Blanche were married. Next 
came the shock .of my husband’s death, and 


since then I have been alone. Friends I 
have none, and acquaintances but few. That 
vision in the library has been fulfilled. 

‘But the taper‘has nearly burned itself out. 
Ah well, in another world the broken threads 
of life will all be gathered up. Many friends 
have I there already, and for others I will 
wait. Sometime he will come, Clarian my 
love and the*lover of my youth. Then I 
believe will heavenly mercy right the errors 


of our wasted life. 


‘ 


Here closed the record written bya hand 
long dead. How it passed into my possession 
matters not. I, Clarian Adair, have been a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth these 
many years, seeking peace, but finding none, 
forever driven by a haunting Nemesis that 
will not let me-rest. 

There isa touch of madness in our race. 
Many of my ancestors, impelled by this 


restless demon, have wearied of their lives 
and thrown them off; and my father himself - 
owas subject to periods of morbid gloom. ‘As 


for me, my. curse has been that of variable- 


-ness. One moment I beheld the right, but 


with the next the vision was obscured, and. 
~was fancy-led again. ‘Heaven forgive me if 
the sin were mine! 1 have striven with 
heart and soul against it. 

In a moment of madness, half enchanted 
by a sorceress, half desolate ‘with grief, I 
married. On that marriage I cannot dwell. 
Suffice it to say that Blanche Ferguson's life 
ended in a way which ‘properly isueceeded its 


\beginning. Dishonor terminated a career 


that had commenced in deceit. But it is not 
for me to judge her. 

O my love, my beautiful Virginie! The 
years of weary loneliness roll away, and Iam 
not sure whether Iam looking back to that 
brief bright past, or on to the beautiful 
eternal future. Until that time, my first, 
last, only love, farewell! 
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THE SEA-GREEN SILK. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Tury had been wedded just eighteen 
months, Harry Hinton and his pretty wife 
Violet. She was the beauty and belle of the 
village, this Violet, a golden blonde, infiltrated 
as it were with summer sunlight; with 
cheeks like peach-blossoms, and eyes like 
forget-me-nots, and hair that wgs absolutely 
maddening. Spun gold it was, willful, unruly, 
curling and crinkling in a thousand shining 
eurls about her white brow and swan-like 
neck. She had scores of lovers—Doctor 
Myers wanted her, so did Squire Heath, who 
owned his thousands; and Ned Harper, the 
rising young attorney, would have given his 
eyes to have won a smile from her rosy 
mouth. But Harry Hinton got the prize,a 
fine-looking, manly, good-hearted fellow, who 
did not own a dollar, and had nothing but a 
bookkeeper’s limited salary to depend upon. 
People wondered a good deal when the wed- 
ding came off; Violet might have done so 
much better. But Violet thought otherwise, 
and she and her happy husband settled down 
to housekeeping in their pretty little cottage 
as cosy and confortable as a pair of robnis. 
The cottage belonged to Harry after a small 
mortgage was paid off, and then they would 
be independent. 

At the end of eighteen months the honey- 
moon had not waned. Not even the shadow 
of a cloud had dimmed their happiness; and, 
to cap the climax, they had a baby,a dimpled, 
rosy, crowing baby, with its mother’s blue 
eyes and golden hair. 

Harry Hinton was happy to the very core 
of his heart, and yet, at times, he was discon- 
tented; not, however, on his own, but his 
wife’s account. {n her girlhood she had 
lived in affluence, and dressed like a princess; 
but after her marriage, her father, a hard- 
grained old fellow, who believed it was better, 
to use his own expression, to leave every pig 
to root for himself, did not contribute a 
farthing towards helping them along, and 
Harry’s salary barely paid off -the mortgage 
notes and kept them in the necessaries of life. 


As a natural consequence, at the end of 


eighteen months, Violet’s wardrobe was 
getting somewhat shabby. Harry noticed it, 
and was cut to the very heart. If he was 
proud of any one thing, it was his wife’s rare 


beauty, and he would sooner have stinted 
himself of daily food than to see her badly 
dressed. But the little woman herself never 
seemed to give the matter a thought; and 
when Harry came in one afternoon and 
found her embroidering a dainty frock for 
baby, he burst out almost angrily: 

“You'd better be making something for 
yourself, Violet; you'll soon not have a 
decent frock to wear.” 

Violet opened her blue eyes in amazement. 

“Why, Harry,” she said, “what do you 
mean ?” 

“Just what I say. You haven’t had a new 
dress since we've been married, and you've 
not one that’s fitting to wear on the street.” 

She burst into a gay laugh. 

“As if you knew anything about it,” she 
replied. “Didn’t I get a lovely poplin suit 
this spring? And I have lots of good dresses, 
some that are not a bit defaced. What ails 
you, Harry? Do you think I am getting to 
look slatternly ?” 

He glanced down at her neat cambric 
wrapper, her faultless hair and dainty 
slippers, and shook his head. 

“No, Violet, you always look neat and 
beautiful to me, no matter what you wear; 
but I like my wife to make a good appearance 
when she goes out. There’s Mrs. Hilliard’s 
party will come off soon, and what will you 
wear?” 

“Never do you mind,” she answered, gayly. 
trump up something. metamorphose 
one of my old robes into a new one; so don’t 
worry your poor, dear old head, but come 
here and look at baby. Did you ever see 
such a blossom? We must be economical 
now, dear, since we’ve a baby to provide for. 
It wont be long now before the mortgage will 
be off your hands, and then I'll dress to your 
heart’s content.” 

She flitted away to prepare tea, and Harry 
rocked the baby, and wondered at his good 
fortune in having such a wife. That night, 
after they were snug in bed, she made him 
acquainted with her plans for the party. 

“T’'ve a mauve silk, you know, just the 
loveliest shade, and I haven’t worn it fer ever 
so long. There’s lots of it, and it will make a 
splendid gored dress, I shall trim it with 
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that fine old lace of mine, and it will look 
really distinguished.” 

But the idea did not please Harry; he did 
not fancy the making over of the old dress, 
especially to wear to a party. Surely he 
ought to be man enough tv give his wife a 
new one. But the mortgage money was due, 
and the butcher’s bill had come in; there 
was not a dollar to spare. Nevertheless, 
strolling down Main street a few evenings 
after, he paused at the window of the prin- 
cipal dry-goods establishment, attracted by 
the beauty of one of the fabrics on exhibition, 
A sea-green silk of the most exquisite shade 
and lustre, displayed in gleaming folds, and 
above it foamy waves of lace, to bring out 
and set off its magnificence. 

“ What a dress that would make for Violet! 
How it would suit her complexion! Wouldn’t 
it be just the thing for Mrs. Hilliard’s party ? 
That old mauve dress! pah, the thought of it 
sickens me!” 

While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, Harry Hinton stood before the 
window, regarding the beautiful silk with 
admiring eyes, and rolling over the small 
bundle of bills that had just. been paid him 
for his quarterly salary. The alert shopman 
spied him, and ran out. 

_ “Isn’t it wonderful, sir?” he said, blandly ; 
“the loveliest tint I ever saw. There were 

but two in the market; one we sold to-day. 

Wont you come in and examine it, sir?” 

Harry shook his head. He did not wish to 
buy. No matter, the shopman would like to 
display his stock, and that silk especially. 
Harry sauntered in, and the gleaming, 
rustling silk was spread out before him. It 
seemed to possess a species of fascination; he 
could not turn his eyes from it. The desire 
to see his wife wear it grew into a passion. 
He inquired the price. 

“Seventy-five dollars, sir, including the lace 
toArim it. Cheap as dirt—a bargain, I assure 
you, sir. Shall I wrap it up for you?” 

Harry hesitated, then a feeling of despera- 
tion rose up in his heart. Let the mortgage 
wait; he would not deprive himself of every 
little pleasure to save a few dollars. Yes, he 
might wrap it up. The shopman obeyed, and, 
with the bundle under his arm, Harry turned 
homeward. Violet met him at the gate, with 
baby in her arms, her curls down, and a tuft of 
roses fastening the throat of her white dress. 

“ Here’s something I’ve brought you,” her 
husband said, taking the baby, and putting 
the bundle in her hands, 


She tore off a bit of the paper and peeped 
in. A look of consternation came into her 
eyes, but seeing the anxious expression on 
her husband’s, face, she undid the package 
hastily, and the lustrous silk flowed down to 
her feet in waves of shining green: For a 
moment she stood breathless with delight. 
She loved beautiful things, and this wen the 
loveliest her eyes had ever seen. 

“For me?” she cried, clasping her a 
like a child; “ did you say it was for me?” 

“ Yes, to wear to the Hilliard party. You 
like it better than the old mauve, don’t 
you?” 

“OO, it is the loveliest, dearest thing I ever 
dreamed of!” she cried, rapturously. “Only 
look, now that the sunlight falls upon it! O 
Harry, where did you get it? It must have 
cost.a fortune! And to think you thought of 
me, and got me this beautiful dress, you dear, 
good husband!” And letting the sea-green 
silk stream out upon the sunlit grass, she fell 
to embracing him in a most ardent manner. — 

For that night, at least, Harry Hinton was 
the happiest man alive, despite the unpaid 
mortgage and butcher's bill. But in her 
own chamber, smoothing and putting away 
the pretty silk, Violet shook her head soberly. 

“Poor Harry,” she murmured, “I wish he 
had not done it—such a fine, dainty thing! 
Why, baby would ruin it in an hour, and ’tis 
not a bit more becoming than my old mauve. 
And there’s the mortgage, and the other bills, 
and so many things needed. ‘Poor Harry! 
But he shall never know; he meant to please 
me, and he shall not be disappointed; but I 
must set my wits to work to get that seventy- 
five dollars back.” 

Mrs. Hilliard’s party was just a week off, 
and Violet had received her invitation. 
When Harry came home in the evening, he 
found the sitting-room littered with scraps of 
sea-green silk, and his wife, and Miss Pamilia 
Lovelace, the village dress-maker, deep in the 
mysteries of gores and trimming. But at last 
the wonderful job was completed, and Violet 
exhibited the sea-green robe, with its sweep- 
ing folds and foamy laces, with a childish 
pride and pleasure that more than repaid 
Harry for every cent it had cost him. 

“TI shall be the best dressed woman at the 
party,” she said. 

“And the most beautiful one in the 
bargain,” replied her husband, caressing the 
golden curls that clustered round her brow. 

And the days wore along slowly. The 
Hilliard mansion was in a bustie of prepara- 
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tion, and the village was on tiptoe with 
expectation. One sunny afternoon during 
the intervening week, having posted his 
books and squared matters generally, Harry 
Hinton went to the window, and ‘gazed lazily 
down at the passers-by. His thoughts were 
elsewhere, however, where they always were, 
with his wife and babe. 

“What a woman Violet is,” he was'think- 
ing, “such a beauty, and yet so deft and 
thrifty! Wont she look magnificent in that 
new silk? I’m impatient to see her wear it. 
If she only had some appropriate jewelry; 
but her pearl set will do very well. I wish I 
were a rich man for her sake.” 

Just at this point something cut short the 
thread of his thoughts, and ‘caused him to 
look down with dilating eyes. Sweeping 
down the street in front of him came a 
woman, dressed in sea-green silk, the very 


tint, the very dress itself; for there was the. 


lace, and the dainty little rosettes, that Violet 
had admired so much. Violet’s dress; he 
could have sworn to it; and Violet herself 
wearing it. He recognized her jaunty little 
hat, her blonde curls, her very air and walk. 
What in Heaven’s namacould it mean? She 
had not intended to wear the dress until the 
night of the party. Bat a sudden thought 
struck him. She had put on the new dress, 
and was coming'down to call on him, just for 
a surprise. It was like Violet. He watched 
her with glistening eyes, expecting every 
moment to see -her look up to his window. 
But she swept'on with the carriage of a 
queen, trailing. her ‘splendid robe after her, 
past the window from which he looked down, 
and presently turning into a cross-street, she 
disappeared from sight. 

For an instant Harry sat breathless, then 
snatching up his hat he darted down in pur- 
suit. Aftera rapid run'of ten minutes, he 
caught sight of her again, but this time she 
was being lifted into an open carriage that 
stood in front of Attorney Harper’s office, by 
no other personage than the attorney himself, 
who was bowing and smiling, and manifesting 
every symptom of admiration and delight. 

Harry paused in his rapid race, looking on 
in wonder and amazement, and while he 
stared the attorney sprang into his seat be- 
side the lovely wearer of the sea-green silk, 
and the spirited horses whirled away the 
handsome carriage like the wind. For a good 
lapse of time he stood like one turned to'stone, 
stunned by amazement and surprise; then he 
rushed of all on a sudden, making the nearest 
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cut for his own cottage. When he reached 
it he found the nurse on the front piazza, 
with the babe in her arms. 

“Where is your mistress?” he questioned, 
breathlessly. 

“She's gone out, sir, said she wouldn’t be’ 
back for a couple of hours.” 

It was ‘true then; slie had left her babe, 
and gone out with Ned Harper, her old lover, 
wearing her new silk too! Harry Hinton 
was a strong man, but as this conviction 
forced ‘itself upon him, he paled and trem- 
bled like a woman. He worshipped his wife, 
and he had deented her so true and faithful. 
He could not stand there and see her re- 
turn, so he sauntered back to his counting- 
house, with his heart lying like a lump of 
lead ‘in’ his bosom. How all the world had 
changed, what a sickening, garish light the 
sweet’ May sunshine wore; from henceforth 
what a mockery and a burthen his life would 
be! 

He took up his pen, and tried to work 
down his terrible feelings, but the page swam 
before his eyes, and his brain seemed to be on 
fire. He was glad when the hour for closing 
came, and rushed out into the air. Could he © 
go home, and tell her all? No, no, he could 
not do that; he would keep his secret to him- 
self; and watch her movements. What if, 
after all, he‘ had been mistaken? He would 
wait and see! 

Accordingly, concealing his emotions as 
much as possible, he went home at the usual 
hour. Violet was out at the gate, with the 
babe in her arms, her eyes and cheeks glow- 
ing with health and pleasure. Her husband 
kissed her gravely, and passed on to the 
house. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, instantly, 
detecting the change in his manner. 

“Nothing at all,” he replied, with forced 
composure, “I’m not feeling very well, but a 
cup of tea will set me all right.” 

She hurried the babe into its crib, 
exclaiming: 

“ Lie still, pet, and let mamma make the 
téa, poor papa is sick;” and hurried away to 
the supper-room. 

“Have you been out this afternoon, 
Violet?” asked Harry, while he drank his 
tea, speaking very carelessly, but keeping a 
keen glanee on her face. 

She flushed, and looked startled and 
embarrassed. 
“Well, yes,” she stammered, “I was out a 
short time, only a short time.” 
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The poor man started to his feet witha 
pang at his heart, so keen that he could have 
cried out in agony. And the long night was 
one of inexpressible torture, He never thought 
of telling his wife all, and asking an explana- 
tion; he was too proud and sensitive for that: 
he would be on the watch, and see for him- 
self, Accordingly, the following afternoon 
found him again at the counting-house win- 
dow, and in good time his weary watch was 
rewarded, At about the same hour the sea- 
green silk made its appearance on the oppo- 
site side-way. Again it swept by and was 
lost to sight at the next corner, and. again 
Harry followed in pursuit; and again, as on 
the previous afternoon, Attorney Harper 
stood waiting on his office steps, and the 
handsome equipage was.drawn up in front of 
him. Harry watched them, until they were 
seated and whirling out towards the country ; 
and then he started. on a run for his own 
home. This time he found the nurse trun- 
dling the baby up and duwn the garden walk. 
Was her mistress at home? No, she was out, 
she always went out about this time. 

The poor husband turned away with a sup- 
pressed cry of agony. It was all true, she 
was false, the wife of his bosom, as false as 
she was beautiful. He could not remain at 
home, and he could not return to his work, 
his very brain seemed on fire; so he fled away 
towards the river-shore, with a vague, half- 
formed intention at work in his heart. How 
tempting the cool, rippling waters looked! 
One little plunge, and all would be ended, 
this terrible shame and misery. But there 
was his child; her little baby face seemed to 
rise up from the sunlit waves before him. He 
must endure life for her sake. 

The sun was down, and the purple twilight 
settling dreamily down upon the village, 
when the poor fellow’s wandering footsteps 
brought him back to the busy thoroughfares. 
His counting-house was closed, and from the 
force of habit he turned towards home. His 
way led directly past the attorney’s office; he 
hurried on breathless with excitement. He 
dreaded to meet his wife, but he longed to 
meet her old lover. And there he stood upon 
his office steps, dividing his sense of enjoy- 
ment between the fragrance of his Havana 
and the balm of the summer twilight. The 
sight of him at that moment made Harry 
Hinton a maniac, and he rushed at him, his 
eyes blazing with the murderous intent that 
filled his heart. 

“In God’s name, Hinton,” cried the attor- 


ney, seizing him by the collar, and forcing 
him baek, “ what is the matter?” 

“Tl show. you what's the matter,” panted 
Harry, springing at him again, and dealing - 
him a sharp blow, “T’ll teach you how to be 
gallanting honest men’s wives about town, 
and making them forget their own husbands, 
you sneaking, smooth-tongued ‘coward !” 

The attorney eyed him sharply for a mo- 
ment, then he said: 

“The man’s mad, and no mistake;” and 
eluding him by an alert movement, he sprang 
up the steps, and into his office, and closed 
and locked the door. » 

Thus foiled, the enraged husband could do © 
nothing but continue his walk home. He 
found his wife awaiting him in the doorway. 

“Why, Harry, I’m so glad you've come, I 
was getting really uneasy. What made you 
80 late ?” 

She drew him. into the hall as she spoke, 
and as the light revealed his white, excited 
face, she uttered a cry of terror. 

“O Harry, Harry,” she cried, clinging to 
him, “what has happened? you look so 
terribly !” 

He shook her off impatiently. 

“You know what has happened,” he said, 
hoarsely ; “ don’t stand there with your pretty, 
lying face and try to deceive me. I know all. 
You have dishonored my name, and dis- 
graced my child; you are my wife no longer— 
from this night I renounce you, and never 
want to see your face again.” 

These lovely blonde women always have a 
temper of their own, when it’s roused. Violet 
had hers. She faced him haughtily, her blue 
eyes flashing lightning. 

‘“ What have I done, sir?” she demanded. 

“You've met your old lover, Ned Harper, 
and driven round town with him, while your 
babe was at home neglected.” 

“°Tis false, false, and you know it, sir—but 
I wont stoop to explanations—I am going to 
my father.” 

“Go then!” 

She turned to the crib and gathered up 
her babe, and before the bewildered man had 
time to collect his shattered senses she was 
gone. What a night that was! Harry 
Hinton never knew how he passed it. But 
the next day he made arrangements to throw 
up. his business, and leave for parts unknown, 
and the next night he went home to write 
his wife a farewell letter. What an awfully 
desolate home it was! He entered the little 
sitting-raom, and lit the lamp. ‘There was 
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baby’s crib, and his wife's slippers and work- 
box. Before he knew it, the silly fellow was 
blubbering like a boy. Just then there came 
a sharp ring at the door. He wiped his eyes, 
and hurried out. Attorney Harper met him 
face to face. 

“Mr. Hinton,” he said, without preface or 
salutation, “you’re a man I’ve always re- 
spected, but I’ve come to your house to-night 
to tell you that I think you’re a fool! Stand 
still and hear me out. You married the 
loveliest and worthiest girl in Haughton. I 
loved her myself once, but I gave all that over 
when she became your wife. But I’m sorry 
she didn’t get a better husband. You've in- 
sulted her, and driven her from your home, 
simply because you chanced tosee Miss Edith 
Walsingham, who by the by bears a strong 
resemblance to your wife, and who wears a 
sea-green silk, cut from the same piece that 
you bought down at Mitford’s; because, I 
say, you saw this young lady, who is my 
affianced bride, riding with me in my carriage, 
you fly at me with murderous intent, and in- 
sult and falsely accuse your good, true wife. 
And she all the while giving music lessons 
every afternoon, at the academy, to help you 
to pay off your mortgage; and this is her re- 
ward. Now, sir, don’t you think you area 
brute as well as a fool?” 

“ Yes I do!” said Harry, closing the door, 
as the attorney bowed himself away. 


He went back to the sitting-room, and 
dropping down upon the sofa, buried his face 
in his hands, 

“She'll never forgive me,” he murmured; 
“ my God, what a fool 1 have been !” 

For ten minutes, perhaps, he sat there, 
utterly bowed down by grief and remorse, and 
then a light touch aroused him. There she 
stood at his side, with the babe in her arms, 
her lovely face radiant with smiles. 

“T’ve come back to you, you silly old fellow 
you,” she said; “but you are never to doubt 
me again.” 

He caught her in his arms, baby and all, 
with a cry of delight. 

“Violet, Violet,” he entreated, “ will you, 
can you forgive me? I have been so foolish.” 

She bent down and kissed him, letting her 
bright curls fall over his cheek, murmuring: 

“Poor old Harry, to be sure I will.” 

Then she put the babe in his arms. 

“Now I'll get you some tea,” she said, 
“though you don’t deserve a drop. So you 
thought there was but one sea-green silk in 
the world, did you?” 

“Don’t mention the dress, Violet,” he 
begged; “burn it up, will you, dear?” 

“No, I wont, I shall wear it to Mrs. 
Hilliard’s party to-morrow night,” she 
replied. 

And she did; and Harry Hinton was the 
happiest man there. 


IS IT ONLY A NOTION? 


BY JOHN M. 


Zephyr light, why do you play, 

With such a loving, caressing motion, 
Through the foliage green of the forest limbs, 
Making them murmur like anthem hymns? 
Do you love to linger, with kisses light, 
Where the leaves are tinted so golden bright? 

Or is it only a notion? 


Beautiful flowers, why do you bloom? 
Why deck all nature’s ocean? 
You surely live not for yourselves alone; 
You waft your perfumes on each breeze that’s 
blown. 


THURSTON. 


Do you live to bring joy to loving hearts? 
Do you live for the joy your beauty imparts? 
Or is it only a notion? 


Happy birds, why do you sing 
Such a song of rapt devotion? 
Why do you join in the great refrain? 
Why do you trill such a joyous strain? 
1s it the plan of your Maker, King, 
That your warbling peals for others ring? 
Or is jt only a notion? 
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LUCK AND PLUCKE: 


—oR,— 
JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. EPHRAIM HUXTER. 


Mrs. OAKLEY had determined to send 
John away. This resolution was easily 
formed, but it was not quite so easy to decide 
where to send him. There were plenty of 
boarding schools where he might be sent, but 
these would be expensive, and besides Mrs. 
Oakley was of opinion that John knew 
enough already. He was very much the 
superior of Ben in scholarship, and for this 
she was sorry. She would like to have ap- 
prenticed him to a trade, but if this was done 
while Ben lived in idleness Mr. Selwyn would 
be sure to remonstrate, and as the will was 
not yet found she felt in some fear of his 
opinion. 

It was about this time that the stage ar- 
rived one afternoon before the gate, and a 
tall, shabbily-dressed man with a battered 
valise descended, and walking up the front 
path rang the bell. 

The servant who answered the summons 
thought she recognized him as a peddler who 
had called there about a month before. 


“We don’t want anything,” she said, ab- 
ruptly, nearly shutting the door in the 
stranger’s face. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
staring at her in surprise: “I want to sce 
your mistress.” 

“Tt’s no use. She wont take anything of 
you.” 

“What do you mean by your impudence ?” 
he said, angrily. 

“ Hoity toity,” said the girl. “You put on 
airs enough for a peddler, but it’s of no use. 
You may take your rubbish off somewhere 
else.” 

“Who’s a peddler, I should like to know? 
If you don’t open that door pretty quick, I'll 
tell my sister to dismiss you without a 
character.” 

“Your sister!” repeated the girl, taken by 
surprise. “What has your sister got to do 
with me?” , 

“She gives you a home and pays you 
wages, I reckon.” 

“Aint you a peddler, then?” demanded the 
girl, incredulously. 

“TI am Mrs. Oakley’s brother, and you'd 
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better invite me into the house, if you want 
to stay in it yourself.” 

“Excuse me, sir. I made a mistake. If 
you'll walk in I'll tell Mrs. Oakley you're 
here.” 

“That's the first sensible word you've 
spoken. I'll put my valise heve in the entry.” 

“ Well,” thought the servant, “if that’s Mrs. 
Oakley’s brother, I don’t think much of her 
family. I always thought she belonged to a 
poor set.” 

She went up stairs to the front. chamber 
where her mistress liked to sit, and said: 

“Your brother’s down stairs. He says he 
would like to see you.” 

“My brother!” repeated her mistress, not 
looking over-pleased. 

“Yes, he is down in the parlor.” 

“Very well, I will go down and see him.” 

The ill-dressed stranger was stretched out 
in a rocking-chair in an attitude more com- 
fortable than graceful. He was gazing about 
the room, and noting with much complacency 
the evidences of comfort and luxury which 
the handsome furniture exhibited. It was 
thus that Mrs. Oakley found him. 

“How do you do, brother Ephraim ?” she 
said, coldly, advancing, and just giving him 
the tips of her fingers. 

“T’m pretty well,” he answered. “So the 
old gentleman’s dead, hey ?” 

“If you mean my husband,” she answered, 
still with coldness, “ you are right.” 

“It’s all right’ about the property, hey? 
How much is left to you?” 

“The whole.” 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Ephraim Huxter. 

“Well, you have worked your cards well, 
that’s a fact.” 

“jJ'll thank you, Ephraim,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley, with dignity, “not to use such low 
language, or indulge in such insinuations, I 
did my duty by my husband, and he showed 

his eonfidence in me by leaving me _ his 


y.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s the right way to put 

it,’ said Mr. Huxter. “I’m glad you have 
- feathered your nest so well.” 

“T must again request you not to indulge 
in such language,” said Mrs. Oakley, in tones 
of displeasure. ‘ 

Mr. Huxter was evidently perplexed. 

“Come, Jane,” said he, “there’s no use in 
trying to deceive me. You made a good thing 
of it in marrying old Oakley, and you needn’t 
pretend to be broken-hearted because he is 
dead, and has left you his fortune.” 
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“Hush,” said Mrs. Oakley, closing the door; 
“what if the servants should hear you talking . 
in this way ?” 

“Well, there is something in that. That 
girl of yours that came to the door took me 
for a peddler. She wasn’t going to let me 
iui.” 

Mrs. Oakley glanced at her brother’s soiled 
linen and stained clothes, and did not 
express any surprise. 

“TI brought my valise,” said her brother. 
“T suppose it'll be convenient for me to stay 
a few days.” 

Mrs. Oakley assented rather ungraciously— 
in truth she did not care much to present 
such a man as her brother. She felt that it 
would make it still more difficult to obtain 
the position which she desired to maintain in 
the village. 

“T thought maybe I could help you in 
settling up the estate,” said Mr. Huxter. 

“T don’t think I shall require any assistance. 
Mr. Oakley was a good business man, and the 
task is an easy one,” said his sister, coldly. 

“ How much does the property amount to ?” 
asked Mr. Huxter, the property being in his 
eyes the main thing to be considered. 

“TI can’t say exactly.” 

“Well, you can give a guess.” 

But Mrs. Oakley did not care to have her 
brother understand her exact position as re- 
garded money matters. She saw clearly 
enough that he was already speculating how to 
turn her prosperity to hisown advantage, and 
this she was determined he should not do. 
She would like to have kept him at a distance, 
but she was already feeling one of the incon- 
veniences of wealth. There are some whose 
chief enjoyment of wealth arises from the 
happiness which it enables them to impart to 
others, and some in Mrs. Oakley’s position 
would have been glad to do something for 
such of their relatives as were in struggling 
circumstances, but it was not so with her. 
She was of a stingy, penurious disposition, and 
did not mean that her money should benefit 
any one but Benjamin and herself, except the 
small sum which she felt obliged to spend on 
John. 


“No, I don’t think I could form any esti- 
mate,” she said. “Mr. Oakley has recently 
died, you know.” 

“ Has he left as much as fifty thousand ?” 

“ Fifty thousand!” exclaimed Mrs. Oakley; 
“ what are you thinking of?” 

“Tt isn’t mueh less, I am thinking. At any 
rate you’re a rich woman.” 
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“I am comfortably provided for.” 

“I wish I was as comfortably provided for,” 
said Mr. Huxter. “Seems to me your ideas 
have risen some, Jane, since you used to live 
with nie and bind shoes for a living, You 
and Ben wouldn't have been very comfortable, 
I reckon, if I hadn't helped you once upon a 
time.” 

“As to that,” said Mrs, Oakley, “I worked 
for my board. It was no great favor on your 
part.” 

“At any rate you thought yourself lucky to 
get a home. Now things are changed con- 
siderably. You are a rich woman, aud—well, 
I’m hard up.” 

“ You always were shiftless, Ephraim,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, who saw what her brother was 
coming to. 

“ Shiftiess!” repeated Mr. Huxter, in an in- 
jured tone. “I don’t know what you call 
shiftiess. I’ve been a hard-working man, but 
luck’s never been on my side.” 

Mr. Huxter’s nose had a suspicious redness, 
which seemed to indicate whiskey might have 
had something to do with his want of luck. 
This was in fact the case. If he had never 
made much headway, it was partly at least 
his own fault, as his sister knew well enough. 
But she knew also that there was very little 
chance of hisamending in that particular, and 
though she gave him little encouragement by 
her manner, she felt that she should have to 
help him at last. 

“ How are your family?” asked Mrs. Oakley. 

“O, about as usual. Wife's always scoldin’ 
and complainin’,and the children are fractious. 
I don’t know what makes ’em behave so. My 
home aint a very happy one, that’s a fact.” 

Mrs. Oakley knew that very well. For more 
than two years, when left a widow, with Ben 
on her hands, she had found a home in her 
brother's family, which proved so far from 
agreeable, that she finally determined to 
leave it, and do as well as she could for her- 
self outside. She had been lucky enough to 
obtain a situation in Mr. Oakley’s family as 
housekeeper, and this proved the starting- 
point of a new and prosperous career. During 
Mr. Oakley's life Mr. Huxter had never been 
near her. This had been at Mrs. Oakley's 
special request. She felt that her brother was 
not calculated to do her any particular credit, 
and she had succeeded, though with some 
difficulty, in keeping him at a distance. She 
had accomplished this by an occasional pres- 
ent, and the distinct intimation that these 
would cease unless her brother should respect 
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her wishes. Now that she was a widow, be 
considered that the prohibition was at an end, | 
and had presented himself unexpectedly, and 
by no means welcome. 
At this moment Ben, who wished to see 
his mother, and was not aware of his uncle’s 
arrival, entered the room, and observing the 
shabby appearance of the visitor whom he did 
not recognize, surveyed him with unconcealed 
contempt. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MORE ABOUT MR. HUXTER. 


Mr. Epuram Huxter on perceiving Ben 
wreathed his homely features into what was 
intended for a gracious smile, and rising took 
his nephew’s rather unwilling hand. 

“So this is Ben,” he said. “ Bless me, what 
a young gentleman he’s grown, to be sure! 
Don’t you remember me, Ben ?” 

“No, I don't,” said Ben, but not truly, for 
he had recognized his uncle at first sight. In- 
deed any one who had ever seen Mr. Huxter 
would be likely to remember his harsh features 
and ungainly form. 

“Tt is your Uncle Ephraim,” said his 
mother. 

“Humph!” said Ben, not feeling it necessary 
to express any pleasure. With his improved 
fortunes his pride had developed, and he had 
come to look upon his mother’s brother as a 
low person, who was immeasurably his 
inferior. 

“ Yes, Ben has become quite a gentleman,” 
said his unele, surveying his broadcloth suit, 
and gold watch-chain ostentatiously displayed 
over his vest. “ But I dare say he hasn’t for- 
gotten when he used to run round in a shirt 
and overalls, and hoed potatoes at three cents 
an hour,” 

Ben did remember distinctly, and the recol- 
lection was far from pleasing, so he thought 
it best to forget it. 

“TI don’t remember anything of the kind,” 
he said, rather roughly. 

“TI suppose you’d want to be paid better 
now, ha, ha!” said Mr. Huxter, laughing as # 
he thought it a capital joke. 

“I don’t know anything about hoeing 
potatoes,” said Ben, haughtily. “I’m not a 
laborer.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mr. Huxter, 
“You and your mother are now rich, but I 
hope you wont look down on your poor uncle 
and cousins, who have to grub along as well 
as they can for aliving. Things were different 
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once, to be sure, Once my humble home was 
thrown open to receive you, and I was glad to 
give you a shelter, though a lowly one, in 
your hour of need. I shall always be glad to 
think of that, though my wife and little ones 
should starve before my face.” 

Mr. Huxter deliberately drew from his 
pocket a red cotton handkerchief, and raised 
it to his eyes, not to wipe away the tears, for 
there were none, but to increase the pathos 
of his remarks. But even with this help they 
failed to produce the desired effect. Mrs. 
Oakley remained cool and unaffected, and 
Ben, turning from his uncle to his mother, 
‘said: 

“ How soon will supper be ready ?” 


“T can hardly believe he’s the same little Ben 
that used to run round the farm barefooted. 


He don’t like to think of those old times, ha, 
ha!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Oakley, “he has & proud 
spirit, Benjamin has.” 

“ That’s all well enough as long as he has 
money to support it. ‘ Poor and proud’ don’t 
go so well together, sister Jane.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. Oakley. “I was 
once poor, but I never lost my pride. IfI 
had I should have given right up, and made 
no effort to better myself.” 

“TI know who you’re thinking of. You're 
thinking of me. You think I haven’t got any 
proper pride. Well, I don’t kuow as I have. 
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“You may go and ask Hannah to set the 
table at once,” said Mra Oakley. 

Ben left the room with alacrity without 
taking further notice of his uncle. 

“The young cub! I'd like to flog him,” 
thought his uncle; but he did not consider it 
polite to give utterance to this thought. 
“ What a gentlemanly appearance Ben has,” 
he said, instead. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Oakley, more graciously, 
for her pride in Ben was her great, and per- 
chaps it might be said, her only weakness, 
cool and calculating woman as she was. “I 
think he will do me credit, brother Ephraim.” 

“ Indeed he will. I am quite proud of him,” 

‘said Mr. Huxter, who thought he saw the 
best way to ingratiate himself with his sister. 


Misfortunes have come thick and fast, and 
T’ve had a hard row to hoe. Hard work and 
poverty are enough to take away a man’s 
pride.” 

Mr. Huxter certainly did not look as if he 
could ever have had much to be proud of, but 
then pride and merit do not always go to- 
gether, and appearances are sometimes 
decejtful. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Oakley, now graciously, 
“perhaps matters may take a turn with you. 
I cannot do much, for I have Mr. Oakley’s 
son to provide for as well as Benjamin and 

, myself, but I may be able to do something.” 

“Thank you, Jane,” said Mr. Huxter, more 
cheerfully; “I wassure you would not harden 
your heart against your only brother, and 
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leave his family to suffer, while you were 
living on the fat of the Jand.” 

“We will talk further this evening, 
Ephraim,” said Mrs, Oakley. “Excuse me 
for five minutes, while I go out to the kitchen 
to see if supper is nearly ready.” 

“Certainly, Jane. I don’t mind confessing 
that I feel rather hungry myself. I didn’t 
take any dinner at the Half-way House to- 
day, for dinner costs money, and with my 
narrow means I didn’t feel as if 1 could spare 
half a dollar.” 

“Tam glad you mentioned it. I will see 
that some cold meat be placed on the table. 
You must require something hearty.” 

“It's my praising Ben that fetched her,” 
sail Mr. Huxter, when, being left to himself 
he began to reflect upon the cause of his 
sister's sudden and agreeable change of man- 
ners, “I shall have to flatter up the young 
rascal, I expect, though I'd a good deal rather 
give him a taste of ahorsewhip. So he turns 
up his nose at-me, does he? He forgets the 
time when he’d have been obliged to beg from 
house to house, but for me. Maybe he wont 
always be prosperous, The race isn’t always 
to the strong, nor the battle to the swift.” 

Mr. Hoxter did not often read the Bible, 
and was not aware that he had made a 
trifling mistake in his quotation. His thoughts 
were turned into a different and more agree- 
able channel by the reappearance of his sister, 
and the announcement that supper was ready. 
He rose with alacrity, and followed Mrs. Oak- 
ley into a room in the rear of the parlor 
where an abundant and appetizing meal was 
spread. Mr. Huxter rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, for in his own household the 
meals were neither abundant nor inviting, and 
took his seat at his sister’s table. Ben 
took the head of the table opposite his 
mother, and John Oakley sat opposite Mr. 
Huxter. 

“Who is this young man?” asked Mr. 
Huxter, glancing at John. “I have not had 
the pleasure of an introduction.” 

“That is John Oakley,” said his step- 
mother, briefly. 

“The son of your lamented husband,” said 
Mr. Huxter. 

“Yes. Will you have milk and sngar in 
your tea?” 

“Yes, thank you. I hope you are well, Mr. 
Oakley.” 

“Quite well, thank you, sir,” said John, 
wondering who was addressing him. 

“Iam your stepmother’s brother,” contin- 


ued Mr. Huxter, “and that makes me a sort - 
of relation, you know.” 

“Will you help yourself to the toast, 
Ephraim?” said Mrs. Oakley, in a quick, 
sharp tone, for she didn’t fancy the idea of 
her brother’s paying so much attention to 
John, 

“ Thank you, Jane. If it is as nice as your 
tea I shall want to help myself more than 
once, But you were always a good house- 
keeper.” 

Mrs. Oakley did not relish this allusion, for 
she would like to have had everybody forget 
that she had been a professional housekeeper. 
She thought her brather was succeeding ad- 
mirably tn making himself disagreeable, and 
determined that he should not long remain 
her guest, if she could conveniently get rid of 
him. But Mr. Huxter had not penetration 
enough to see that he was displeasing his 
sister, and continued, his mouth being full of 
toast: 

“ Mr. Oakley must be near your Benjamin’s 
age, Jane.” 

“I’m almost two years older,” said Ben, 
who had so few points of superiority that he 
might well claim. this. 

“ Indeed, I shouldn’t have thought it,” said 
his uncle, “ but then Mr. Oakley is very well 
grown for his age.” 

“] don’t know that Ben is deficient in that 
way,” said Mrs. Oakley, coldly. 

*O no, of course not, I didn’t mean to hint 
such a thing. The boys must be a good deal 
of company for each other.” 

“ You're mistaken there,” said Ben, shortly. 

“They are not much together,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. “John goes to school, 
has finished his education.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Huxter. “Pray what 
studies do you pursue, Mr. Oakley?” 

“Tam studying Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics,” answered John. 

“T want to know! Why, you are quite a 
scholar. Are you going to college?” asked — 
Mr. Huxter. 

“That was what my father intended,” said 
John. 

“ Mr. Oakley’s death has interrupted all our 
plans,” said Mrs. Oakley, coldly, “and we 
have not had time to form new ones.” 

“What are your plans for Benjamin?” 
asked his uncle. “Do you understand Latin 
and Greek, too, Ben ?” 

“No, and I don’t want to,” said Ben, 
all nonsense, and wont do any good.” 

“Well, I can’t say as I care much about 
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@ther myself,” said Mr. Huxter, “only it is 
fashionable to study them.” 

‘*T don't care whether it is fashionable or 
not,” said Ben. “I shan’t waste my time 
over them.” 

Will you have some more toast, Ephraim ?” 
asked Mrs. Oakley, heartily tired of the 
ponversation. 

* “Thank yon, I believe I will.” 

John mentally decided that Mr. Huxter 
was a singular man, but did not dream that 
he was likely to have considerable to do with 
him, and that erelong. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW THE MATTER WAS SETTLED. 


' AFTER supper Mrs. Oakley and her brother 
were left together. Ben had no particular 
fancy for the society of his uncle, and John 
had no desire to intrude upon Mrs. Oakley. 

“ Well, Ephraim,” said Mrs. Oakley, plung- 
ing into business at once, “I have been eon- 
sidering what I could do for you.” 

“T knew you had a gond heart, sister Jane,” 
said Mr. Huxter, who was disposed to be very 
complimentary to his sister, now that his in- 
‘terest lay in flattering her. Mrs. Oakley well 
remembered the time when he treated her in 
quite a different manner, but though she saw 
through his change of manner, and thoroughly 
understood what prompted it, she was well 
‘pleased to have it so. It made her feel the 
power which her wealth had brought her, and 
there was no woman who enjoyed that better 
than Mrs. Oakley. 

* You mustn’t expect too much,” she con- 
tinued, “You must remember that there 
are others who have claims upon me.” 

“But your means are large,” said Mr. Hux- 
ter, who was resolved to extort. as much as 
possible. 

“No doubt you think so, but Iam the best 
jadge of what I can afford,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

“If I were rich I wouldn’t see you and Ben 
‘suffer,” said Mr. Huxter. 

“As to that, your health is good, and your 
family ought not to suffer if I gave you no 
assistance at all. I don’t think much of a 
man who can’t support his family.” 

“T've been a very unlucky man,” said Mr. 
Huxter. “I'd ought to be independent now, 
but something or nuther was always happen- 
fmg. There was my best cow that I could 
have got fifty dollars for easy up and died one 
night.” 
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“ How long ago was that?” 

“Three years,” said Mr. Haxter, rather 
reluctantly. 

“It seems to-me you've had time to get 
over that loss,” said his sister, not betraying 
much sympathy in her tone. 

“It wouldn’t be much to you, I know, but 
to a poor man like me it was a great loss,” 
saiil Mr. Huxter. 

“Well, we wont say anything about that. I 
told you that I would help you, and I will. 
You observed John Oakley at the table?” 

“Yes. He looks like a smart fellow.” 

“ Tie’s no smarter than Ben that I know of,” 
said Mrs. Oakley, jealously. 

“Of course not, I didn’t suppose he was,” 
said Mr. Huxter, seeing that he had got on 
the wrong tack. “ Ben is a boy that you may 
be proud of, sister Jane. He is very genteel 
in his manners.” 

“T mean to bring him up as a gentleman,” 
said Mrs. Oakley. “I think I shall make a 
lawyer of him.” 

“T hope you will. There’s never been a 
lawyer in our family. I should be prond to 
speak of my nephew, Benjamin 
the famous lawyer.” 

“T hope that time will eome, brother Eph- 
raiin. But I was going to speak of John 
Oakley. Ben and he don’t agree very well.” 

“Don’t they?” asked Mr. Huxter, not so 
much surprised as he might have been if he 
had not made Ben’s acquaintance. “I 
suppose it is John’s fault.” 

“ Of course it is. He doesn’t treat Ben or 
myself with proper respect, and of course Ben 
resents it.” 

“Ofcourse.” * 

“THe doesn’t seem to realize that Ben is 
older than himself, and therefore entitled to 
more privileges. He went so far one day as 
to strike Ben with a whip.” 

“What did Ben do?” asked Mr. Huxter, 
curiously. 

' “O, of course he struck John,” said Mrs. 
Oakley, not thinking it necessary to” mention 
that Ben’s blow came first. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Huxter, “ it seems natural 
for boys to quarrel.” 

“TI shan’t allow my son to be struck by 
John Oakley,” said Mrs. Oakley, quickly. , 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“That is what Iam coming to. I think of 
sending John away somewhere, so that we 
may live in peace and quiet, and not be dis- 
turbed by his quarrelsome disposition.” 

“ Where do you think of sending him?” 
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“To your house.” 

“To my house?” exclaimed Mr, Huxter, 
in surprise, for he had not foreseen what was 
coming. 

Yes,” 

“T don’t know as he would like the way 
we live,” said Mr. Huxter, thinking of the 
“picked up” dinners to which he was ac- 
customed. a rich man’s son, and has 
been used to guod living.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that,” said 
Mrs. Oakley; “if le has always lived well he 
can stand a little poor living now by way of 
variety. 1t is his own fault that I send him 
away from home.” 

Mr. Huxter hardly knew what to think of 
this arrangement, He had hoped that his sister 
would settle an annual sum upon him with- 
out any equivalent, or would give him, say a 
thousand dollars outright. Now she only 
proposed that he should take a boarder. 

“I don’t know what my wife will say,” he 
remarked. “It will increase her work.” 

“Not much. There will only be one extra 
seat at the table.” 

“But we shall have to put ourselves out a 
little for him.” 

“T don't want you to put yourself out at 
all,” said Mrs. Oakley, emphatically. 

“ He’s a rich man’s son.” 

“ But he'll be a poor man himself. He will 
have to earn his living by hard work.” 

“T don’t see how that can be. Didn't his 
father leave plenty of money 2” 

“No,” said Mrs. Oakley, determined not to 
be entrapped into any such acknowledgment; 
“and if he had, John is no better off for it. 
You seem to forget that all the money is left 
to me.” 

“That's a faet,” said Mr. Huxter. “Ididn’t 
think of that. Shan’t you leave any of it to 
John?” 

“That depends upon his behaviour,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, “I make no promises. The 
property is all mine, and I shall leave it to no 
one who treats me with disrespect. You see, 
therefore, that you need feel on no ceremony 
with him.” 

Mr, Huxter did see it. He was a selfish 
man, who had a great respect for the posses- 
sors of wealth merely on the score of their 
wealth, and he began to look upon John Oak- 


ley with quite different eyes now that he had . 


been informed of his true position. 


“You're carrying things with rather a high 
hand, Jane,” he said. 


“T mean to be treated with respect.” 


“So John is saucy, is he?” ' 

“ He is proud spirited, and thinks himself 
justified in looking down upon me because I. 
was once his father’s housekeeper,” said Mrs, 
Oakley, in a tone of bitterness; “but I haye 
vowed to subdue his proud spirit, and you 
will see that I shall do it.” 

“I have no doubt you will, Jane, But 
there is one thing you haven’t mentioned.”: 

“ What is that ?” 

“How much am I to receive for John 
Oakley’s board ?” 

“T will give you six dollars a week, and you . 
know that is considerably more than any. 
other boarder would pay you.” 

“Six dollars a week!” said Mr. Huxter, 
slowly. “Yes, I suppose that would pay for 
what he would eat and drink, but I expected 
you would do something more for me than 
just to find me a boarder.” 

“You will make a pretty good profit out of 
that, Ephraim.” 

“You might do a little more than that for 
me, Jane.” 

“T will tell you what I will do. Besides 
paying you regularly for his board, I will allow 
you his labor, and that will be worth 
considerable.” 

~“ What can he do?” ; 

“He can do what other boys do. You can 
take him into your shop, and set him to 
pegging shoes. It wont hurt him a bity 
though it may trouble his pride a little.” 

“But will he be willing to go into the shop? 
He was expecting to go to college.” 

“TI don’t think much of you if you can’t 
compel him to do it.” 

Mr. Huxter reflected a moment. John’s 
work would be worth at least five dollars a 
week, and this added to the six he would re- 
ceiye from his sister would certainly pay 
munificently for John’s board. 

“Well, that is a consideration. We'll call 
it a bargain,” he admitted. * 

“Very well; I think you'll find your ace 
count it it,” said Mrs. Oakley, in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

“Conldn’t you pay me a quarter’s board in 
advance ?” 

To this Mrs. Oakley assented with some 
hesitation. 

After matters had thus been satisfactorily 
arranged, Mr. Huxter said: - 

“T think, Jane, I will just take a little walk 
outside, and smoke a pipe. I always do after 
supper. By the way, when would you like to 
have young Oakley go?” 


“To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” repeated Mr. Huxter, in 
some disappointment, for he had confidently 
Roped to avail himself of his sister's hospitality 
fer a week at least. “Seems to me, Jane, 
you're in something of a hurry.” 

“Tam. There is a good reason for it which 
Iam not at liberty to mention,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. 

“Not even to me?” 

“ Not even to you.” 

“Well, I dare say it is all right, but I am 

*tired after my journey, and. it don’t give me 
much time to rest,” said Mr. Huxter, with 
disappointment. 

-“Let it be day after to-morrow, then. I 
don’t want to be inhospitable,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. 
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Mr. Huxter thought this concession better 
than nothing, and going out on the.doorstep 
smoked his pipe in rather a cheerful frame of 
mind. 

“itll be a pretty good speculation,” he re- 
flected, “ but I mistrust I'll have some trouble 
with young Oakley. But I guess I can manage 
him. He’ll find me pretty ugly if he goes to 
oppose me.” 

Mr. Huxter was partly right. He was 
capable of being “pretty ugly” when he 
thought it safe to be so—that is, to those who 
were weaker than himself and in his power. 
He fawned upon those who had money or 
power, and was in the habit of tyrannizing 
over those who had neither. On the whole, 
I hardly think John is to be congratulated 


upon his prospects. 


THE BLUE CAT. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Dm you ever see a blue cat? No? Well, 
I never did myself, except a Maltese; but the 
Goff family have had that pleasure. It hap- 
pened in this wise; Mr. and Mrs. Goff went 
to the missionary meeting, and left Eliza to 
take care of the children, keep house, and 
practise her music lesson. So Eliza, who was 
avery smart girl, established her little brother 
and sister up in the front chamber, with all 
their playthings, told them to be good and 
play pretty, not to leave the room, and if they 
wanted anything to call her. She would leave 
all the doors open, so as to hear if they did 
call; then she went down into the parlor, 
epened the piano, and began to play chro- 
matic scales with all her might and main. 

Then Dick and Dot, the four-year-old 
twins, sat down on the floor and built block 
houses. They built them till they were tired, 
and then they spelled out A, B, C,on their 
picture-books, and then they made the tin 
soldiers fight, and sent the dolls to school. 
After that, they sat on the floor and looked 
at each other. 

“What ’ill we do now?” asked Dot. 

“Dunno,” said Dick, making a dive with 
both hands into the heap of toys. He brought 
out the paint-box that Aunt Sue gave him on 
his birthday, with six cakes of paint and two 
brushes in it. 


“Let's paint pixtures!” he said, brightly. 

There was a tumbler of homeopathic med- 
icine on the stand, and Dotty got that to dip 
the brushes in. First, they adorned the 
picture-books with great blotches of every 
color, and then they painted the dolls’ cheeks 
a fearful red. The artist fever grew upon 
them, and they wanted space for their ambi- 
tion. They looked around; what could be 
better than mamma’s white counterpane ? 

“Let’s put yittle birds all round it,” said 
Dot. 

So they did, birds such as Andubon never 
classified, and then Dick in his ardor painted 
what was meant to be an Indian, red and 
yellow, in the very centre of the counterpane. 

“O, wont mamma be glad when she gets 
home?” said Dick, proudly; and Dot looked 
on with admiring blue eyes. 

“Now let’s paint our ownselves Indians,” 
suggested Dick. And forthwith they went to 
work before the mirror. O, if Eliza had only 
known! But no; she was busy playing “ Star 
of the Evening,” and congratulating herself 
that the children kept so quiet. 

They streaked their faces with brown, and 
red, and yellow; they painted grotesque 
images on their hands; the homceopathic 
tumbler looked like an old melted rainbow. 

“What bee-utiful Indians we are!” said 
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Dot and Dick, as they looked at each other. 

Just then White Rose came running into 
the room. White Rose was the cat, and she 
got her name because she was snow-white all 
over, from the tips of her ears to the end of 
her tail. 

“ Let’s paint White Rose!” cried little Dick. 

Dot laughed with glee, and they ran after 
White Rose and caught her. She was a beau- 
tiful large cat, with a great deal of dignity, 
and despised all pulling to get away after she 
was once fairly caught. Dot held her fast in 
her lap, and Dick put on the paint. The red 
and yellow cakes were all used up, so he took 
blue. It was a very pretty shade of blue, and 
he laid it on thick with the biggest brush. 
He had her all done but her face when the 
front door opened down stairs. 

In came Mr. and Mrs. Goff from the mis- 
sionary meeting. Mrs. Goff looked into the 
parlor, where Eliza was playing “Money 
Musk,” and said: 

“ Where are the children ?” 

“Up stairs in the front chamber. They 
have behaved very well indeed, mamma,” 
said Eliza, and went on with her playing. 

So Mrs. Goff rejoined her husband in the 
hall just as something came rushing wildly 
down stairs. 

“Mercy on us, what's 
Cat?” screamed Mrs. Goff. 
“Very singular. It is a blue cat, my dear,” 
said Mr. Goff, deliberately, putting on his 
spectacles to survey the wonder. The blue 
cat came up to him and cried piteously, she 

felt so very, very blue, 

Eliza ran to the door, and trembled in her 
shoes. 

“QO, those naughty, mischievous children !” 
was all she said. 

That was enough. They all hastened up 
stairs, and were met in the hall by two Indian 
papooses. Mrs. Goff screamed, and the little 
girl papoose began to ery, and fled to her 
father’s arms, the tears rolling in orange 
streaks down her little, hideous face. Where, 
O where, were Dotty Goff’s pretty pink cheeks 
and rose-leaf skin gone? But the other little 
Indian stood his ground bravely, and glared 
upon the foe. ~ 

“T'm Pottyhontas!” he exclaimed, bran- 
dishing a toy sword above his head. 

“And O my nice white counterpane!” cried 
Mrs. Goff, as her glance took in the whole 
of the disaster; “my nice white counterpane 


that? A 


that was done up last week! Eliza, you guod- 


‘them a bit, even if they got whipped. 


for-nothing girl, why didn’t you look out for 
these children ?” 

“It’s all little birds, mamma,” sobbed 
Dotty, quite extinguished. 

“Turn on the hot water in the bath-tub,” 
ordered Mr. Goff, “and we will civilize these 
young savages.” 

That was easily done, and every one went 
to work at the twins. They were sure to 
come out all right at last, and I don’t pity 
It is 
White Rose that I pity, now, alas, White 
Rose no longer. She fled into the kitchen, 
but the cook hoot d at her; she ran out in 
the yard, but her fast friend, Towser, barked 
at her, and sprang the length of his chain to 
seize her, 

Frightened and dispirited, she crept back 
into the house. She had three kittens ina 
box up garret, so she thought she would go 
to them, fur they would certainly know her, 
her own three little. white kittens. She 
climbed two flights of stairs, and reached the 
box. The kittens stared, and retreated to 
the furthest corner, growling and spitting as 
fiercely as they could; for who knew but this 
dreadful creature had come to eat them all 
up? Puss sighed, and went down into the 
kitchen again, her tail drooping, her whole 
attitude dejected. The cook felt a touch or 
pity. 

“Och, shure, an’ I’m sorry for the poor 
baste!” she said. And, as she thought more 
about it, she made up her mind that pussy, 
too, should have a bath, a regular warm bath. 
“For who can tell me but the nasty stuff will 
pizen her!” thought Biddy. .And, sure 
enough, I am afraid it would have been the 
last of poor White Rose if she had tried to 
clean her poor, pretty fur in the usual way. 

So, when Dick and Dot were out of the 
bath-tub, White Rose went in, much, against 
her will, but she had lost all heart 8 resist; 
and Biddy rubbed her and scrubbed her till 
the water grew as blue as indigo, and then 
White Rose came out, a drenched, dripping, 
miserable eat. She was put in the hottest 
corner behind the stove, with a nice saucer 
of warm milk before her, and by-and-by she 
felt better. In the course of two or three 
hours the bewildered kittens saw their own 
beautiful white mother coming back to them, 
smiling and purring. 

So that was the end of the Blue Cat, and I 
hope there will never be another as long as 
the world endures. 
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MILLY’S BOSSY. 


BY CARL BERNARD. 


Puriuis’s ebony face thrust itself out of 
the window while Phillis shouted: 
“Milly, Milly chile, whar am yer?” No 


reply reached the ears of Phillis, but instead, . 


a sound as of some one bombarding the 
woodshed. In went the black woolly poll, 
only to reissue suddenly through a side door, 
and with long strides, and a muttered, “I 
nebber see sich a chile in all my born days,” 
Phillis was at once in view of the Milly in 
question, who revealed herself as a little girl 
of seven years of age, by no means formidable 
in appearance, although “dressed up” ia her 
father’s great coat, which, being too long for 
her, trailed like the robe of an empress be- 
hind, Its capacious pockets were filled with 
stones, which were thrown one by one against 
the woodshed, making “guns go off,” as 
Milly said. 

“You jes gwine ‘long ter the house,” said 
Phillis, taking hold of Milly’s hand. “ Missus 
wants yer.” Missus being Milly’s mother. 

Milly stopped her gunning at once, and, 
jumping away from Phillis’s hold, and out of 
the great coat, ran ahead of Phillis, leaving 
her to bring in the discarded garment. 

“T’clare,” growled Phillis, as she followed 
after with the coat, “that gal’s jes like what 
missus was when she was in her tantrums. 
Nebber thought she’d marry ole Squire Elder 
and sober down as she hab done. Wal, de 
good Lord, I spec, knows a heap or two we 
don’t reckon on, and Miss Milly, now, may be 
de soberest, bestest, Christianest woman de 
Lord ebber had a hand wid, but I be clean 
gone di%euraged some days.” 

“ Guess, Milly, who has come to see you?” 
said mamma, as her little daughter entered 
the room. 

“Grandpa!” Milly said this very decidedly, 
but she looked at mamma in a doubtful man- 
ner, and receiving no encouragement that she 
was correct, added, “Is it, mamma ?” 

“Yes, my love, and he hes brought you—” 

“Brought me what, manta? Is it dolly’s 
carriage ?” 

“What will you say to the brindled bossy 
that you saw there a few weeks ago?” 

“Has he brought me bossy? What a dear 
good grandpa he is. If I only had him here, 


now, I would kiss him ’mazin’ly.” The last 
word a borrowed one from Phillis. 

“Would you, dear?” And grandpa stepped 
out of the closet where he had concealed 
himself, “Let us go out and see bossy, per- 
haps he is homesick by this time.” 

Bossy was well enough contented. They 
found him lying down and chewing his cud 
like a grown-up bossy, and he looked so cun- 
ning and good-natured, that Milly’s little fat 
arms were around his neck in an instant, and 
she hugged and advised him at the same 
time. 

“Vm your mistress now, Brindy, and you 
are my own, own, and you must do just ex- 
actly what I tell you; mustn’t he, grandpa?” 

Grandpa said yes, and bossy rubbed his 
cold muzzle over Milly’s face, which meant 
yes, too, 

Three times every day Milly took a small 
basket half filled with potatoes and sliced 
turnips out to Brindy, and soon she could do 
auything she pleased with him, and no pet 
dog could follow her about the farm more 
devotedly than he. 

One morning, in July, when the clear air 
was alive with the music of the scythes and 
the songs of birds, Milly, as usual, took 
Brindy’s luncheon out to him, and stood by 
while he was eating it. 

Brindy soon devoured the vegetables, and 
thrust his nose into the basket for more. 

“ How you grow,” said Milly, stroking him, 
And, as a bright idea came to her, “Aren’t 
you big enough to give me a ride, Brindy ?” 

It seemed that Brindy had his doubts, for 
all her efforts to clamber on his back were 
failures, and as she was on the point of 
giving it up, she espied the empty basket 
lying on the ground. 

“The very thing,” said she. And coaxing 
Brindy to a standstill, she soon had the 
basket firmly tied on his tail, and in less than 
a jiffy was in it herself. “Go up, Brin, go 
up!” shouted Milly. 

Brindy turned his head, very mueh 
amazed, but never stirred. Maybe he thought 
his tail was unequal to the task of hauling 
little girls, 

Finding locomotion at a discount, Milly got 
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April. 


out of her basket to reconsider the matter. 
It took some deliberation and head scratching 
to decide the best method; but, finally, she 
said: 

“T’'ll take a switch and: strike him. Then, 
when he starts, I'll jump in, and it'll be all 

2.” 

Just how the jumping in was to be per- 
formed she did not stop to think. Of course 
she could do it somehow, and, trusting to 
luek fur a good chance, picked up a switeh 
and gave Brindy a smart rap. 

Away went Brindy, for in all his little life 
he had never been’ struck before. The 
basket on his tail hit his legs as he ran, and 
frightened him terribly. Faster and faster he 
ran, until high in the air sailed the basket 
behind him, and a moving dark spot in the 
tall grass was all you could see of the terrified 
animal. The mowers, hearing Milly's scream 
of affright at Brindy’s misfortune, dropped 
their seythes and ran to stop him. But 
there was no need of that. Blinded with 
terror, the poor calf did not notice the creek 
until he plunged headlong into it, nearly 
breaking his neck with the shock. 

Milly had screamed lustily when she saw 
Brindy and the basket leaving her so sud- 
denly, and she started on after them at a 


full run, imagining, child that sbe was, they 
would leave her forever if once out of sight. 

The anowers rescued bossy from his wet 
situation and removed the basket, no little 
amused at the catastrophe. Milly was soon 
on hand, crying, but, finding Brindy all right 
except being some frightened and more wet, 
dried her eyes and led him home again. 

In a few days he was as sleek as ever, but 
Milly had no further desire for a ride behind 
him. But for many weeks after Brindy was 
quite shy of his little mistress, and it took 
an uncommon share of petting and potatoes 
to restore confidence in him again, Tho 
worst of Brindy was he would grow, and in 
time he was fully grown up, while Milly, not 
so fast in maturing, was yet a little girl. 

Do you suppose Brindy ever tells his 
nephews and nieces of the little girl who 
caused him such a fright and a ducking? I 
dare say he does if he has not forgotten it. 

But Milly did not forget it, Years ago, 
when I was a little boy, and she my mamma, 
she told it to me, and now, thinking to please 
you, I tell it to you. If it pleases you, why, 
you can tell it to all the little brindled bossies 
you see, and put them on their guard against 


_ little girls, like Milly, who are fond of riding. 


APRIL. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


O April! in thy face and voice 
Are hints of summer brightness; 
‘No wonder that our hearts rejoice, 
And throb with buoyant lightness. 
The blossoms raise their dainty heads, 
The sun is warm and glowing; 
Thy breath a dewy fragrance sheds, 
Sweet balm on earth bestowing. 


Though clouds above thy forehead loom, 
Thy aspect still is tender; ‘ 

So quickly sunshine follows gloom, 
They but increase thy splendor. 

Thy showers moisten darkened roots 
That stir when skies are weeping, 

And upward send forth tiny shoots, 


Their pulses joyful leaping. 


Capricious month of smiles and tears! 
Thy whispers, soft and thrilling, 

The gloomy heart of nature cheers, 
Her darling hopes fulfilling. 

The birds fling out their gayest notes 
Two greet thee in the morning— 

Through all the air their music floats 
As soon as light is dawning. 


But ah! whence came that icy breath? 
Is winter then returning 

To blight the buds with sudden death, 
Their pleas for pity spurning? 

O April! thine is now the sway— 
Dost thon refuse to cherish 

These nurslings, and their trust betray, 
And coldly see them perish? 
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Wnarre Puppixes.—To two parts of beef suet 
chopped, add one part of oatmeal previously 
toasted before the fire; beil an onion or two, 
and chop them with pepper and salt; mix the 
whole well together; put the ingredients into 
skins, and boil them for an hour, pricking them 
as they boil to prevent their bursting, They 
wili keep fur some time in bran after they have 
been allowed to become cold. Parboil them 
when wanted, and then broil them on a grid- 
iron. 


Sweet Patties.—Chop the meat of a boiled 
calf’s foot, of which you use the liquor for jelly, 
with two apples, one ounce of orange, and 
lemon peel candied, and some fresh peel and 
juice; mix with them one-half of a nutmeg 
grated, the yolk of an egg, a spoonful of 
brandy, and four ounces of currants, washed 
and dried, Bake in small patty pans. 


Rice Pancaxrs.—To half a pound of rice 
put two-thirds of a pint of water; boil to a 


jelly; when cold, add to it eight eggs, a pint of 
cream, a little salt, nutmeg, and half a pound 
of melted butter; mix well, adding the butter 
last, and working it only so much as will make 
the butter sufficiently thick. Fry them. 


Cream Frittrers.—Take a quart of sweet 
milk, a teacup of cream, four eggs beat to a 
froth, half a nutmeg or grated lemon peel, and 
a teaspoonful of salt. Stir them with flour 
sufficient to make a thick batter; dissolve a 
small teaspoonful of saleratus, and stir in; then 
fry in lard. 


Quick WaFFLEs.—Mix flour and cold milk 

together to make a thick batter; to a quart of 

. the flour put six beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 

melted butter, and a teaspoonful of salt. Some 

cooks add a quarter of a pound of sugar and 
halfa nutmeg. Bake them immediately. 


Fritrers.—Pare your 
apples and cut in thin slices;and mix with 
your flour; stirin a quart of milk and four 
eggs, a little salt and saleratus, to make a 
thick batter. Fry in plenty of lard. Lemon 
or currants may be used instead of apples. 


Fruit Ices,—which are more of a novelty 
than ordinary ice-cream, and add so much to 
the appearance of the table, are made by pre- 
paring a strong orange, lemon or pineapple- 


ade, adding the whites of six eggs for each 
quart of the mixture. Another delicious 
dessert dish is made by sweetening a quart of 
cream, and adding to it about a pint of chopped 
ripe peaches; freeze and serve in a mold shape, 


Sauce ror Roast Beger.—Mix scraped 
horseradish, made-mustard and vinegar, and 
sweeten with white sugar. 


Cocoanut Pre.—Vut off the brown part of 
the cocoanut, grate the white part, and mix it 
with milk, and set it on the fire and Jet it boil 
slowly eight or ten minutes. To a pound of 
the grated cocoauut allow a quart of milk, 
eight eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sifted white 
sugar, a glass of wine, a small cracker pounded 
fine, two spoonfuls of melted butter, and half a 
nutmeg. The eggs and sugar should be beaten 
together to a froth, then the wine stirred in, 
Put them into the milk and cocoanut, which 
should be first allowed to get quite cool—add 
the cracker and nutmeg—turn the whole into 
deep pie plates, with a lining and rim of puff 
paste. Bake them as soon as turned into the 
plates. 


Hasuepd VEAL.—From any joint not over 
done, cut thir slices, remove the skin and 
gristle, put some sliced onions and a shalot 
over the fire, with a piece of butter and some 
flour; fry and shake them. Put in some veal 
gravy and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer ten 
minutes; strain off the gravy, and put it to the 
veal, with some parsley chopped small, and a 
little grated lemon peel and nutmeg, and 
simmer one minute, 


To Cure Toncves.—Let them be 
well washed and cleaned, and lay them in water 
for half an hour. Takg one pound of salt, a gill of 
molasses, and half an ounce of saltpetre ; rub the 
tongues well with it, and put them into the 
pickle; a week or ten days will be sufficient to 
cure them. 


A Recrez For NEURALGIA IN THE Facr.— 
Make a lotion with half a pint of rose-water 
and two teaspoonfuls of white vinegar. Apply 
it to the part affected three or four times a day, 
using a fresh linen cloth each time. In two or 
three days the pain will pass away. This has 
been an effectual cure with many, but as the 
disease arises from various causes, there is no 
specific for it, 


DisEAsE OF THE Hrart.—The Journal des 
Connaissances Medicales contains an interest- 
ing article on Doctor Papillaud’s views con- 
cerning the relative meritts of foxglove and 
arsenic in the treatment of disease of the heart, 
which affection he conceives more easy of cure 
than is generally believed, He is of opinion 
that both foxglove and the frequent bleeding 
#0 common in Italy in such cases are highly 
injurious, The drug alluded to exercises no 
action on the morbose state of the orifices, 
valves, or external surface of the heart, and 
can therefore exercise none on its organic 
diseases;. all it can do is to influence the 
functions of the organ, and this by a paralyzing 
action, by depressing its vitality and contract- 
ility, and its power of resistance to causes 

which prevent it from performing its regular 

functions. Hence, whenever the heart is 

making an effort to counteract the evil effects 

of a contracted orifice, or of some other organic 

defect, foxglove steps in to damp its energy, 

and consequently to promote the disorder. In 

such cases, the drug merely causes a moment- 

ary relief from a necessary over-excitement, 

which will reappear as soon as this foreign 

inffuence has ceased to operate. This treat- 

ment is therefore nothing but an incessant 

struggle between the organ and the medicine, 

which must end either in poisoning the patient 

to the very verge of death, or in a victory of the 

disease over the drug, the power of which is at 

length weakened by habit, while at the same 

time it has acted injuriously on the whole 

system. 

Nevertheless, althongh foxglove cannot 
be relied on for a cure, it may, te a certain 
extent, indirectly maintain the vitality of the 
organ; since, by diminishing the number of its 
strokes, it procures it some necessary rest. 
Doctor Papillaud now proceeds to discuss the 
effects of arsenic in similar cases. The best 
remedy for the cure or palliation of a disease 
of the heart must surely be that which exer- 
cises an elective and regularizing action on the 
muscular system, which will stimulate its 
functions, increase its energy and power of 
resistance, prevent its being fatigued, and 
favor its nutrition. Now all these properties 
are possessed by arsenic to the highest degree. 
It produces excellent effects in shortness of 
breath, which is conclusive evidence of its 
power of regulating the strokes of the heart. 
Again, according to the French school, nine- 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


tenths of the diseases of the heart proceed from 
rheumatism, and arsenic is the most powerful 
remedy for that affection, let it be ever so 
inveterate. It is well known that arsenic, in 
the shape of Fowler's drops, is a sovereign cure 
for ague, and it has recently been shown that 
it may be used as a prophylactic against 


apoplexy. 


GRaAINING IN ImrraTiIon or RosEwoop AND 
Manocany.—This is a new method for treating 
the surfaces of certain woods so as to produce 
imitations of other woods more valuable. A 
concentrated solution of hypermangate of 
potassa is spread on the surface of the wood, 
and allowed to aet until the desired shade is 
obtained, Five minutes suffice ordinarily to 
give itadeep color. <A few trials will indicate 
the proper proportions, The hypermangate of 
potassa is decomposed by the vegetable fibres, 
with the precipitation of brown peroxide of 
manganese, which the influence of the potassa, 
at the same time set free, fixes in a durable 
manner on the fibres. When the action is 
terminated, the wood is carefully washed with 
water, dried, and then oiled and polished in 
the usual manner. The effect produced by this 
process on several woods is remarkable. On 
the cherry, especially, it gives a very beautiful 
red color. The color resists well the action 
of air and light, and the process is very 
short. 

Frencu Nosies.—A correspondence which 
has just appeared in the Paris Temps, throws 
some curious light on the composition of the 
French noblesse, and helps to explain why a 
title is, in itself, esteemed so lightly in that 
country, In 1854 an old and penniless noble- 
man, the Marquis de Crozier de Sainte 
Segraux, te save himself from destitution, 
advertised for an_ heir, offering to confer his 
name and title, by adoption, on anybody who 
would give him 3000 francs down and an 
annuity of 800 francs. The proposal was ao- 
cepted by bis own lawyer, M. Bandier, who, 
upon the old man’s death soon after, thus 
became marquis at a very cheap rate. The 
question is now raised whether the title is 
legally transmitted. By the Code, it is said, 
adoption is valid only when the person adopted 
has been supported by the adopter, for six 
years, or has saved his life in battle, or when 
threatened by an accident. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Somewnat Mrxep Up.—A witness in an 
assault sujt mixed up things considerably in 
giving his account of the affair. After relating 
how Jack came to him and struck him, he 
proceeded: . 

“So, yer honor, I just hauled off and struck 


his jaw. Just then his dog cum along, and I 
hit him again.” 

“Hit the man?” 

“No, yer honor, hit the dog. And then I up 
wid a stun, and throwed it at him, and it rolled 
him over and over.” 


“Threw a stone at Jack?” 


“At the dog, yer honor. And he got up and 
hit me again.” 

“The dog?” 

“No, Jack. And wid that he run off.” 

“ Jack?” 

“No, the dog. And then he came back, 
and got me down and punched me, yer 


honor.” 

“The dog came back at you?” 

“No, Jack, yer honor; and he isn’t hurt any 
at all.” 

“ Who isn’t hurt?” 

“The dog, yer honor.” 


A ConsmeraTE Huspanp.—The habitues of 
a certain Boston hotel were amazingly amused 
the other day by one of those little incidents 
which spring spontaneously from country 
visitations. A fresh married couple arrived 
from the country; the lady was young, plump 
and pretty, and although as pure as snow and 
as chaste as ice, yet seems to have conveyed 
the idea to certain parties in the house that 
she was one of those “ who seem not of earth, 
but yet are on it.” The husband was an 
honest, ingenuous chap, and fearfully verdant 
in the way of the world, as will be seen. The 
pair had been at the house some forty-eight 
hours, when the bridegroom walked up to the 
landlord and remarked: 

“That's my wife that stops in the room with 
me.” 

“Yes, I suppose,” was the blank reply of the 
landlord. 

“I just mention it,” continued Mr. Verdant, 
“so you wouldn’t think it strange in me com- 
plaining—I never like to find fault, you know 
—but we're kinder bothered, and don’t know 
what td do. We've only been here two days, 
and my wife has been invited to ride three 
times, to go to the theatre and to the minstrel 


show, likewise, and just now a slick looking 
chap knocked at the door, and wanted to know 
if she was alone, and another one actually 
inquired if ‘that countryman she had on her 
string was gone.’ I’ve no doubt those young 
men meant well enough,” continued he, “but 
they are too doggoned polite for'me! Though 
I s’pose it’s city fashions.” 

The poor fellow was assured that the well- 
meaning young men should not annoy him 
any further with their politeness, and he 
retired apparently much gratified, 


AyrcpoTr or Toroporr Hoox.—At a cer 
tain printing-office where a work of this 
celebrated humorist was being printed, there 
‘was an old compositor, who went by the nick- 
name of “Twaddle.” In completing a sheet of 


one of Mr. Hook's novels, the copy was given 


out in small “takes,” or portions, to each one 
of which the compositor’s name was, as usual, 
appended. When the proof was sent out to 
the author, there appeared a line drawn down 
the margin of a certain page, with the word 
“Twaddle” at the side. Mr. Hook received 
his proof, read it, and brought it back to the 
office, with the remark that “though he was 
not above criticism, he did not think the reader 
was quite the man to make it.” The overseer 
sent for the reader, who explained the circum- 
stance to the novelist. Mr. Hook heard him 
patiently, but was by no means satisfied with 
the explanation offered. “It is very ingenious 
of you, Mr. Reader,” said he, “to explain away 
the matter in that fashion. I have read the 
passage over and over again, and though it is 
certainly not very brilliant, I do not think it 
deserves to be called twaddle.” The reader- 
protested and assured him that the man was 
so called in the office, and offered to send for 
him to confirm his assertion. But Theodore 
Hook would not be convinced, “ Well, well,” 
he observed, “I shall say no more about it, but 
don’t let it occur again. Twaddle, indeed!” 

A Goop Guy.—At the —— Hotel in Cairo, 
they are noted for despatch in filling orders for 
meals. If a warm dinner is ordered, some time 
is taken to cook it. Not long since I stopped 
there, and sat down at the table with an elderly 
gentleman, who ordered a squirrel. I waited 
some time for my dinner, but was almost 
through, and the old gentleman was still wait- 
ing for his squirrel. But his patience was at 
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last exhausted, and he beckoned the steward to 
him, and said: 

“ Has the man got a good gun?” 

“What man?” asked the steward. 

“The man that’s gone to shoot the squirrel I 
ordered,” said the old gentleman, with gravity. 

Just then I choked, and did not hear the 
steward’s answer; but I saw him disappear, 
and in a few séconds the old gentleman was 
devouring his squirrel with apparent relish. 


A Man of Bustvess.—Pitts is a man of 
business tact, and when Pitts goes into a store 
to trade, he always buys at the lowest cash 
price, aud he says: 

“Well, I'll look about, and if I-don’t see 
anything that suits me better, I'll call and take 
this.” 

Pitts, like all fast men, is partial to women, 
and young ones in particular, Now, quite 
lately, Pitts said to himself: 

“I'm getting rather along in years, and guess 
In get married.” 

His business qualities wouldn’t let him wait, 
so off he travels, and, calling upon a lady 
friend, opened the conversation by remarking 


that he would like to know what she thought 
about his getting married. 

“O Mr. Pitts, that is an affair about which I 
am not so very greatly interested, and I prefer 
to leave it to yourself.” 7 

“But,” says Pitts, “ you are interested, and, 
my dear girl, will you marry me?” 

The young lady blushed very red, hesitated, 
and finally, as Pitts was very well to doin the 
world, and morally, financially and politically 
was of good standing in society, she accepted 
him. Whereupon the matter-of-fact Pitts 
responded: 

“Well, well, I'll look about, and if I don’t 
find anybody that suits me better than you, 
T’'ll come back.” 


A Toveu Story.—An Englishman, boasting 
of the superiority of the horses in his country, 
mentioned that the celebrated Eclipse had run 
a mile in a minute. 

“My good fellow,” exclaimed an American 
present, “that is less than the average or our 
common roadsters. I live on my plantation 
near Port Royal, and when I ride in a hurry to 
’ town of a morning, my own shadow can’t keep 
up with me, but generally comes into the ware- 
honse to find me from a minute to a minute 
and a half after my arrival, One morning the 
beast was restless, and I rode him as hard as I 
could round the New South newspaper office, 
just to take the Old Harry out of him. Well, 
sir, he went so fast that the whole time I saw 
my back directly before me, and was twice in 
danger of running over myself.” 


‘*Hoc on BotH Sives.”—In a certain manu- 
facturing village not a thousand miles from 
Gotham lives a small storekeeper named 
Bacon, whose extreme parsimony seemed to 
render him not altogether lovely in the eyes of 
his acquaintance. On one occasion a customer 
was giving vent to his opinion of the person, 
when a by-stander inquired the name of the 
merchant. 

“ Bacon,” was the response. 

“Well,” replied the stander-by, “I have 
traded with him myself, and knew he was a 


mean man, but I didn’t suppose until now thas 
he was ‘hog’ on both sides!” 


How Sue Kyew.—Two young misses, dis- 
cussing the qualities of some young gentlemen, 
were overheard thus: 


“Well, I like Charley, but he ic a little 
girlish; he has not got the least bit of a beard.” 

“T say Charley has got a beard, but he shaves 
it off.” 

“No, he hasn’t either, any more than I have.” 

“ I say he has, too, for I know it, for it pricked 
my cheek.” 


That's how she knew. 


A Suarp Boorsiack—A man frém the 
country was accosted by a Chicago juvenile 
with the usual question: 


“Black your boots, sir?” 
No.” 


“Black ’em for five cents.” 

“No.” 

“1'll do ’em for nothing!” 

“All right!” 

The young hopeful set about his work with 
great relish, and soon had one boot in bright 
shining condition. Then turning up his face 
to the blackee, he gravely announced: 

“Now you'll have to give me a quarter to de 
the other.” 

A Curtmnec Retort.—A gentleman walking 
near Oxford was met by some students of the 
university, one of whom addressed him with: 

“ Good-morning, Father Abraham.” 

“Tam not Father Abraham.” 

“Good-morning, Father Isaac,” said a 
second, 

“Tam not Father Isaac,” was the reply. 

“ Good-morning, Father Jacob,” said a third. 

“I am neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, 
but Saul, son of Kish, who went out to seek: 


_ his father’s asses, and lo! I have found them.” 


One actor, speaking of another, who was as 
rotund as Falstaff and as heavy as Daniel 
Lambert, exclaimed, “ He is as headstrong as a 
mule! and why? Because he knows that 
nobody could beat him thoroughly in one day!” 
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